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PREFACE. 



The object of the author has been to bring together, 
for this work, his Hghter and more entertaining articles 
either heretofore pubHshed or specially prepared as 
illustrative of olden-time customs, designed to show- 
rather the bright side of human life, and while amusing 
should also be instructive. Though they can not 
all be regarded as of an historical character, yet 
they are founded on fact. Most of the subjects have 
been familiar and written from his own personal knowl- 
edge. In some cases, from the remoteness of the 
period, the proper names have been supplied, which 
cannot fail to give increased interest. 

Had it not been for his long-continued success in 
securing the materials, the strong attachments for the 
scenes of his early life, it is very probable the work 
would not have been undertaken. The first of these 
sketches was prepared in i86i,and as intervals of leisure 
were secured the number was increased. Thus as he 
kept on writing the interest grew the stronger and what 
at first required some mental exertion and labor to his 
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surprise became eventually a pleasure if not an amuse- 
ment. The reminiscences thus revived produced so 
agreeable an incitement that he almost forgot the 
present and was living over again the happiest period 
of the past. Such impressions could not possibly 
make him feel dull or tedious, and if these sketches 
are equally as free from the same it can be attributed 
to his enthusiasm. 

Having attained to three score with an experience 
in authorship extending considerably beyond a third 
of a century, a retrospection affords gratification. That 
he would ever have produced a volume of this kind 
he could not have fancied, or that the local scenery of 
Bucks and Montgomery counties could be proven so 
rich in traditionary and legendary associations and 
of so striking and novel a character. A further knowl- 
edge thereof it is hoped may inspire our native inhab- 
itants to love not only their homes but the hills, 
valleys and streams around them. They not alone 
impart interest and variety to the landscape, but also 
through their combined influence on the antiquary 
are a source for additional admiration and pride. An 
inexpressible charm and love of country may thus be 
imparted that cannot fail to be acknowledged by every 

person of taste and sensibility. 

W. J. B. 

Jenkintown^ Montgomery County, Pa., September, 1887. 
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A Pennsylvania Wedding in 1684- 



Among the papers of the late William Homer, of 
Upper Dublin, was found an ancient document written 
in an antiquated style and considerably time-stained. 
As might be well expected in almost any family, 
so it was with his, a general desire was manifested to 
know its contents. With a flattering unanimity it was 
agreed that it should be handed over to the author to 
decipher if possible the mysterious meanings that had 
so long remained hidden in such strange, outlandish 
haracters, intended to represent letters in the alpha- 
bet. Now, whoever is familiar with the handwriting 
of the period referred to will know that several styles 
prevailed. This was in the Elizabethan age, which 
was about this time becoming more and more obso- 
lete, while one much resembling the present German 
text was taking its place. 
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Reader, did you ever see a fac-simile of Will Shaks- 
peare's autograph? If you have, then you will g^et a 
better knowledge of the style of writing particularly 
alluded to than it is possible otherwise for us in words 
to express. The size of the parchment was seven by 
eight inches, and there evidently had been pains taken 
to preserve it for nearly two centuries as a valued fam- 
ily treasure by its different possessors, as it was found 
snugly enveloped in a piece of venerable-looking buck- 
skin, which no doubt helped to protect the animal that 
once roamed in our forests in the good old days of 
Tammany atid Miquon. Cheerfully did I proceed to 
the work, urged on by a curiosity to unravel word by 
word the literal reading of the whole ; and not an hour, 
taken altogether, was thus spent in my leisure of two 
days before the whole was complete. I must confess, 
however, that if I had not been previously somewhat 
familiar with the names of the early settlers of Bucks 
some of the signatures would have defied me. 

In presenting these contents to the public the reader 
will please bear in mind that it is a true, literal copy, 
letter for letter and word for word. Excepting proper 
names it will be observed that the spelling is gener- 
ally modern, much more so than one would be apt to 
expect from the remoteness of the time and the then 
unsettled state of orthography, when perhaps the use 
of a dictionary of the English language was unknown. 
Persons of this period, as will be observed, were often 
careless in writing their names, the same individual 
spelling it in several ways, as Pen for Penn, Benet for 
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Bennet, and Hufif for Hough, thus sometimes render- 
ing it at this day very perplexing in making researches 
as to whether such names denote the same family ori- 
gin. The following is given as the contents of the an- 
cient document referred to, and which proves to be a 
marriage certificate of the earliest days of the colony : 

Ye 31 of ye 3m. 1684. 

William Sandford And fifrances Humer both of the 
County of Bucks in the province of Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing intentions of taking Each other in marriage, did 
publish their said intentions according to Friends of 
the said province, and no objections have been made 
but that they may proceed to the consumation thereof 

These are therefore to certify to all people that the 
said William Sandford and ffrances Humer upon the 
thirty first day of the third month, one thousand six 
hundred and eighty four, att the house of the said Wil- 
liam Sandford did take each other in marriage, sol- 
emnly witnessing that they will be true and faithful to 
each other as husband and wife so long as they both 
did live; in witness whereof the said William Sandford 
and ffrances his wife have hereunto put their hands 
the day and year above written. 

William Saford 
Ye mark of F Frances Sanford. 
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These whose names are unto subscribed were w^it- 
nesses to the said solemnisation and subscription. 

Rich: Noble John Otter 

Henary Burrham Ed. Benet 

James Boyden SamelloU Wolley 

Robert Dove Elizabeth Otter 

Michael huff Judith Noble 

ffrances Rossell Margaret Hanes 

william dark Hana Benet 

Stephen noble Mary Earlyeman 

James Rede Lidia noble 

James Spencer Ann Burrham 

Through the help of additional materials at hand 
we can furnish not only some particulars concerning 
the parties of this marriage but of those present How 
strange, after a lapse of upwards of one hundred and 
eighty-seven years, to be enabled thus to speculate on 
the strongest probability, of the day, the occasion, the 
parties, the witnesses and ceremony, as if we had been 
really there on the solemn but joyful occasion! And 
after having gone to a long, long nap with the rest of 
that company, had suddenly awakened now to commu- 
nicate our impressions to those living. Wonderful in- 
deed is the faculty that thus enables us, as it were, al- 
most insensibly to commune with the far distant past 
and connect it with times existing. 

In the immediate vicinity of the present borough of 
Bristol lived William Sandford, on a tract containing 
one hundred and sixty-two acres of land, which was 
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taken up by him several years before the arrival of 
William Penn, and purchased with a yearly quit rent 
of one bushel of wheat per hundred acres. Here, amid 
the forests, inhabited from the remotest period by the 
red man, and where roamed the prowling wolf, the 
shaggy bear, and the noble elk, he made himself a 
humble cabin and effected a clearing. Very few and 
very distant were his neighbors, but with a stout heart, 
a willing arm, and a firm reliance on Him who cares 
for all, he was inspired with vigor and renewed hopes 
for the future. England, that land of dearest associa- 
tions to him, he had been loath to leave, but the con- 
tinued persecutions of the established church against 
the tenets of his sect and principles had brought him 
in safet>' here, and was yet to bring thousands more of 
his countrymen within the space of less than half a 
century; here to perpetuate their honest convictions, 
found new homesteads, new towns and new empires, 
and by peaceful principles to make the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. 

After having lived rather solitary for several years 
in his log dwelling, William Sandford began to feel 
the loneliness of his situation. When he had done 
his day's work either in clearing or cultivating his 
land he thought there should be some one waiting at 
the door with affection, while the cheerful meal was 
smoking on the table. He thought, too, as he came 
from the chase with a saddle of venison on his shoul- 
der or a wild turkey dangling from his gun, that there 
should be some one to participate ; but above all he 
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must have thought seriously, as he tanned his buck- 
skin, that there should be some one to fashion them 
into good enduring breeches. With these and other 
grave thoughts there came a growing desire that it 
was not good for man to be alone, and so he beg^an to 
meditate like an ambitious general of conquest. 

Fortunately in this emergency there had recently- 
arrived from England a widow with a son and daugh- 
ter, who made her abode in his immediate neighbor- 
hood. In a country so unsettled under the circum- 
stances, it could not have been a difficult matter for 
William Sandford to form an acquaintance. We know- 
that young little Cupid is a sly old archer, and there 
is generally something very mysterious in his first 
approaches that subsequently lead to conjecture. So 
in this instance, the tender passion — ^the affair of the 
heart, or whatever else it may be termed, for we pre- 
tend only to surmise. So I surmise, then, that on one 
occasion as William Sandford, under the influence of 
some of these impressions, met Frances Homer, who 
was somewhat similarly situated in life, much so in 
habits, and the same in religious convictions, which 
soon led to mutual friendship, and this into further 
acquaintance, which at length ripened into a sincere 
and devoted affection. We further surmise from the 
very few inhabitants around, there could have been 
but few or no busy-bodies to caution friend William 
to "beware of the widders." This too would help to 
make matrimony easier, and arrangements were ac- 
cordingly made between them to enter into this state 
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according to the requirements of their sect and the 
law. 

Now it must be borne in mind that even with these 
primitive settlers and Friends — ^^a period, usually al- 
lowed, when people were so much better than of this 
age — the road to marriage was made not only toler- 
ably long, but well and carefully guarded by the way, 
for no premiums or extra inducements were held out 
to encourage the institution that promotes population. 
Our present hasty marriages, often the result of a vio- 
lent and sudden ebullition of the tender region, ac- 
companied by a few short and simple forms, what are 
they but a cunning improvement for expediting busi- 
ness to let you have time to repent at leisure for what 
you have been doing in haste ? Learn then, ye mod- 
erns, and gather wisdom from the past as a remedy 
for divorce. In the laws agreed upon in England, the 
5th day of May, 1682, and signed and sealed by the 
Governor and freemen of this province, we find the 
following : " That all marriages (not forbidden by the 
Law of God as to Nearness of Blood and affinity) shall 
be encouraged, but the Parents or Guardians shall be 
first consulted, and the marriage shall be published 
before it be solemnized, and it shall be solemnized by 
taking one another as Husband and Wife, before 
creditable witnesses, and a certificate of the whole, 
under the hands of the Parties and witnesses, shall be 
brought to the proper Register of that county, and 
shall be registered in his office." 
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William Sandford and Frances Homer, having 
agreed to take each other for man and wife, now pro- 
ceeded to the preliminaries attending the affair as re- 
quired from members of their faith, and confirmed by 
the customs of the time. Their intentions were next 
publicly declared before two monthly meetings, 
when a committee, consisting of the most discreet, as 
they certainly should be, of both sexes, were appointed 
to inquire, examine and report to the said monthly 
meeting, whether these parties were clear of all former 
marriages, or under any present engagements to 
others in that relation, and whether by a marriage it 
would be likely to prove beneficial to their future wel- 
fare. After these matters were duly investigated and 
satisfactorily ascertained, a favorable report of course 
followed. Then a certificate was issued allowing the 
parties to proceed with " their marriage in ye unity of 
friends according to ye good order established." 

With the aforesaid preparations and accessories we 
at length approach the wedding-day and the crowning 
event of our story. This took place, according to our 
present time, on the nth of June, 1684. For this 
happy day at his own house did William Sandford 
make ample preparations after the manner of his time, 
not with useless ostentation, for that word itself was 
not generally known, but in a plain, hospitable and 
unaffected manner. All his neighbors far around had 
been respectfully invited to attend, and these from the 
remoteness of the period could at most have been but 
few, from the sparseness of the population. On this 
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day then, and for the occasion, the guests were ob- 
served coming in various directions through the woods 
towards his house. Those on horseback came by the 
Indian and deer paths as the best traveled routes; those 
afoot came by less frequented ways in a more direct 
line by rocks and bushes, while the balance came by 
canoes, which they pulled well up on the river's bank 
to prevent their going astray by the advancing tide. 
Though few the settlers, there was no need for them 
to come armed on account of the Indians still among 
them, for from their continued peaceful relations hith- 
erto they well knew that they were really Friends. 

The company at length assembled in the house and 
seated on a number of rudely constructed benches ex- 
pressly provided. After the first few greetings of 
friendship and a few inquiries they became silent and 
absorbed. After due decorum William Sandford and 
Frances Homer, the bridegroom and bride, arose, and 
taking each other by the hand repeated each solemnly 
and sincerely, according to the specified form, "that 
they will be true and faithful to each other as man and 
wife as long as they did live." While this was being 
done we must call the reader's attention to that piece 
of stout parchment lying on a small table in one corner 
of the room, now crowded from its dimensions. This 
was the identical marriage certificate ready prepared 
for this occasion, and which we have already described 
and given. The ceremony being concluded the parties 
advanced to the table where William Sandford with a 
quill pen affixed his name to the aforesaid certificate. 



^ 
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but from the agitation of the moment, we presume, \\^^^ 
not aware that in so doing he had omitted a letter. Ne^^ ^^ 
came the turn of Frances, whose personal charms m- _ /^^ 
doubt were far superior to her intellectual, and haviir^ ^^^S 
been written "ye mark of frances Sanford,** the spm^^^^^^ 
was pointed out where she should place it, exacti^^ y 
under that of her newly chosen husband. Now '^ 

came the turn of the invited guests, or of those 2^^^ f 
least who were able to write, to acknowledge by thei ^- 
signatures that they were witnesses to the marriage ^ 
contract. 

Richard Noble, sheriff of the county, heads the list- ^-^' 
He lived on an extensive tract of land on the Dela- 
ware, about a mile above the Neshaminy. We pre- 
sume Stephen, Judith and Lydia Noble were member* 
of his family. James Boyden, one of the first mem- 
bers of Assembly, resided on the north side of the 
Neshaminy. Robert Dove, son of Francis Dove, a 
young man, resided in Middletown, near I^nghorne's. 
Michael Hough was probably from Makefield, where 
Richard Hough had settled the previous year. Wil- 
liam Clark resided on the north side of the mouth of 
the Neshaminy, and James Spencer in the vicinity of 
William Sandford's. John Otter at this time resided 
on his plantation of two hundred acres in the present 
Bristol borough, where one of its earliest streets still 
bears his name. Edmund Bennet resided in the pres- 
ent Bristol township, where he was an extensive land 
holder. At his house Mary Earlyman was married to 
Nehemiah Allen, of Philadelphia, in 1686. Samuel 
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Walley was probably related to Shadrach Walley, re- 
siding in the present Newtown township. Of Henry 
Burham, Frances Russel, James Reed, Elizabeth Otter, 
Margaret Haines, Hannah Bennet and Ann Burham, we 
can furnish nothing additional. The aforesaid twenty 
having now signed the certificate as witnesses, one 
matter still remained for a satisfactory conclusion. 
The monthly meeting again interposed its authority 
by requiring that all such certificates should be cop- 
ied by the clerk, Phineas Pemberton. 

Having now followed the wedding from its incep- 
tion, there still remains some curious matter for specu- 
lation. There was then of course no fashionable wed- 
ding tours, for these could not well be in the absence 
of public roads, steamboats and railways. The honey- 
moon, however, was an enjoyment chiefly spent in a 
visiting round among relations and friends, who were 
ever pleased from their isolated life to receive and en- 
tertain company. No doubt in the introduction of a 
wife to his bachelor home a change for the better was 
soon observable. Here William Sandford lived high- 
ly respected, and usefully employed in agricultural 
improvements and cattle raising for several years, as 
we know from the records, when in the autumn of 
1692 he departed this life. His will is dated March 
25, 1689, and from which we learn that he had two 
children, William and Mary, the former not likely 
seven years of age. From the same we learn that his 
wife's children before his marriage were William and 
Esther Homer. He ordered when the said two sons 
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arrived at age, that the " lands, houses, meadows and 
orchards" be equally divided between them. In it is 
this wise provision : " I further charge them that they 
do not quarrel and contend or go to law one with the 
other -about the estate as they shall expect God to 
bless them." We have proof here that at this early- 
date he was already possessed of orchards, and that 
strife among heirs was not a stranger even among 
Friends. William Homer subsequently sold his plan- 
tation, and in 1713 purchased two hundred and fifty 
acres in Byberry, "on Poetquesink creek," to which 
he removed. This remained in the family for a long 
period, and where William Homer, the father of the 
last possessor of the marriage certificate, was born. It 
is probable that some time after the widow returned 
to her kindred, and thus came the document to be 
treasured in the Homer family. 

There are several things that came to pass concern- 
ing that original certificate that William Sandford and 
Frances Homer could not have even dreamed. Could 
they have ever in the least imagined that its date by a 
change in chronology would in the future become the 
eleventh of June? Would it be likely that they could 
have ever supposed that the instrument itself would be 
preserved, even a long, long century after a Franklin 
or a Washington had been born, and that when over 
two hundred years had elapsed would thus afford a 
theme for the antiquary, be published in a book and 
read, as we hope, with entertainment and instruction? 
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About the year 1835 there resided in a remote sec- 
tion of Bucks county a journeyman tailor whose first 
or given name was Bartholomew, but for convenience 
sake was almost universally called Sauly. He may 
have been about forty-five years of age, slightly under 
medium height, but of a heavy set and a tendency to 
corpulency. In this rural community, at this time, it 
was a general custom in pursuing their avocation for 
tailors to go round among their patrons, taking with 
them their requisite tools, the other materials to work 
upon being supplied by the household, being generally 
of their own manufacture, and the products of their 
flocks and fields. Villages then were few, and under 
the circumstances this mode possessed several advan- 
tages. Shoemakers, spinners, tinkers, clock repairers, 
as well as several other occupations, would thus follow 
itinerant callings. We may well imagine among a 
more home-bred and social people what a spirit of 
romance was thus presented and fostered. With what 
interest too could now a journal be read of some one 
of those knights of the shears, the awl or the soldering 
iron, in their numerous adventures whilst on this 
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boarding round. This was certainly a picturesque 
phase in our former life and evidently introduced from 
Europe, most likely Germany through its handvverks-. 
burschen. Yes, to me, one such journal would pos- 
sess more attraction than all the novels written by a 
Dickens, Marryatt, Bulwer, James, and I know not 
how many more, though so lauded in their day. 

Sauly, as will be observed by his age, must now 
have pursued his occupation for a considerable time, 
and as a long resident in that section had thus ac- 
quired an extensive acquaintance, greatly promoted by 
his social disposition. Towards the latter end of July 
of the year mentioned, through his needle and partly 
by assisting a farmer in with his crops, he had almost 
made a continuous job of five weeks — a long period 
for our hero to give his constant daily attention 
at one stretch. However, he had for all this labor 
and painstaking something consoling in view, definitely 
conceived and arranged only a few days before its ex- 
piration. Now we well know when the arduous labors 
of harvest are over, for relaxation some seek a trip to 
Saratoga, the sea-shore, Niagara Falls, or a fishing ex- 
cursion; others, again, the race course, the pool table, 
the bill ard saloon, and various other places. But no 
such ideas entered Sauly's head; if they had he would 
have thought them either too expensive or luxurious. 
His taste was entirely different. What he had studied 
and resolved upon for his enjoyment, however, at this 
time, may have been as customary or fashionable as 
any of the above named recreations in these latter days. 
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It has been supposed that at some period of their 
lives all persons become devoted lovers, and that none 
can become such without having their weaknesses or 
infirmities strongly brought out. This was exactly 
Sauly's case. His love, however, was for rum — the 
genuine New England article distilled from molasses, 
and at this period as common in use as is now soda 
water or lager beer. As stated, whilst using his lap- 
board, needle and shears, or in making hay or binding 
grain, he had givefn the matter considerable attention 
as to the best mode of attaining this enjoyment. Such 
a study may surprise the uninitiated or our ignorant 
moderns as unnecessary ; but alas, Sauly knew from 
bitter experience the miseries that had heretofore as- 
sailed hirn in various ways whilst intoxicated, from 
which he now desired to escape. Had not mischiev- 
ous boys in playing at hide and seek or through his 
snoring repeatedly discovered him, though ever so 
nicely ensconced in a mow or in a barrack with his 
loved beverage beside him, and disturbed his slumbers 
by tickling his ears or nose with straws? Even those 
of older growth had searched him up in this state to 
drink the remaining contents of his bottle, sometimes 
leaving instead a vile home-manufactured article, the 
mere taste of which had sometimes helped to keep him 
a teetotaler for a whole month or two. However, 
could he have hit on some plan to prevent snoring on 
such occasions all would have been well, but unfor- 
tunately for such comfort or consolation even unto this 
day no such remedy has been discovered. 
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On an exceedingly hot Saturday immediately after 
dinner did the farmer pay Sauly his wages, when to 
carry out his plan he at once started for a neighboring 
store, purchased a round -bellied bottle, because he 
could secure no other, into which he had emptied a 
pint of rum and a pound of common brown sugar, the 
whole costing him about a dime and a half His bottle 
having evidently been modeled after that primitive 
vessel called a gourd, could not under any possibility 
be conveniently disposed or concealed in an ordinary 
pocket, but for convenience in carrying and a check 
to longing, thirsty eyes, he securely tied it within a 
large blue checkered cotton handkerchief, making all 
of a dozen of hard knots. He now started for a mill 
dam in a rather retired place but of convenient access, 
about a mile and a half distant in a southern direction, 
where he meant to indulge unrestrained and alone his 
appetite without any apprehension whatever of being- 
disturbed in so quiet a retreat. In spite of the un- 
common heat at this hour his anticipations had so in- 
cited him that he was not long in arriving there, hav- 
ing passed by some six or seven houses on the way. 
On one side of the dam lay a highway of little travel, 
from which he now turned off a few yards to the right 
so as to get immediately below its breast which was 
in a shady woods extending westward a considerable 
distance, within which were scattered around a num- 
ber of goodly sized rocks. In between two of these 
with a huge white oak to his rear was the spot. Any 
quantity of dead leaves were lying here, rendering it 
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the more comfortable as a resting or lodging place in 
such extreme weather. Sauly could not fail but ad- 
mire the judicious selection he had made with the un- 
usual quietness prevailing, indeed not having heard a 
sound of anything except the occasional noise of a 
locust on some bush or tree on the roadside incited 
thereto by the heat. 

To render himself more comfortable under the cir- 
cumstances he now took off his hat and vest, for coat 
he had none on, rolled up his sleeves, and wiping the 
profuse perspiration from his face preparatory to seat- 
ing himself on the leaves braced by the oak. He 
next commenced undoing the many knots of his hand- 
kerchief, in which, after some effort, he succeeded, and 
lo! before him, divested of all its covering, was the 
bottle containing his favorite drink. Holding it up 
and delightedly surveying it he observed the sugar 
partly settled to the bottom, but by a goodly shaking 
it soon became intermixed. Placing its extremity in 
his mouth he elevated it so as to let a portion of the 
contents descend in a gentle gurgling stream into a 
reservoir that may have been prepared to receive it 
many, many years before. But hark ! in this quietness 
a sound suddenly breaks forth to his astonishment, as 
if it had issued from out a vacant hogshead of his 
favorite beverage: "Bottle of rum! bottle of rum! 
pound of sugar! drink away now, Sauly, like a 
boozer!" Ho at once brought down his bottle and 
thought over this unexpected announcement, exclaim- 
ing: ** Frogs ! knowing ones too ! * to drink away,' that 
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is sensible on so hot a day. But as to being a boozer^ 
bug-bear or whatever it is, to frighten women and: 
children, I deny!" Again did he hear the exclamation.- 
*' Agreed," he shouted; and raised up deliberately the 
bottle to his mouth as an experienced sportsman 
would his gun preparatory to pulling trigger. As the 
liquid was descending, on looking along its range, 
most strange to say, he made a discovery up a tree-top. 
As I am in no hurry I would say to the reader that 
on a certain occasion, as we read in Don Quixote, 
Sancho Panza exhibiting a profound knowledge of the 
stars, in surprise asked him, ignorant peasant as he 
seemed, how he came by this information. The reply 
was through his lifting up the ivine bottle at nights. So 
Sauly on divers occasions even in daylight by similar 
means had enlarged the boundaries of his knowledge. 
For just now in his observation he spied a red squirrel 
that he fancied had dexterously placed its fingers on 
its nose and twirled them around and then winked and 
grinned at him for his drinking or what the frogs had 
said or perhaps both, and most provokingly repeated 
it. Again for solace and courage to meet all this was 
the bottle elevated but to hear in deep sepulchral tones 
"Bottle of rum! bottle of rum! pound of sugar! take 
only one drink more, Sauly, you boozer!" " Only one 
more drink!" thought he; "why I will take as many 
as I please in spite of all the frogs, squirrels or imps 
that may keep about here." For with drink his valor 
was now rising within him and therefore not disposed 
to yield to any trifles but boldly assert his rights- 
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TThe heat being still intense at this afternoon hour, 
xvith an increasing thirst and a disposition to slumber, 
tlie bottle was again raised and as he now looked over 
i"ts range he observed a red-headed woodpecker peep- 
ing from out his hole on a tall trunk and insultingly 
nodding to him whilst the former voice uttered in an 
<3minous dolorous tone, " Bottle of rum ! bottle of rum ! 
^ound of sugar! You will be drunk again, Sauly, as 
^ boozer!" 

He now felt vexed at frogs, squirrels, woodpeckers, 
^md what not, to be thus assailing him who had done 
"•hem no matter of harm, in fact had never intruded 
Xiimself on this ground before, and of all places had 
Jiere expected peace, where too there was not a human 
T>eing about. But he had imbibed so freely and his 
"bottle being empty he turned over, stretched himself 
at full length on the leaves and soon fell into a pro- 
found slumber. After several hours of this long sum- 
mer's day afternoon had thus passed away, he slowly 
awoke, dejected in ambition artd wondering where he 
was. However, his bottle soon claimed his attention, 
but to his great regret was as completely empty as the 
purse of a spendthrift heir. In this state to harass his 
feelings came forth again in dismal, admonishing 
strains, "Bottle of rum! bottle of rum! pound of 
sugar! you have been drunk again, Sauly, as a 
boozer !" 

The sun had now descended into the west, and in 
one hour more would disappear. Sauly arose some- 
what^Sbre and with a headache. On ascertaining his 
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whereabouts, he seized his bottle, which he enclosed 
again within his handkerchief, and donned his hat and 
vest with a view to his return. But with the approach of 
evening the clamor of the frogs had increased to an 
unendurable extent. Wisely and gladly did he now 
conclude to get away from so annoying a place and 
have his ears no longer assailed by epithets about his 
rum, sugar and drunkenness. Having made nearly a 
mile he met a farmer whom he intimately knew, re- 
siding in the vicinity, returning homewards from his 
labor, and under the impulse of the moment related to 
him the extraordinary adventure that had just befallen 
him at the dam. From its novelty the surprised 
farmer went that very evening to his nearest neighbor, 
Frederick Seiner, to whom he related all that Sauly 
had told him about the frogs. This highly delighted 
the latter, for he was one of the greatest wags and 
teasers in all that section, being a large, stout man, 
who almost at any time would as soon enjoy a joke 
as a dinner. He resided only about half a mile from 
the dam on a small farm of which he was the owner. 
On these hot nights with his bedroom window raised 
he could distinctly hear at all hours the frogs and now 
comprehend what they were saying. He enjoyed this 
hugely and under the circumstances kept thinking 
over it daily for some time. 

About two weeks had elapsed when whom should 
he accidentally meet but Sauly at the store, where both 
were in the general practice of making their purchases, 
being in fact the only one within three or four miles 
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^-i^ound. With what delight did now the jolly Seiner 
^-fiiproach the tailor from the knowledge that he had 
i*^ceived. "What," said he, "have you been doing at 
"VToungken's dam that the frogs there keep making 
Such a fuss about? Why I can hardly sleep at nights 
Aivith my window hoisted for their shouting * Bottle of 
rum ! bottle of rum! pound of sugar! Sauly was as 
drunk here as a boozer!"* The astonished tailor was 
tihrough this sorely puzzled, for he had forgotten that 
he had told any one about it. "Do they really say 
tliat ?*' replied he. " Really say it?" said Seiner, " why 
if you have any doubts about it come to my house on 
3.ny warm night or go down to the dam and judge for 
yourself* Sauly could not bear this. He shrunk away, 
fearing every person that now lived in the vicinity of 
the dam with the revelations they were thus making 
derogatory to his character or standing, and so for re- 
lief he left the neighborhood. But the tradition still 
lives and the frogs keep repeating, though all of half 
a century Has passed since the occurrence. 



Interrupted Napping. 

What would be said if a number of cases were to 
hapfHrn of voluntary submission during the winter 
months, for a number of years in succession, of one 
hour's uninterrupted sleep being only allowed at a 
time, for the accommodation of shelter and lodgings 
furnished? In addition, at the expiration of each ex- 
act hour, to be awakened with the noise of thunder, 
even causing the structure to vibrate or tremble, and 
then for a few seconds or minutes to be ejected for an 
airing into the cold and freezing atmosphere. Next to 
return to the aforesaid lodgings to be all repeated 
over again at the expiration of that particular time. 
The reader must understand that this is an unceasing, 
undeviating and enforced requirement for the benefits 
and advantages derived and only on this condition 
conferred and allowed. This is no fancy sketch. I 
know well the facts from near the beginning, having 
had ample time to make numerous observations on 
which to study and draw my deductions. But to my 
story or explanation. 

In the fall of 1857 a majority of the voters of Mont- 
gomery county saw fit to elect me to an office, upon 
the duties of which I entered on the first Monday of 
the new year, and in which I was continued for two 
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rms, or six years. My position required me to be 

Unually, at this time, several weeks at Norristown, 

wid the chief of the business to be transacted in the 

ourt house, but recently built, with the county com- 

issioners and treasurer. For convenience I boarded 

t the Rambo House, immediately opposite. A front 

com on the second or third story was assigned me 

r lodgings, which I thus occupied for five successive 

^A^inters, to which in this time I got of course pretty 

:raxniliar. The first night I occupied said chamber I 

^woke before daylight, and hearing considerable stir 

below I got up and went to the window and gazed 

out. The landscape lay covered several inches in snow 

the sky was unusually clear, the air calm but intensely 

^old, and the stars appeared to twinkle with more than 

ordinary lustre in the deep blue firmament. 

I turned to look up at the face of the high clock ir^ 
^he court house steeple, when in loudest tones it struck 
iive distinct times. With the first stroke I noticed all 
of thirty snow-birds issue in greatest consternation 
from out the lattice or open work immediately over 
the clock (but beside the bell that weighs 3,532 
pounds), maintaining their winged positions till it 
ceased, when they as speedily returned to their shelter 
and lodgings. The hour being too early for my con- 
venience I returned to my comfortable bed to reflect 
on what I had just now for the first time witnessed; 
certainly the most novel and punctual kind of nap- 
ping or sleeping and awakening that I have ever 
heard or read about. The renowned Sancho Panza, 
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thought I, had bestowed blessings on him who in- 
vented sleep, but certainly would not have com- 
mended such an addition as an improvement. But to 
return to the birds, my neighboring lodgers. 

I continued my observations on them fur five con- 
secutive winters. Perhaps through all hours of the 
night, and invariably at the striking of the hours, I 
would see their sudden issuing and return as stated. 
One thing struck me; they had certainly learned from 
experience that the striking must shortly cease, to 
venture at returning so soon thereafter, even when the 
sound had not fully ceased. The wonder is it did not 
wholly frighten them away. Perhaps this was only 
owing to a want of better shelter and repose through 
those long nights of cold and piercing blasts. It was 
also a wonder to me why they should for this purpose 
seek so elevated a place, even higher than most tree- 
tops. What was also singular to me in the long time 
I was there, I could not learn of anyone else observ- 
ing or noticing what I have just related. 

After an interval of eighteen years, I wrote to two 
of my friends residing in Norristown to observe during 
midwinter nights when the clock struck whether these 
birds still roosted there. The reply was that under 
the aforesaid circumstances they could not now be 
seen. One of my correspondents attributes the cause 
to the introduction of English sparrows, whose pugna- 
city is such as to drive them away, as well as some of 
our other more useful and interesting species of birds. 



The Tree and the Vine; 



William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania and its pro- 
prietary governor, landed at Upland, now called Ches- 
ter, according to old style, October 28, 1682, in the 
ship Welcome, commanded by Robert Greenway. 
One of his first acts was to naturalize the settlers who 
had located themselves here previously, and it appears 
to have been his earnest desire to extinguish every 
kind of title or claim to the lands necessary for the 
accommodation of his colony to. live also in lasting 
terms of friendship with the Indians. On the 4th of 
December, Penn had called the first Assembly togeth- 
er at the aforesaid place, about which time the three 
original counties of this State must have been formed. 
At a council held by the Governor at Philadelphia on 
the following 23d of first-month or March, it was or- 
dered ** that the seal of the county of Bucks be a tree 
and a vine," which brings me to this subject. 

It will appear from the aforesaid that the formation 
of Pennsylvania into the three counties of Chester, 
Philadelphia and Bucks must at least have been de- 



♦Composed for the Bucks County Bi-Centennial in March, 1882, 
and published in the Bucks County Intelligencer and Hatboro Public 
Spirit of May 6th of said year. 
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termined on a few weeks after Penn's arrival, and the 
said seal within a period of five months thereafter^ 
Whether such a seal was ever used for official pur- 
poses I have my doubts, as I possess no knowledge 
of having seen anything of the kind affixed or im- 
pressed on any ancient documents pertaining to fhe 
several records of the county, in the archives at Har- 
risburg or in the collections of the Historical Society, 
though I have carefully kept this matter in mind and 
even mentioned it in my History of Bucks County in 
1854. It is sincerely hoped if any device of the kind 
should be found it could be made the subject of some 
interest to the approaching bi-centennial of said coun- 
ty, and I for one would hail its discovery with no in- 
considerable degree of pleasure. However, I take the 
occasion to further impress this matter on the atten- 
tion of the several antiquaries now residing in the 
various districts of this noble old bailiwick if such a 
resuscitation be possible. 

Several years even before the birth of William Penn^ 
the Dutch had erected a fort for trading purposes with 
the Indians within the present limits of Bucks county, 
on an island a short distance below the falls of the 
Delaware. We also know how a little later they 
prosecuted the beaver trade with the utmost activity, 
and in the pursuit of which they must have repeatedly 
ascended the river to the Musconetcong and thence 
up the same to the jpresent Powhatcung lake. This 
fact is additionally confirmed by the knowledge ex- 
hibited of this section of the country on the early 
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Dutch maps prior to 1664. The Swedish chaplain, 
Rev. John Campanius, who resided on Tinicum island, 
below the mouth of the Schuylkill, from February, 
1643, till into the spring of 1648, when he embarked 
for Europe, states in his work on New Sweden that 
" about the falls the land is rich," and that " there 
grows a great quantity of grapevines, the fruit thereof 
w^hite, red, brown and blue ; the inhabitants want 
only to know how to press the grape in order to have 
a rich wine country." He further mentions that there 
is also to be found walnut, mulberry and several sorts 
of plum trees in abundance. Hence we see from this 
early description, and that too by a Swede, how ap- 
propriate and beautifully emblematic of this county 
was the " Tree and the Vine," which in consequence 
as natives of the soil must have. flourished here for 
ages. 

The aforesaid is also confirmed by letter from Wil- 
liam Penn, dated the 30th of 5th-month, 1683, to his 
friend, Henry Savill, in England, wherein he states 
"the woods yields us cypress, cedar, black walnut, 
sassafras, oak — white, black, red, Spanish, chestnut and 
swamp, the hardest and most lasting poplar — ^the best 
in the world. I have here a canoe of one tree that 
floats four ton of brick ; also ash and many that in 
England we have not. The woods also yields us 
grapes, plums, peaches and strawberries and chestnuts 
in abundance." Perhaps the heaviest body of timbei* 
found in Pennsylvania was in the manor of Pennsbury, 
the trees in that section being so large that one could 
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readily travel through them on horseback. Renn in a 
letter from there the 22d of 6th-month, 1700, to his 
secretary, James Logan, in Philadelphia, requests him 
to " send me up one of Carpenter's compasses for the 
woods, to steer by and take courses," meaning his lia- 
bility of getting lost unless aided by some such as- 
sistance. In this account " The Tree and the Vine " 
again impress us as they must have the early settlers 
through their wild and spontaneous luxuriance. 

"Here, under their own ** Tree and Vine," first came 
the Swedes and Dutch whose descendants we still 
have among us in the names of Cox, Moon, Closson, 
Johnson, Williams, Cooper, Hulings, Ackerman, Van- 
devere, Rambo and Oram. To the former much 
honor is due ; they prepared the way for William 
Penn, and long before his arrival continued to dwell 
here in peace and friendship with the natives and under 
all governments were alike good and useful citizens. 

Through religious persecution in Great Britain, the 
Friends commenced to arrive here from England and 
Wales. The following came between 1677 and 1682 
and settled in this county: John Pursloir, Daniel 
Brinston, Joshua Bore, John Wood, George Brown, 
William Biles, Charles Biles, Gilbert Wheeler, Robert 
Lucas, Richard Ridgway, Joseph Kirkbride, Samuel 
Darke, John Otter, William Darke, Lionel Brittain, 
Gideon Gambell and William Clark. In 1682 came 
Richard Amor, Henry Paxson, Luke Brinsley, John 
Clow, Joseph Clow, John Brock, William Venables, 
John Haycock, George Pownall and William Yardley. 
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With those that came in the Welcome, with the great 
founder, and settled in Bucks, are Thomas Fitz water, 
Nicholas Wain, Cuthbert Hayhurst, Giles Knight, 
John Rowland, Thomas Rowland and William Buck- 
man. Shortly after in the same year arrived Henry 
Marjoram, William Beeks, Henry Comly, John Scar- 
borough, Thomas Walmsley, Randall Blackshaw, 
James Harrison, Phineas Pemberton, Ralph Pember- 
ton, Robert Bond, Ellis Jones, James Clayton and 
James Dilworth. In 1683 Thomas Janney, George 
Stone, Richard Hough, John Hough, John Hart, John 
Palmer, Joshua Hoopes,William Bennett, Henry Baker, 
John Penquite, Joseph Growdon, Lawrence Growdon 
a.nd David Davis. In 1684, John Chapman, Thomas 
Langhorne, David Hall, John Eastborne, Thomas Can- 
by and Thomas Dungan. Most of these brought fam- 
ilies, also relatives, besides a number of male and fe- 
male servants. A few of the aforesaid were Baptists 
and fellow sufferers through religious persecution 
who had settled around Cold Spring, above Bristol. 
To the descendants of all the aforesaid the bi-centen- 
nial has a threefold interest — through the arrival of 
their ancestors, the founding of Pennsylvania and the 
formation of the county. 

About 1720 to 1 730 the Welsh commenced settling 
in New Britain and Hilltown, calling the former at 
first North Britain. Within said period the Irish 
commenced settling in Bensalem, Warwick and Bed- 
minster, and somewhat later in Tinicum and Haycock. 
They were a warm-hearted, impulsive people, and 
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none entered more freely into the struggle for in 
pendence. Comparatively few Germans were setti 
in the county previous to 1730. but after this d 
they commenced to pour rapidly into the upper a 
northwestern townships, and by keeping it up w 
into this century they have become so numerous th 
I entertain no doubt that they now constitute a ms- 
jority of the population, and through their devoti 
to agriculture in their southern progress keep absor 
ing the possessions of those that had preceded theirrr""^ 
I^et then the descendants of those that made th^^^^ 
wilderness blossom as the rose forget at this gre^^^ 
festival that they were Swedes, Dutch, English, Welsh"^^* 
Irish, German or French, for an amalgamation fro 
all of these has now made them American citize?is, an 
physically, intellectually and morally the equals o- 
any people. Let too the wandering sons of ol 
Bucks residing elsewhere, also return to participate i 
this grand family reunion for entertainment, instruction^ 
and the renewal of friendship, for which we may be 
all the better. Let now, for the first time, the ringing 
rocks of Knock \m mix 'cm be brought forth to hail 
the joyful occasion. Let the Conestoga team, the 
Durham boat, the Troy coach, the gig, the loom and 
the flax-brake of our grandfathers be represented, as 
also the spinning-wheel and reel of our grandmothers, 
for these have all been of use in their day. The fox 
of the Haycock and the 'coon of the Tohickon should 
also be there as living representatives of very old 
families. This brief mention is only given as more 
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suggestive of novelty and to help break the monotony 
of a mere modern mechanical display. 

Almost two centuries have now elapsed since Wil- 
liam Penn in council ordered "That the seal of the 
county of Bucks be a Tree and a Vine." Since then 
how many have left Europe to find here a home by 
their own " Tree and Vine," for convenience, for lib- 
erty, and prosperity's sake ? No tithes, no standing 
armies, no privileged classes, no church and state, no 
<zensorship of the press to exact obedience from the 
xnind, the body, and the purse. This was well for the 
"first century. The beginning of the second, after a 
long war, brought peace, independence, the extinction 
of hereditary and feudal prerogatives from both the 
Proprietary and the Crown. Then came the abolition 
of negro slavery, also of servitude for passage from 
Europe and imprisonment for debt, and more recently 
the final emancipation of all born in bondage through- 
out the whole length and breadth of this great Re- 
public. But witness other results. Several vast ca- 
bles now span the broad Atlantic, connecting this 
country with Europe, over which, with lightning 
speed, messages are sent. Yet it is an American 
invention. Visit the field, the workshop, and the 
ocean; visit the city and the country; how much do 
we behold at these respective places that either owe 
their discovery or improvement to the ingenuity of 
our countrymen, and go to verify our previous asser- 
tion as being fully the equal of any other nationality. 
Let then the memories of the past and the love we 
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cherish therefor, bring us to the Bucks county bi-c*- ^2-^^* 
tennial to witness the glorious progress and prospe -^^^^ 
of this good old bailiwick, where was the home '=^ ^ 
William Penn, Phineas Pemberton, Jeremiah Lair"m -•nj 
home, Joseph Growdon, Edward Marshall, Dan.ir~m ni( 
Morgan, George Taylor, John Lacey, John Fitc^=:^tc 
Robert Morris, Jacob Brown, Zebulon Montgome^^ ^ci 
Pike, and how many more could yet be mentioned ^^ ^ 
swell the catalogue as the fruit from this " Tree ancEzis^ -sd 
Vine." 



The Bird of Happy Omen. 



Among the remarkable mysteries of the past, and 
in which numbers beh'eved, was the bird of happy 
omen. This was said to be a snow white dove from 
the spirit land, come to announce to the sick their ap- 
proaching death and their speedy departure to a bet- 
ter world and a happier state of existence. During 
the whole of the last century and even into the begin- 
ning of this, when the country was far less settled and 
woods greatly abounded, this faith had its fullest sway, 
influenced as it was by several local causes, now no 
longer existing. Thus it is that even prevailing opin- 
ions may undergo a change with natural agencies, or 
surrounding circumstances, out of which they grew 
and were even fostered. 

Need we wonder that in an age of little education, 
of simple habits, and living isolated as our ancestors 
did, that they should now and then be deceived by 
external objects. No people are entirely free from 
superstition, for no mortal man possesses the power to 
draw a line as to where it begins or ends, and so with 
all other knowledge. I have alluded back to over a 
century and a half ago, and we know not in that time 
hence what judgment posterity will pass on us. It 
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was something for Isaac Newton to discover at an 
advanced age and give us his opinion upon ; that he 
had found out at last that he knew very little, even of 
that which was immediately around him. 

A request was made to the author in 1852, by the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, to prepare an ar- 
ticle on " Local Superstitions," particularly those that 
had prevailed in Bucks and Montgomery counties, 
whose traces were passing away, and in consequence 
likely to be sooner or later forgotten. The object 
was not to represent the dark side of human nature, 
for I rejoice that even its most odious feature, witch- 
craft in Pennsylvania, did not, like at other places, be- 
come an instrument of terror, bloodshed and perse- 
cution to its inhabitants. It was here just as harmless 
as its people were simple and inoffensive in their man- 
ners and customs. The article was accordingly pre- 
pared and published the following year in the Society's 
collections, and, it appears, attracted some interest. 
The result, however, was at least a complimentary let- 
ter from a distinguished American author, urging me 
to persevere still further in this line as a field as yet 
but little investigated. As is well know^n, some of the 
choicest creations in literature have been based on 
this subject by Shakespeare, Schiller, Goethe, Scott 
and Irving, besides others, as for instance our distin- 
guished poet and staid Friend, J. G. Whittier, who is 
stil Hiving. 

In said article mention was made for the first time 
to my knowledge of the bird of happy omen. In all 
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my researches since, though all of one-third of a con- 
tury has passed in the interval, I have not yet suc- 
ceeded in finding anything to the contrary. My atten- 
tion was first called to this subject in a very singular 
manner when a small boy, now nearly half a century 
^go. A near relative and another woman of about 
middle age had a conversation respecting the death 
of an aged aunt of one of the parties under very pe- 
culiar circumstances, to which I was an attentive lis- 
tener, and at the time made such an impression on 
me as to keep it in mind for future consideration or 
^ven investigation. 

It was stated that about midnight in winter with a 
tolerable snow on the ground, one of the aforesaid 
acted in the capacity of a nurse to the said aged wo- 
man, who was at the time lying very low and not ex- 
pected to recover. A light was kept burning in the 
chamber on a stand near a windpw. Being otherwise 
alone and to beguile the wearisomene.ss of the time 
and as appropriate to so serious an occasion, she took 
up the family Bible and after reading therein probably 
for about half an hour she heard a peculiar noise at 
the window. Turning around to observe the cause, 
she observed distinctly a beautiful snow-white bird the 
size of a full grown domestic pigeon standing outside 
on the window sill nodding its head and gently tap- 
ping against the pane at least five or six times. She 
sat quietly without any fear, determined to observe it 
closely. After being there about two minutes it flew 
off and suddenly disappeared. 
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The good woman had often heard of several family 
traditions respecting the bird of happy omen coming 
to the sick chamber window even at midnight to an- 
nounce a speedy and a happy death to the unfortunate 
suffi^er, and this under the circumstances must be 
that messenger. On seeing the bird, as may be well 
expected, she somewhat excitedly went to the bedside 
to be now satisfied that her patient could not possibly 
long survive. She therefore hurriedly aroused the 
several members of the family, and related to them that 
she had seen the long-spoken-of white dove at the 
window, where he had left his token. Such an an- 
nouncement, as may be well imagined, created some 
consternation, for the woman was actually dying and 
in less than two hours thereafter breathed her last. 

This must have taken place at least over half a cen- 
tury ago, and could not fail under the circumstances 
to cause considerable comment in the family and 
among their numerous relatives. It was also the 
means of reviving quite a number of traditions of sim- 
ilar occurrences that had happened within a century 
previous, and all had prognosticated with an equal 
certainty. What else, reasoned they, could this be but 
a messenger from the spirit world? Who had seen a 
similar bird in the daytime that would be thus likely 
to be abroad even at midnight? I confess I never 
have, and I here now state that I question if even a 
single reader of this that has seen this bird alive and 
abroad, unless in very severe winters as stated. Now 
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well may it be asked, What bird can this be possess- 
ing so marvelous a character and yet really exist? 

I may state that after I had ascertained the afore- 
said information, and believing the respectable sources 
from which it was received, that it could not by any 
means be all fiction or, if you will, superstition,' I de- 
termined on solving the mystery, though it might 
take time. Some ten years afterwards, I had heard of 
a neighbor finding in midwinter, concealed in his hay 
loft, a white owl which he unfortunately killed in cap- 
turing, which I went on purpose to see, and was re- 
garded by all as a remarkable curiosity. I was at 
once impressed with its appearance, and thought here 
was an explanation for the bird of happy omen. 
Wilson's American Ornithology was consulted for 
further information, and I therein ascertained that the 
white or snow owl was a native and resident of Hudson's 
Bay and of the far North, and only came as far south 
as Pennsylvania in very severe winters for the sake of 
food, being only abroad at nights, in the day time re- 
maining securely sheltered. That it was owing to 
this circumstance that the dazzling light of the sick 
chamber at late hours had occasionally attracted them, 
particularly on unusually dark, snowy or drizzling 
nights, and thus given rise to this beautiful if not ro- 
mantic fiction bordering on the supernatural. 



Going to Town. 



When a lad of nine or ten years of age it was my 
lot to reside in Springfield township, Bucks county. 
The time I speak of was about the years 1834-35, suf- 
ficiently remote to observe the great changes that 
have since taken place in men, matters and things. 
The people of the neighborhood were chiefly of Ger- 
man extraction, descendants of the early settlers, and 
engaged in rural occupations. Their principal market 
at this time for the sale of produce was Philadelphia, 
forty-two miles distant, to which the larger farmers 
would make sometimes as many as three or four trips 
in a year, chiefly in the fall and winter, but a majority 
of them would rarely venture to make more than one. 

As I revert to this period I cannot help but smile 
at the immensity of this undertaking and what an 
amount of talk, planning and preparation it required 
before the wagon was set in motion and the journey 
entered upon. The horses for instance would have to 
be stuffed with extra feeding some three or four days 
in advance so as to be enabled to endure the fatigues 
of so long a journey. In this time also would the 
pork and the poultry be got ready and the flax, butter 
and eggs packed. But the boy that would be per- 
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mitted by his parents to go along would be made 
more than ordinarily happy. To raise the means to 
purchase for his wants, he would take along hogs' 
bristles for the brushmakers, bladders for the snuff- 
manufacturers, the rabbits and partridges he may have 
trapped, also chestnuts, shellbarks and walnuts that 
his industry had gathered. For these he would be 
likely to purchase a pocket knife, a harmonica, and 
sometimes a cap, a book and candy. But on his re- 
turn to school he would be the envy of the pupils 
who would flock around to see his purchases and hear 
him tell of the marvelous wonders he had seen. In 
fact for weeks afterwards he would be known and re- 
garded by his less unfortunate comrades as the boy who 
had been to town. 

At that time we readily admit that "going to town," 
as it was called, was a much more arduous undertak- 
ing than now. Turnpikes were hardly known and 
bridges few. The market wagons were huge and 
heavy, and elliptic springs had not yet been introduced. 
Most of the farmers would take their wallets filled with 
provisions and beds along, the latter of which at night 
v^ould be unrolled on the inn floors. The horses from 
being overfed, particularly with corn and cut feed, 
would occasionally be attacked with cramps, which 
occasionally would prove fatal. From custom, neigh- 
bors occasionally would arrange it so as to go in com- 
pany, sometimes would thus be seen from five to 
twelve wagons together from one neighborhood. 
There was an advantage in this, for should either stand 
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in want of mutual assistance, as for instance the break- 
ing down of a wheel, getting stuck in the mire or 
stalled on a hill, they would readily have aid at hand. 
To lighten their loads it would be customary for them 
to perform half the journey on foot. On those occa- 
sions many anecdotes would be told and city experi- 
ences given. These would be particularly dwelt upon 
for the benefit of those now on their first trip. Most 
marvelous stories would be told how pockets had 
been picked, turkeys stolen, game devoured by cats, 
pocket books apparently well filled found before their 
eyes, and gold watches secretly offered very cheap be- 
cause stolen. There too was the much dreaded clerk 
of the market, who would confiscate anything found 
too short in weight. No wonder then, with so many 
perils nigh, did these simple, honest and unpretentious 
folks deem a journey to town as an event in their lives. 
Boys on their first trip were led to believe that the 
city was surrounded by a massive iron chain which it 
was necessary for them to bite or gnaw through be- 
fore they would be allowed to enter. Many a poor 
boy has been tantalized on this subject and instead of 
entering with the ardent expectations he had set out 
approached it with dismay. It has been to me a mat- 
ter of wonder how this story of the chain could have 
originated and obtained such a widespread notoriety. 
I have never been able to find the least foundation on 
which to base it, and am therefore led to believe that 
it was brought with many other strange and singular 
things with the early settlers from the fatherland and 
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^^^hen once introduced grew and fostered here with 
"^lieir growth. So well indeed was this circulated that 
^ven down to this day every ivative person found in 
^hat section of^3$>untry knows of this marvelous story 
of the chain. 

Children sometimes would absent themselves from 
Their parents, while the latter were busy attending the 
sale of their produce to see the sights of the town and 
in consequence would get lost. Well do I remember 
having been lost under the following circumstances: 
I had been left to stay in the city for a week with 
an acquaintance of my father's. A boy in the family, 
a trifle older than myself, went with me to see the 
State House. After we had been through the build- 
ing we entered the square adjoining where we unthink- 
ingly trespassed on the grass. This had no sooner 
been f)erceived by the keen-eyed superintendent than 
we were, as I thought, severely reprimanded. I now 
told my companion in alarm that I wished to returji 
and begged of him to accompany me. This he de- 
clined doing, so in consequence I set off and after 
walking some distance, and had turned into several 
streets, I become sensible that I was lost. I now be^ 
came sadly perplexed and after asking several persons 
where the gentleman's residence was, and receiving no 
satisfactory answers, or such that I could properly un- 
derstand, I at length approached an elderly gentleman, 
and as I spoke burst into tears. He compassionately 
enquired whether I was from the country and a 
stranger in the city. On telling him I was, he bade 
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me cheer up, that he would see me safe to where I 
wanted to go. He took me by the hand, and going a 
short distance went into a corner store and asked for 
a directory, which being handed him he sought the 
name I gave him, when we started for the desired 
place. While on our walk he told me that he had 
also come from the country, and when about my age 
had also got lost, and was now doing for me what had 
once been done for him. No parent could have 
proved more solicitous, for he did not rest satisfied 
till he saw me in the door and sure I was at the right 
place, when he shortly took his leave and soon dis- 
appeared in the crowds of passers-by. To me this 
kind-hearted gentleman was of course an entire strang- 
er and this was my first and last knowledge respect- 
ing him. 

In said section of country at the time I speak of, 
light wagons were almo.st unknown, and in conse- 
quence pleasure trips to the city rare. To go to town, 
was to go on business, to realize a certain amount 
from the sale of produce and for the purchase of ne- 
cessaries, and then return home. Though many of 
them had heard doubtless of the Navy Yard, of the Mint 
and above all of the Fairmount Water Works, yet 
they had not sufficient curiosity to visit either. But 
they had been to town, and what they thus incidentally 
happened to meet with or see would in their families 
and with their neighbors for some time after form con- 
siderable matter for conversation and wonder. 



I^egend of Huckleberry Hill. 



Often no doubt as the traveller has journeyed over 
the well-made turnpike, he has observed but a short 
distance north of the Willow Grove, either on the Old 
York or Doylestown road, the fine prospect there af- 
forded of the surrounding country, which is undula- 
ting and abounds in that diversity of scenery which 
constitutes an elegant and highly interesting land- 
scape. Of the several hills in view, there is one that 
the eye dwells on with peculiar satisfaction, as con- 
stituting a beautiful and elevated feature of the back- 
ground, as he gazes in an eastern direction. This is 
the conical eminence of Huckleberry Hill, so named 
by the early settlers of the vicinity about a century 
and a half ago, from the abundance of whortleberry 
bushes covering its surface. To its summit from 
where we were speaking the distance may be nearly 
two miles, and from whatever direction it is viewed, 
still presents the same general outline. Within the 
past fifty years a public road has been constructed 
over its highest part, running east and west, dividing 
it in nearly two equal parts. Its summit and north 
side is still covered with forest, consisting chiefly of 
oak, hickory and chestnut, and extending in that di- 
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rection to its base at which flows the Pennepack, re- 
maining at this day the wildest section of country for 
miles around. Its southern declivity is cultivated, 
and on which are situated several farms. 

The Willow Grove is situated in a charming valley 
through which flows a winding stream, which is 
known in our Colonial Records of 1722 as Round 
Meadow run. This empties into the Pennepack, and 
forms the western boundary of Huckleberry Hill, 
which will be thus seen is situated in the angle formed 
by the two aforesaid streams. The village just named 
is well and favorably known as a summer resort by 
the citizens of Philadelphia, as well as of our other 
large cities. It follows that parties of pleasure are oc- 
casionally made up, and in which the people of the 
neighborhood sometimes join for an occasional stroll 
.to the top of the hill, where they think themselves 
amply repaid by the magnificent prospects afforded of 
the surrounding country. The hills of New Jersey 
are seen fading away till lost in the far distant blue, 
while those of the Neshaminy and Schuylkill are 
nearer at hand. To enumerate the various hills and 
streams, as well as towns, villages and other improve- 
ments that may be here seen, would require more 
space than we are willing to give. The seasons, too, 
with no sparing hand, are lavish of attractions on 
Huckleberry Hill. In the spring innumerable violets, 
geraniums and azeleas are scenting the air, amid the 
'reverberations of the wood robin and the melody of 
the thrasher and catbird. Summer makes its woods 
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^^^\y the more shady, its breezes more invigorating as 

adorns with snowy beauty the laurel flowers or 

ipens the raspberries, blackberries and whortleberries. 

lUtumn, too, has its charms for the sportsman and 

he gatherer of nuts. Even winter, with its frosts, as 

:he schoolboy well knows, is sure to give increased 

^avor to the persimmons, nannaberries and chicken 

grapes. 

Having now described the hill, as well as several 
of its surrounding attractions, it becomes us on ac- 
count of our story, to carry the reader's attention back 
to about 1760, a remote period in our history, when 
Pennsylvania was but a colony of a distant but power- 
ful empire. Round Meadow run, of which we have 
spoken, at about half a mile from its mouth, on its 
northern side, on an elevated position, stood a stone 
house, one and a half stories high with a hipped roof, 
at one end of which peered out a huge chimney top. 
Adjoining this was a low one-story addition of logs, 
which now answered all the purposes of a kitchen. 
This latter portion was the most ancient of the whole, 
having once served as an original dwelling to the first 
settler ; a few yards in front, and quite conspicuous 
from its position, stood a ponderous well-sweep with 
a bucket at one end dangling in the air. Adjacent 
was a garden well stocked with kitchen vegetables, at 
the lower end of which and beneath a cover of boards 
stood six or eight straw hives swarming with bees. 
The whole was enclosed with a neat clap-board fence, 
whitewashed. Not far off stood a log barn with a 
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threshing floor; adjoining was a smaller building 
covered with straw, which served as a wagon shed. 
Near the house was a crib for Indian com, and 
several other small outbuildings. In the rear were 
several stacks of hay and grain. Around were four 
or five cultivated fields and a long strip of meadow by 
the stream. All betokened neatness, order and thrift. 
Here lived Derrick Kroons, a plain substantial farmer. 
Derrick was of German descent : his father came 
from the Palatinate, and shortly after his arrival at 
Philadelphia, settled near Germantown on an exten- 
sive tract of land he had purchased from one of his 
countrymen. As years passed on Derrick grew to be 
a man and finally took to himself a wife, a daughter 
of one of the burghers of Germantown. In the course 
of time a family was found growing around him, and 
so he began to think of emigration. He concluded to 
move farther up the country where greater induce- 
ments were offered than in the neighborhood he lived. 
Land, he was aware, could not only be purchased 
much cheaper, but from its newness was more fertile 
than that by long continuous farming had become ex- 
hausted. From these views he at last became the 
possessor and occupier of the place just described, and 
which had become so on his part by dint of hard 
labor and rigid economy. At his. first removal hither 
he found of eighty acres but twelve of clearing, as it 
was called, and enclosed with a rude substitute of 
blackened logs, poles, stumps and brush as a fence, 
near the centre of which was a rude log cabin and 
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rickety stable. This change had been efTecteci in less 
than fifteen years. His cleared lands had spread far- 
ther around him, his buildings were enlarged and 
comfortable, his stock and cattle had increased, and 
his garners were filled, and above all the whole had 
been paid for. Surely the owner of this, with his con- 
tinued prosperity, should have been thankful if not 
really contented. 

The people at this time, as the country was but 
thinly settled, lived remote from one another, and 
from their situation more dependent for assistance 
from their neighbors than now, and this begat more 
familiarity and freedom in their social intercourse. A 
wood-chopping, flax-pulling, house-raising, corn-husk- 
ing, or a similar occasion would often bring together 
a neighborhood. At such places, whatever was most 
current, would be sure to be talked over, and of 
course would furnish much food for subsequent re- 
flection* Our wise ancestors thus had a glorious sub- 
stitute for the newspaper press of the present day. 
From this isolated manner of living, the fact is the 
people loved these assemblages as much from hearing 
the prevailing news as from any other cause. Human 
nature and human curiosity we must confess are 
pretty intimately associated. Now, Derrick Kroons 
had been at one of these gatherings, and when nearly 
everything else had been exhausted, the conversation 
turned on no less a subject than Anthony Larry's 
massive silver shoebuckles. But to relate even an iota 
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of these will require my patient reader a new para- 
graph. 

A tradition had been extant that in 1697 Captain 
Hans Moens, Niles Laerson and Peter Rambo of 
Ramsdorp, on the Delaware, had followed the Penne- 
pack up into the region to search for mines from in- 
formation derived from the Indians. What success 
attended their efforts has been lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity. But it was generally believed that the exist- 
ence of these mines had been certainly confirmed by 
Anthony Larry. Anthony had been a pupil and as- 
sociate of the renowned Dr. Christopher DeWitt, and 
through him became skilled in physics, magic, con- 
juration and the divining rod. His residence was 
about two miles from Derrick Kroons, where a maid- 
en sister for many years kept house for him ; for we 
must know he was a bachelor. Often was he called 
upon to go twenty miles to cure bewitched cattle, find 
hidden treasures and lasting streams of water. Why 
scarcely a well could be dug without his having been 
first consulted, and his skill practically applied so as 
to insure success to the enterprise ! Thus with years 
he acquired considerable reputation for his success in 
the aforesaid arts. 

We of this age may smile at our forefathers* credul- 
ity, but who knows in a century hence another gene- 
ration may equally do so of us ? Towards his latter 
years, and while in the midst of an extensive practice, 
he wore a pair of massive silver shoebuckles, that 
wherever he went caused the admiration of the peo- 
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pie, and finally led to the most extravagant con- 
jectures. What Anthony said concerning their origin 
and possession .we do not know, but rumor had it that 
through his acknowledged skill and divination, he at 
length found the silver mine, and fi-om the virgin ore 
by his order, these buckles had been made in Phila- 
delphia, and where he enjoined the strictest secrecy. 
The probability, however, is that the whole would 
have been clearly ascertained if a sudden death had 
not made the matter short. His aged sister declared 
to her inquisitive neighbors that she knew nothing 
about either the silver mine or how he came in pos- 
session of the buckles. So the silver mine still re- 
mained enveloped in the greater mystery, a subject 
of much speculation as to its locality and existence 
even down to this enlightened age. 

On a cold night in the latter part of December, 
Derrick Kroons sat by his fire-side. On an ample 
hearth a comfortable fire of dry hickory wood was 
sending forth broad flashes of light as it went crack- 
ling and blazing up the chimney. A high-backed set- 
tle was standing midway the room fronting the fire, 
on which were sitting two. of his intimate friends, 
Yorick VanKlinken, of Holland, in Northampton 
township, and his neighbor, John Scraggins. Teddy 
O'Rourke, an Irish schoolmaster, who was now here 
in his weekly boarding round, sat near by on a chair. 
Near the centre of the room the good woman of the 
household was busily engaged in spinning, while two 
girls were knitting by a heavy table, at which several 
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boys were making rude pictures on a slate. This 
constituted the group, if we will not omit Fritz, a stout 
German boy recently bought for his passage, who was 
dozing on a bench by the wall. The furniture of the 
room was simple; a high corner cupboard, through 
its glass doors displayed china and earthenware, sev- 
eral tiers of pewter plates glistened from a dresser, 
and overhead on a rack reposed a long rifle and a shot- 
gun, while from nails in the joists were suspended by 
way of ornament, several little stuffed birds of red, 
yellow and blue ribbon, with sundry shot-pouches, 
powder-horns, red peppers and ears of Indian corn 
carefully culled for seed. By the aforesaid dresser 
stood a huge pitcher filled with cider, just drawn from 
the cellar, with a large dish heaped with deep red and 
yellow apples, both the product of his farm ; near by 
stood several empty bowls only waiting to be used. 
Our three men, with the host, were smoking their 
pipes and engaged in conversation. 

After the party had discussed several topics, the 
conversation turned at length on the silver mine. 
John Scraggins, who was a descendant of one of the 
oldest families in the neighborhood, related several 
traditions respecting it, derived from the Indians and 
early settlers. He had full faith in its existence some- 
where in the vicinity, and that Dr. Larry must have dis- 
covered it. He then went on to tell how on one First 
day at Horsham Meeting, as he with others were 
seated around on benches with their heads inclined 
and their minds absorbed on things spiritual. An- 
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thony came in and seated himself near the centre of 
the room, and with one leg on the other, began to 
meditate, and as he was thus sitting the eyes of some 
of the congregation instinctively, as it were, got riv- 
ited on the silver shoe buckles, which changed their 
thoughts to worldly matters. Now if these shoe 
buckles could effect even some of the aforesaid 
Friends in their silent worship, what might be ex- 
pected from them when under less resisting influ- 
ences ? 

Yorick VanKlinken believed that the divining rod 
would be sufficient to establish to a certainty the ex- 
istence of the silver mine, and recommended by mu- 
tual co-operation that a thorough examination be 
made of all probable localities. He deeply regretted 
the death of his highly respected friend, and thought 
had he lived would have certainly divulged the dis- 
covery for their general benefit. Teddy O'Rourke, 
who had actually examined a map in the old country, 
related from a recollection of the same, how the exist- 
ence of silver here could be easily accounted for on 
geographical principles. That as it had already been 
found in the greatest abundance in the Sierra Madre 
mountains of New Spain, it must follow that the same 
vein extended into the Alleghenies as one of its branch- 
es, and from thence to the Blue Ridge, to Edge Hill 
and so on at last into Huckleberry Hill, where its 
ramifications might possibly terminate. 

Now Teddy's idea was certainly original if not in- 
genious and was not without some influence from his 
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reputation as a scholar ; and that, too, from the old 
country. It may be well enough to relate how he 
came in his present position as instructor of youth. 
The old log school house which stood off nearly a 
mile, before he came in possession, was empty for the 
want of a teacher a whole year and a half, when a for- 
tunate occurrence at once reinstated him on its vacant 
throne. Near the close of the autumn, as several men 
were returning from a wood chopping, they observed 
a man appearing almost lifeless, lying by the roadside. 
They approached and shook him rather violently, 
which he answered by several groans and indistinct 
numbers. They were satisfied that the man was high- 
ly intoxicated, as he had a jug by his side, and pro- 
ceeded to set him upright against a tree ; and in sev- 
eral hours returned and aroused him from his stupor. 
He was taken to a house near by, and stated on re- 
covering himself that he was a school teacher by pro- 
fession, and was seeking a situation. Owing to his 
habits and his own confession, these were regarded as 
sufficient recommendations ; for it was considered in 
those times that he who could possibly earn himself a 
living at any other pursuit would not willingly thus 
offer to be a teacher. 

At the aforesaid circle much was said respecting the 
silver mine, for all appeared to be satisfied as to its ex- 
istence; therefore its locality was pretty thoroughly 
canvassed. Derrick Kroons said but little, for he was a 
man of action rather than words. This was a marked 
trait in his character and had distinguished him 
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through life. But this night's conversation offered 
him much for reflection. On a later occasion while 
going to market, mounted on his favorite horse and 
leading another, both pretty well loaded with flax, 
pork, poultry and butter, carefully stowed in wallets 
and panniers, he overtook his neighbor, Phineas Car- 
wood, bound on a similar errand. As they journeyed 
together, to beguile the tediousness of the way, a long 
conversation ensued, wherein Phineas said, "Ah, if we 
could but find the silver mine then there would be 
no further necessity for us to toil and struggle for so 
many years as we have, in wet and dry and heat and 
cold, for the maintenance of ourselves and families. 
Then we could hold up our heads, have our fine 
country seats and coaches, like the Hamiltons, Aliens, 
Norrises and Logans." Here Derrick received addi- 
tional food for reflection. 

Another circumstance transpired which worked 
considerably on his feelings. John Scraggins had a 
new flax hole built in a bank by the roadside, where a 
day laborer, by the name of Giles Wendell, was break- 
ing flax. The smoke from the fire within briskly 
arose and curled most gracefully in the clear blue sky, 
and at once arrested the attention of Derrick, who 
proceeded to the place with a view of getting a similar 
operation performed for himself When he came there, 
in looking at the flax as it lay spread out for drying, he 
observed a small stone carefully placed at one side, 
which from its shining particles arrested his attention. 
Giles informed him that in coming to his work that 
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mornmg, on Huckleberry Hill, by the light sprinkling 
of snow he had tracked a rabbit to a heap of stones, and 
while endeavoring to capture him, this stone, which 
he had brought along as seeming to contain some 
kind of mineral. Derrick made some inquiries as to 
the locality, but beyond this ventured no remarks. 

We have heretofore forgot to mention Derrick's es- 
pecial weakness. This was an excessive longing for 
riches ; he was also endowed with more than ordinary 
secretive powers. His habits were also selfish, in 
which respect he greatly differed from his friend, 
Yorick VanKlinken. Derrick's mind became more 
and more absorbed on the silver mine. Through the 
months of January, February, and beginning of March, 
he was especially active in prosecuting the search, and 
forming most sanguine plans for the future. Little 
did his neighbors and friends, nay even his wife, the 
partner of his bed, iqiagine what was going on, either 
mentally or practically. Great riches he was bent 
upon, which he desired for himself alone. 

Whoever has wandered over Huckleberry Hill, must 
have observed on its north side, beginning near its 
summit, a deep ravine, which extends nearly to the 
Pennypack at its base. Whether it was occasioned in 
the first place by any mining or quarrying operations 
is unknown, but is certainly very observable there. 
Perhaps as the soil is composed of a very coarse 
gravel interspersed with small stones, the action of 
the rains and frosts have been sufficient to have oc- 
casioned it in the course of centuries. The place, 
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even to this day from its situation is quite retired^ and 

persons are still living in the neighborhood who are 

not in the least aware of its existence. A stranger 

will not know it till he is quite near, from its being so 

hidden in trees and bushes. The sides of the ravine 
are much covered with moss and other evergreen 

creeping plants, while the bottom serves as a ditch to 
conduct the waters to the creek below. 

Unknown to any living soul, it was in this ravine, 
near the summit of the hill that Derrick, by having 
either had two dreams in succession or some other 
hocus-pocus, fixed upon as the place to find the long 
hidden and mysterious silver mine. From his house 
to this spot was little over half a mile, the whole dis- 
tance nearly being through the ancient woods. One 
fine morning about the break of day in the latter end 
of March, as Fritz was engaged at threshing with the 
flail, he observed his master with a shovel and a 
grubbing hoe on his shoulder proceed around the 
barn, strike across the meadow, and was soon lost in 
the forest. He was thus gone two days, always re- 
turning, however, regularly to his meals. But on the 
second night was missing, both at his table and bed. 
Breakfast found him still absent. What could now be 
the matter? His family and his neighbors had missed 
him. The like had never happened before, to absent 
himself thus, leave no directions for work, or set no 
time for his return. Murders and suicides in these 
primitive times were rare occurrences, and the In- 
dians and the most ferocious of wild animals had dis- 
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appeared for several years. Great concern, however, 
was manifested, and it was determined at once to in- 
stitute a vigorous search. Several members of his 
family, including Fritz and two or three neighbors, set 
out with a view of seeking or knowing his where- 
abouts. Of all these, Fritz, with all his stupidity, was 
alone successful. 

Several times of late, had Fritz observed the direc- 
tion his master had taken, concluded to shape his 
course accordingly. It was a little while after break- 
fast on the morning of the second day, that he 

journeyed forth, peering in all directions as he pro- 

» 

ceeded. At length for the first time in his life he 
found himself on the summit of Huckleberry Hill, 
and after a search of several hours, he observed on the 
prostrate trunk of a tree a garment of some kind. On 
proceeding hither he recognized it as his master's coat, 
and a short distance onward at the brink of the ravine, 
he discovered to his great astonishment his master's 
head and extended hand, surrounded by a circular 
heap of newly thrown-out dirt. He was so weak that 
he could scarcely speak, and informed Fritz that he 
was fast. By his orders Fritz went earnestly to work 
and first secured the shovel, by which means he at 
length extricated him, certainly a more free if not a 
happier man. Having no curiosity, Fritz therefore 
asked no questions. Derrick now put on his coat, as 
he felt rather stiff and cold, and sat for a bit on the 
prostrate trunk of a tree ruminating over the occur- 
rence. 
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As he sat there with his head inclined and dejected 
in spirits, there were several surrounding objects 
worthy attention. The weather for the time of year 
was exceedingly mild, over which the frogs in thous- 
ands below appeared by their noisy demonstrations 
greatly to rejoice. Overhead from a branch a blue- 
bird was warbling his sweetest notes, and scattered 
over the meadows were myriads of red-winged black- 
birds and robins searching for food. The swelling 
buds of the sassafras, spicebush and dogwood, too, gave 
early symptoms of the vernal season. Far towards 
the north could be seen the bold rounded summit of 
Buckingham mountain, and nearer for many miles the 
hills of the Neshaminy. The village of Crooked Bil- 
let, though two miles off, appeared to lay almost at 
one's feet. This and much more might have engaged 
Derrick's attention had he been in an observing mood. 

Derrick rose up weary and sad, somewhat bruised 
and aching in every joint, accompanied by Fritz, and. 
wended his way homewards. On arriving there his 
family were greatly rejoiced, and at his request a meal 
was soon prepared and as quickly despatched. He 
then went to bed where he was confined for some 
time, to reflect at his leisure on the vanity of human 
wishes. It is said from the effects of this, his first at- 
tempt at silver mining, he never recovered. When the 
news went abroad of Derrick's safe arrival home and 
his mishap, innumerable conjectures were formed on 
the matter, though for his part he would have little or 
nothing to say about it. 
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Somehow or other the country here by the Penne- 
pack and Huckleberry Hill appears to have been a 
haunted or spell-bound region from the most remote 
period; There was Bartle Kusters, for instance. When 
the affair reached his ears he accounted for it at once 
that there was an ancient, vindictive spirit who had 
control over all minerals and hidden treasures in this 
section. This he was satisfied was Wessapoak, the 
same chief, with some others, of whom William Penn 
in June, 1683, had purchased the land hereabouts. 
Wessapoak, therefore, not having been fully satisfied, 
subsequently regretted the transfer, and had uttered a 
malediction that no good should ever come to any 
white man who desired to procure riches thereon till 
he or his spirit had been appeased. Bartle then re- 
lated from experience how he on one occasion, in 
company with several others, one fine autumn night 
went raccoon hunting, the pursuit of which at length 
brought them to the foot of the ravine near the Pen- 
nepack. Seeing something shining, like a mass of 
solid silver, in a clump of briers and bushes, not imag- 
ining the least harm, he seized it, when, quick as 
thought, all in a streak of fire, there appeared behind 
him a stalwart Indian chief brandishing in one hand a 
tomahawk and with the other beckoning for the treas- 
ure. To his surprise his companions could not be 
seen, and he therefore believed his only safety to be 
in flight. But the spirit gained on him, when the 
thought of what was in his hand occurred, which he 
instantly dropped, and by the next turn, as he looked 
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around, the spirit had vanished. This, with a number 
of other circumstances, corroborated the folly and 
danger attending any endeavors to secure the rich 
treasures of Huckleberry Hill. 

A century and a quarter has since passed away and 
the farm of Derrick Kroons is in stranger hands, but 
in that interval when the good people around heard of 
any one too selfishly bent on acquiring wealth, the 
conical top of Huckleberry Hill would be pointed at 
as a warning beacon that in being too intent on riches 
a person might be digging his grave. True, one or 
two of our aged people still cherish the tradition of 
the shoe buckles, while others holding farms for sale 
speak in the utmost confidence of the future discovery 
of silver thereon from the undoubted testimonies of 
the past. Even at this day scarcely a stranger goes 
on the hill or along the ravine but will bring away a 
stone or two with him to examine at his leisure the 
rich, shining treasure found therein. From its long- 
continued potency this appears to me indeed a spell- 
bound region, for have not even I done this again and 
again, and have not the same self-shining particles of 
mica filled my imagination with future riches and sil- 
very dreams? 



The Old School-house near PipersvilL 



On the west side of the road leading to Easton, ai 
about half a mile above Pipersville, stood a stoi 
school-house, probably in dimensions not exceedii 
sixteen feet square. In its appearance and situatic^- 
it was a true representation of the olden time, built iix^ 
mediately on the roadside bank with a space larg"^ 
enough in front to answer the purposes of a wood-pile. 
About two hundred yards northwards, crossing the 
road, flows Deep run where a long and steep hill 
commences and continues nearly all the way to 
Pipersville, which was the dread of teamsters, and up 
which many a horse has toiled in the past century 
and a half to convey a load of produce to the Phila- 
delphia market ; but only so much the more in winter's 
snow drifts, or when deep and miry from the effects of 
spring thaws and rains. 

The location was quite retired, but one house in 
sight and that was by the roadside on the hill-top. 
However, its surroundings were attractive. Up to the 
building and for some distance around it was an ex- 
tensive woods, chiefly composed of shellbark hick- 
ories, from which the wayfarer would frequently hear 
the lively barking of the chickaree, or on the fences 
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witness the bounding and playful gambols of the gray 
squirrel, whilst the more cautious ground-hackee at 
the entrance of his retreat would stop to pause and 
have his stare ere he disappeared. Deep run, after a 
course of six or seven miles, and propelling two grist 
mills, only a quarter of a mile away merged itself into 
the larger volume of the Tohickon. The country 
around is romantic, whilst immediately along the 
stream is a soft velvety margin of green meadow land, 
luxuriant with fragrant vernal grass. 

The Durham road was extended in 1732 from the 
line of Wrightstown township to the Tohickon about 
a mile above, and mention is made at said time of its 
crossing here Deep run, which we thus perceive had 
already been so named. In 1 746 this road was con- 
tinued to the Durham Furnace, and nine years later 
to the mouth of the Lehigh at Easton. Col. George 
Piper, an officer of the Revolution, kept the inn near 
this for some time, being denoted on Reading How- 
ell's township map of Pennsylvania in 1792 as 
** Piper's.'* About thirteen years later Col. Piper, with 
the assistance of William Meyers, Abraham High, 
Frederick Keeler and others in the vicinity had the 
school-house erected for affording additional facilities 
to what they had heretofore enjoyed in the way of ed- 
ucational advantages for their children. In its day 
and for its neighborhood it was no doubt considered 
a great affair. 

About 1735 to 1760 I presume this section was 
chiefly settled. Many of the early immigrants were 
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German Mennonites, whose descendants are still the 
principal landholders. Among their present names 
may be mentioned Landis, High, Meyers, Keeler, 
Krout, Swope and Stover; a plain, honest, frugal and 
industrious people who eschew public office, the own- 
ers of large barns and fat horses, and greatly giv^en to 
aiding each other; for Germans not so much given 
to education only so far as is essential for ordinary 
business purposes, and but little beyond. This un- 
pretending school-house was consequently built by an 
unpretending people for unpretending purposes, which 
is expressing our views thereon in a few words. 

My earliest recollection of this old school-house 
commenced in 1833, while a pupil in the Doylestown 
Academy, sent by my parents in Springfield township 
up and down here in the Easton stage, and then after- 
wards, as I grew older, in my own conveyance for 
thirty-one years after that date whilst either on busi- 
ness or visiting relatives. As I thus passed it would 
always claim my attention from its lonely surround- 
ings and venerable appearance. It was not often dur- 
ing that period that I observed a school in session, but 
this may have been owing to it being generally in the 
summer season. I observed it becoming ruinous some- 
time before 1850; the door was open, the sash gone, 
and decay at work. Many a tramp and traveler I have 
no doubt has slept or rested and partaken of his hum- 
ble fare within its walls. In its loft and cornices the 
flying squirrels have reared a numerous progeny and 
taught them in their way the lessons of life, whilst pu- 
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pils below were conning lessons in books that may 
have been with the same object but for a different pur- 
pose and direction. 

The last time I saw the old school-house was in 
May, 1864, when it looked more desolate than before, 
for now the door was gone and the roof and floor were 
hastening to the same end. Owing to a change of 
residence sixteen years elapsed before I came again in 
the vicinity, and through this long absence it had left 
my mind and become nearly forgotten. But what a 
change was I now to witness at the end of this inter- 
val ! Its materials had all been removed even to its 
very foundations and the woods so cut away that it was 
no easy matter for me now, with all my former knowl- 
.edge, to fix upon its site. An entire stranger to that 
section of country now passing up or down the road 
of that long, steep and lonely hill would not have im- 
agined that here had once been a stone school-house 
that had served the neighborhood for such purposes 
for all of half a century, for so completely have all its 
former traces now disappeared. 

It is probable that this sketch of the little old stone 
school-house would never have been written if it had 
not been associated with the memory of a distinguished 
man with whom I have had some personal acquaint- 
ance, and one of whose works became a favorite in my 
youth from the amount of useful scientific and histor- 
ical information it furnished me respecting my native 
county and state. I allude to Charles B. Trego, a na- 
tive of Upper Makefield and the son of a respectable 
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farmer residing there. When barely of age, through 
his studious habits, he formed the scheme of going to 
some one of the upper townships to teach school in 
the English branches, with the object of acquiring a 
knowledge of the German language, that he might 
thus become enabled the readier to read and speak it. 
To one of limited means, and to avoid expense, this 
plan was certainly well conceived. Through the in- 
fluence of Colonel Piper, about the year 1815 he se- 
cured the use of the little stone school-house and 
taught therein all of two winters if not more. It was 
of course a day and pay school, for it was a consider- 
able time later that the present public school system 
became established. Though the school and the house 
were small, his expenses in this section of thrifty farm- 
ers were made equally light, and with whom delin- 
quency in payment was a stranger. Only the most 
ordinary branches were taught, and little beyond read- 
ing, writing, and the elementary principles of arithme- 
tic. This, however, enabled him the better to master 
his favorite branches, particularly the German, which 
language remained with him a life-long favorite through 
a more extended and intimate knowledge of its best 
authors in the original Jtongue. 

He subsequently taught school at other places in 
the county until about 1821, when he removed to 
Philadelphia, continuing in the same pursuit, and pur- 
suing further studies in the German, after which he 
entered on that of the French, Spanish and Latin. At 
the age of forty he relinquished teaching and devoted 
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himself to the study of Geology and Botany. In 1835 
he was elected to the Assembly, and two years later 
became an assistant under Prof H. D. Rogers on the 
State Geological Survey, in which he continued until 
1841, when he was again elected to the Assembly, and 
where he remained five years. Besides, he filled other 
honorable positions, in the City Council, Philosophical 
Society, and University of Pennsylvania. Almost to 
the close of his life he remained an industrious stu- 
dent. Though so long a resident of the city he loved 
the country, and was in the general practice of spend- 
ing his summers there, where he was much given to 
rambles afoot with a view of further improving, him- 
self in the several departments of natural science. He 
died November 10, 1874, wanting only a few days of 
being eighty years of age. To his native county his 
attachment was exhibited in various ways. At his 
request he was buried in the ancient grave-yard at the 
Friends' meeting-house in Wrightstown. 

The work I had reference to was "A Geography of 
Pennsylvania : containing an account of the History, 
Geographical Features, Soil, Climate, Geology, Bot- 
any, Zoology, etc., of the State, with a separate de- 
scription of each county." It was a duodecimo of 
384 pages, published in Philadelphia in 1843, and in 
the way of instruction served a very useful purpose in 
its day. Respecting Mr. Trego I could say much 
more, but I have no desire now to enlarge further on 
his biography. Whenever my mind reverts to him I 
think of this little old school-house, for both in their 
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time have proved benericial in the dissemination of 
knowledge, and have now passed away so closely to- 
gether. At this humble place, near the beginning of 
his career, served a faithful teacher who was event- 
ually led through his persevering industry to distin- 
guished advancement, an example of what can be ac- 
complished by a farmer's son even under great disad- 
vantages when his efforts are properly directed. 



Indian Cave. 



On the north bank of the Tohickon creek, in Hay- 
cock township, Bucks county, is a remarkable relic be- 
lieved to be the work of the Indians, and formed 
some time prior to the first settlement of the whites in 
this section. The earliest knowledge respecting it 
was communicated in January, 1855, by Isaac Yerger 
and not long after by Isaiah Kramer, who both urged 
a visit as well worthy some notice. My residence at 
the time was twenty-seven miles distant, and in that 
immediate locality I was an entire stranger. After the 
long interval of thirty years it at last came to pass that 
I proceeded from Jenkintown, on the North Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, to Quakertown, from thence by a pri- 
vate conveyance to Mr. Kramer's residence, seven 
miles distant in an eastern direction. 

As it was late in the afternoon when I arrived at my 
friend's, I remained with him over night and the fol- 
lowing morning (September 22, 1885), we went to 
visit this object of curiosity. The distance from his 
house being only a half mile, we went hither across 
the fields, it being on the farm of Franklin S. Sliver, 
his adjoining neighbor. It is in a retired place and 
cannot be readily observed until near the spot. Here 
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a ledge of perpendicular rock about twelve feet in 
height, fronting the south and the stream, into which 
has been excavated a room in the manner of a cave. 
The entrance is ten feet high and nearly six feet in 
width, with a total length of twelve feet. The bottom 
or floor gradually ascends to the rear portion where 
it diminishes to five feet in height. In the east side 
near the top is an opening or window just large enough 
for a grown person to effect an entrance with a con- 
venient approach thereto over the rock on the outside. 
The ledge is composed of a shelly or stratified slate 
of a purplish color, which will admit of being worked 
by detaching or loosening the fragments of which it is 
composed. The bottom or floor is also stone and 
plainly shows traces of fire having been kindled in it. 
Overhead were the remains of a pewee's nest that may 
have reared in this solitary retreat many a brood. 
That it has been artificially formed there is no doubt, 
as rock of this character is not known to be cavern- 
ous, and above all of so regular a form. It is about 
sixty feet from the stream, and no doubt in high water 
it may reach to near the front or main place of en- 
trance ; even did it enter, the east opening near the 
top would readily permit escape to where no ordinary 
flood could reach. It is perfectly dry inside ; no water 
can percolate or enter, from the character of its for- 
mation. A fringe of trees abound along the banks of 
the stream, the largest being ash, linden, buttonwood 
and oak, several being above two feet in diameter: 
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The existence of this curiosity, according to tradi- 
tion, has been traced back to the earliest settlement 
by the descendants of several old families in the vi- 
cinity. Lands in this locality were originally taken 
up about 1734. John Chapman, deputy surveyor of 
Bucks county, by order of the proprietaries made a sur- 
vey, April 12, 1735, near this for the Trial Walk, and 
mentions " Stokes* meadow," which was not two miles 
distant, proving that one of the Stokes family had 
been already settled on it and made some improve- 
ments. In a deed of 1756, mention is made of "Joe 
Tuneam's run " in Haycock township. This estab- 
lishes the fact that Neepaheilomon, alias Joe Tuneam, 
must have resided in this vicinity. He was one of 
the Indians with " Tom, his brother-in-law " who was 
selected by the Delawares to attend and see that the 
famous Walk of September, 1737, be fairly performed. 
He is represented in the evidence thereon as being 
able *' to speak English well." The top of the Hay- 
cock mountain is not two miles distant in a north di- 
rection which is denoted on Benjamin Eastburn's map 
of the Walk at said date, and on Lewis Evans' map of 
the Middle Colonies, published in 1749; thus show- 
ing that in said years this locality was tolerably well 
known. Joseph Dennis was appointed a tax collector 
of Haycock township in 1750, which would indicate 
that at that time it must have been somewhat settled. 

The late Dr. Samuel C. Bradshaw, of Quakertown, 
informed me in March, 1859, that about the year 1832, 
in company with an aged hunter of the vicinity on a 
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gunning excursion in the neighborhood he conducted 
him to the " Indian house," as he called it, and who 
pronounced it in his opinion as the work of human 
hands. At the distance of about half a mile the 
hunter took him to a fine spring of water, near which, 
beside a large rock, was shown a heap of small yellow 
flint chips or fragments that would have filled a peck 
measure^ evidently the refuse of dressing arrow-heads, 
and also exhibited to him holes in the neighboring 
rocks where the Indians had formerly pounded their 
corn and boiled their fish through the agency of heated 
stones. Mr. Kramer and son, as well as his neighbors 
in the vicinity, have also frequently found darts, axes 
and pestles of stone whilst engaged in the cultivation 
of their fields. All these indications show that it must 
have been a favorite abode of the Indians. 

The Haycock mountain is regarded as the highest 
elevation in Bucks county, and is chiefly composed of 
trap-rock of great weight and hardness, many ringing 
like an anvil on being struck with a hammer. Its 
area covers about 1700 acres of forest land, and from 
the rocky character of its surface cannot be brought 
under cultivation. It is decidedly the largest tract of 
wild land now in the county, and is still the abode of 
animals rarely found elsewhere for many miles. Among 
these may be mentioned the red fox, raccoon, four 
species of squirrel, the woodchuck or marmot, skunk, 
opossum and mink. Several lynxes have been shot 
within the last forty years, and the pheasant or ruffed 
grouse still abound. A gray fox was shot here by 
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Johii Young in the summer of 1884, a species sup- 
posed to have become extinct. 

This section is also still remarkable for the variety 
and abundance of its nuts and wild fruits, consisting of 
chestnuts, shellbarks, walnuts, butternuts, hazelnuts, 
grapes, native gooseberries, huckleberries, blackber- 
ries, raspberries, red plums, crab and May apples. The 
Tohickon creek has its source northwest of this about 
twelve miles, and must therefore have been sufficiently 
large in the spring for the ascent of shad and herring 
thus far at the period of the first settlement. It being 
on the south side of the mountain, too, must have 
helped to make it an attractive residence, especially 
during the inclemency of winter and the beginning of 
spring; while nowhere around could the natural food 
supply have been more abundant, as will impress every 
one who will visit this interesting section, though so 
little known on account of its secluded situation. No 
other name has been given this relic of the past by the 
residents of the vicinity than that of the " Indian house," 
which it has now borne from an indefinite period, but 
Indian cave in my opinion would be more appropriate. 

As may be well supposed from its position and an- 
tiquity to the residents of its vicinity it has become 
associated with several supernatural occurrences on 
which, from my recent knowledge, I have as yet been 
only slightly informed, and hence will now briefly 
touch upon. For many years after twilight until near 
midnight, loud and peculiar sounds would be heard 
here resembling the cries of a human being in distress 
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to the great terror of some of the neighboring inhab- 
itants. These, it was supposed, were occasioned by an 
Indian ghost whose haunt was here. Through this 
information I inquired how long the cries had ceased, 
and was told now for some eight or ten years. I next 
asked why it was that these sounds were no longer 
heard. The reply was, because the probationary 
term of the ghost had expired, and hence would no 
longer be seen or heard. For the time being these 
doleful cries had become so familiar as to make the 
most profound impression among the surrounding 
population, and the place in consequence became a 
source of dread even in the daytime to women and 
children and which some men would be careful to 
avoid at night, for if not proceeding from- some un- 
usual cause, must at least be ominous or admonitory. 
In seriousness I made additional inquiries so as to 
draw my informants fully out that I might be the bet- 
ter enabled thus to understand and account for it 
Some I am aware look upon such matters as trivial or 
beneath notice, but to me it invested the Indian Cave 
with only the more interest, because founded on fact 
From the information gleaned, I have reason to be- 
lieve that these nocturnal cries proceeded from one 
our largest species of owl, who must, under the cir- 
cumstances, for a long period of time take up their 
abode in some hollow trunk of a tree that had flourish'^ 
ed here from a remote period beside the banks of the 
stream. Concerning the Indian Cave, I possess no 
knowledge of any account having heretofore appeared^ 
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of the clifif. From the instructions given me I had no 
doubt I could readily find the way, so I set forth alone. 
In the beginning the ascent was pretty steep for sev- 
eral hundred yards, chiefly over natural steps of rock. 
When I attained the table-land there was a very gra- 
dual rise, and my path lay altogether over cultivated 
grounds but following close to the edge of the preci- 
pice, between which nearly the whole distance trees 
and bushes intervened that somewhat obstructed the 
view of the opposite shore of the river. After I had 
proceeded about half a mile I attained the most ele- 
vated part, the path turned abruptly to the right or 
eastward, and a few yards more brought me to the 
highest portion of the rocky precipice. 

Prospect Rock has been ascertained to be three 
hundred and sixty feet above the surface of the Del- 
aware and rises perpendicularly from the rocky road 
bed below. The trees here are not sufficiently nu- 
merous pr large to interfere much with the view. 
Along the whole front there are found growing from 
out the crevices, tufts of bushes with occasional trees, 
and climbing vines that, with their green hues on the 
brown rock, forms a pleasing contrast and helps to 
heighten the general effect. Henry D. Rogers in his 
Geology of Pennsylvania, remarks that " there are 
few more attractive drives or walks by the river 
borders of Pennsylvania than this one at the foot of 
the Nockamixon Rocks." In an advertisement of the 
daily U. S. mail line of stages running from Easton to 
New Hope, in the spring of 1832, is this mention: 
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** The towering rocks of Nockamixon are of themselves 
so grand and majestic as simply to repay the stranger 
for a ride of pleasure to see them." 

As may be expected a splendid view is afforded 
from Prospect rock, on which I sat for fully half an 
hour contemplating the scene and noting down my 
observations. The views are the finest and most dis- 
tant towards the north and east. The country op- 
posite in New Jersey recedes gradually from the river 
to a considerable elevation, over which we see scat- 
tered numerous buildings and farms. The land ap- 
pears well cultivated, and some qf the barns were so 
large and well finished that they would have been a 
credit to the very best part of Bucks or Montgomery 
counties. From this elevation the canal so far below 
appeared but a ditch of eight or ten feet in width, and 
the horses on the towing path the size of medium 
dogs. The Durham hills appeared to be pretty well 
covered with woods. The most distant and magnifi- 
cent prospect is that of the " Hexen Kopf " or Witche's 
Head, this side the Lehigh, about ten or twelve miles 
off, which from its beauty is a subject well worthy the 
landscape painter. The day was fine and clear, and 
having satisfied myself in sight-seeing returned by the 
path I came. I left with the reflection that I had now 
accomplished what had been on my mind from boy- 
hood, to behold a view from the top of Nockamixon 
rocks. 

The proprietor of the hotel informed me that Pro- 
f(?ssor Porter of Lafayette College was a frequent visi- 
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tor here with students. The interstices of these bold 
cliffs afford a home for several rare plants, hence 
possess an interest to the botanist. A lady relative 
was desirous of seeing these rocks in the winter after 
a heavy fall of snow, when ice prevailed, for which 
purpose she came some distance. She passed in a 
sleigh on the public road near the base of the cliff, 
and reported that it presented from below an extraor- 
dinary sight, some of the huge icicles attached to the 
rocks being eighty feet in length and of considerable 
thickness. What are known as the Nockamixon falls 
is a descent in the river here of five feet in a distance 
of less than one-third of a mile. The name of narrows 
which is commonly applied to the river here is not 
appropriate, there being no cliffs on the New Jersey 
side nor the channel materially contracted. 

These towering rocks have long been a fiivorite re- 
sort for both the golden and the bald or white-headed 
eagle, who in the past no doubt have reared many a 
brood here, being partial to lofty and inaccessible 
cliffs, where their nests are generally built, under 
some jutting crag that shields it from the weather and 
tends the more to prevent approach or attack from 
either above or below. On such a rocky shelf, com- 
posed only of a few sticks and brambles, from two 
to three eggs are deposited on what is almost a 
bare surface. A love for fish aids to bring the bald 
eagle here in the spring. As the ledge fronts the east, 
it offers protection from northwestern storms that are 
so liable to happen during spring and summer, and 
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also affords them secure retreats and roosts. Being a 
stranger in this vicinity I regretted when last here for 
not making inquiry when eagles were last known to 
have had nests here. As no houses are near and the 
road not much traveled, broods might have been re- 
peatedly raised here unknown to the people of the 
vicinity. How often may the watchful and keen-eyed 
bald eagle have sallied forth from this stronghold to 
plunder the fish-hawk of his prey from out the Dela- 
ware, or the golden eagle in quest of other and larger 
game. Respecting these raids numerous traditions 
are said to be still current among the descendants of 
the early settlers. 



Butchering Fifty Years Ago. 



In a drive through the country on a rather cold 
morning in the beginning of December, 1881, and ob- 
serving in several directions the huge columns of 
smoke ascending from out-door fires, with hogs and 
sometimes beeves suspended by the heels, reminded 
me of the attending circumstances of my boyhood. 
It was thus I came to think of so novel and amusing 
but uninviting a subject. However, if found wanting 
in poetry I hope it will not in interest. From the pre- 
paration it requires, with the accompanying bustle and 
excitement, butchering tends for the time being to 
break completely into the monotony of the quiet pur- 
suits of rural life. It comes, however, generally but 
once a year, and that at its most appropriate time. The 
physical wants of mankind are an absolute necessity 
and have to be satisfied. A lady entering a market- 
house to purchase meat said to the butcher, " How can 
you be so cruel as to kill innocent lambs?" "Why, 
madam," replied he, **you would not want to eat them 
alive!" Neither could Dr. Franklin see harm in eat- 
ing fishes, when they devoured each other. 

Butchering and whatever pertains thereto, like nearly 
everything else, has had its changes from the modes 
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usu^ly adopted forty and fifty years ago, a period 

^^^^l>.in my memory, assisted partly by those still older. 

^^^^ edition and recollection must now be my sole aids, 

^^ A,vhere else could I go for information? Though 

"^^ has a history which some one in the future may 

"^^^ r-e fully investigate. What could the pity of boy- 

^^^^d avail to save the squealing swine, when followed 

^ ^uch dainties as home-manufactured sausage, scrap- 

P^^ * and mince pies ? For this purpose I have in mind 

^ 3 ^'*g^» old stone farm-house still standing, forty-two 

.'""* l«s north of Philadelphia, which, with its surround- 

"^^s, shall be the chief source where the occurrences 

^ !5^pened upon which I intend to draw for my mate- 



^^ Is. On reflection I find that nearly all the actual 
P^- ^rticipants are no longer living, thus sadly impress- 
^^g^ one of the changes constantly occurring. 

The general time for this undertaking would be in 

^^^ latter end of November or the following month, 

^^ar and cold weather without wind being the most 

*^^^opitious. Short notice only need be given. When 

''^e day was set word was at once dispatched for 

^^ighboring help and preparations duly entered into 

'^ r the purpose. Wood was then no object and plenty 

\as hauled, large kettles if not on hand had to be bor- 

^^::>wed, the heavy sled was dragged from its usual re- 

^^eat in the wagon house, a large barrel or hogshead 

V^ laced slanting within its front, and, to better serve 

^lie purpose, partly sunk in the ground. Tools were 

l\unted up, and the knives and axes sharpened and 

tilie other materials gotten in readiness. 
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On the appointed day with early dawn the fires 
would be started, over which would be suspended 
huge kettles filled with water to be brought to the 
boiling point, and fi-om which vast spiral columns of 
smoke and steam would be ascending, announcing 
that the work would soon begin in earnest. Break- 
fast dispatched the attack was made on the porkers 
by three or four stout men, but the loud squealing 
and desperate struggles from the fat and unwieldy 
animals could not save them. It seemed cruel when 
in their hitherto quiet pens they had to be stuck by 
the fatal knife, then turned out and made to walk up 
beside the sled to die. Next came the lifting to the 
platform, followed by the plunge into the scalding wa- 
ter of the barrel, and after a brief submergence with- 
drawn; then with shouts and a hearty good will the 
men proceeded to scrape off and pull out the bristles. 
This operation would be repeated until from five to 
eight hogs were slaughtered, dressed, and suspended 
in one row on some stout pole or beam resting either 
on crotches, trees, or within the wagon-house. A 
pride was taken to have this performed before nine or 
ten o'clock, which was often accomplished with skill- 
ful help in those short days. Then there was gener- 
ally, too, a beef to be slaughtered. 

The principal character on such occasions was 
George Fulmer, a farmer of the vicinity and a noted 
wag, overrunning with humor, the life of the party. 
His presence on such occasions was as welcome and 
animating as the morning's sun, a countenance radiant 
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^^th smiles and beaming with good will. Though he 
aied in 1839, I can almost fancy I see him yet in his 
element on such occasions, for convenience wear- 

• 

^^S on his head a red woolen cap, an apron, sleeves 

rolled up, and busily at work removing the bristles, 

"is jokes eliciting shouts of laughter. He was a kind 

^rid obliging neighbor, ever ready to render assist- 

3^nce, particularly to those that were needy. Wher- 

^Ver he went his tackle, knives, axes, hooks, scrapers 

^nd other tools would follow to make up deficiencies. 

^*'rnself and all his family were a working people, and 

^ni 1^ he did not strive to accumulate yet he was prompt 

"^ ^Vie payment of his debts. 

-^'^fter the pork and beef had become sufficiently 
^^^ it was taken down to be weighed, which involved 
"^^^tiher excitement, who could come nearest guessing 
^ weight, after which followed the cutting up into 
^^tiable pieces. With night came the making of 
^^»ce meat, no slight labor then for it had all to be 
^^^e by hand with axes. In this our George from 
-^perience was an expert. The meat selected for this 
^"^"^rpose was placed on a heavy elevated bench six or 
^^^ght feet long, with three of its sides boarded up, be- 
^^re which the aforesaid with an axe in each hand 
"^Xrould work simultaneously keeping time to some 
^^erry whistled tune, while undergoing the too gen- 
erally tedious operation of being minced. More than 
^nce have I while a school-boy gone to sleep to the 
^ound of this chopping noise as heard up in my bed- 
room. To perform this would sometimes take two 
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persons three or four hours. Then came the mixing 
in of thyme, sage, marjoram, salt, pepper, allspice, cin- 
namon, cloves and what not, the grinding of which 
had kept the large kitchen fragrant nearly the whole 
afternoon. Next the making of sausage through a tin 
stuffer held against the breast. This operation was 
enough to make the puny folks of this generation of 
weak lungs wince. But to George with his stalwart 
arms and full broad chest it was nothing. On such 
occasions to help while away the time it was no un- 
usual thing for a few neighbors to be assembled and 
have the hilarity increased by the circulation of cider 
and apples. 

Besides sausage there was the making of pudding, 
scrapple, tripe, mince pies, roUages, and the rendering 
of the lard and tallow. This involved also consider- 
able work on the women folks for several days, and 
from the number of articles required and used, ended 
in a general scouring and cleansing up of the kitchen. 
If the labor and duties attending it were somewhat in- 
convenient there were others compensating and pleas- 
ant. It supplied the family the greater part of the 
year with a considerable portion of pure and whole- 
some food of their own production. Many of our 
present families cannot say this, who are dependent 
on purchasing, and without any knowledge as to its 
previous manufacture. In the neighborhood I speak 
of, the larger portion of the people were of German 
descent, and the names of several of the articles were 
long retained for want of more suitable ones in the 
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English. For instance, thie name of scrapple was 
there unknown and was called pfanhaas, souse zitterly, 
and pudding leberwurst and puddlefleck, being all 
great German dishes, and through them now become 
als common as saurkraut, smearcase, waffles, dough- 
nuts and apple butter. When the operations connect- 
ed with butchering were all over it would do even a 
hungry man good to enter up into some of their cool 
lofts and garrets and behold the long array of sausage 
and pudding suspended on poles secured to rafters, as 
my boyhood's curiosity was more than once gratified 
as the result of the aforementioned labors. 

Butchering to the boys also possessed an interest, for 
the labors required from them in doing errands, carry- 
ing wood and water, hunting up straws and shingles 
for the women's use, and for doing divers other chores, 
they would in consequence be permitted to stay from 
school. The bladders and the bristles would be their 
perquisites taken at the neighboring stores. The 
former being then used to contain snuff. By this 
means did many a boy secure his first pocket knife or 
purchase candy or a toy book, thus sometimes lay- 
ing the foundation of a future fortune or the begin- 
ning of a way to eminence. Where it was some dis- 
tanccj to market, as where I allude, it was not custom- 
ary to go till after butchering, that some of the pork 
could be taken along and disposed of. Happy then 
was the boy that was permitted to accompany his 
father in the well-laden heavy two-horse wagon to 
dispose of his bladders, bristles and likely rabbits and 
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partridges he had trapped. On his return his new 
cap or his knife would become the envy or admiration 
of his school companions, and thus he became distingu- 
ished for having *'been to town." 

In connection with this subject I remember several 
jokes. George our wag having on one occasion at his 
own butchering, in making sausage, produced an un- 
commonly long one, when finished coiled it around 
the neck of a stout, rosy -cheeked daughter of a 
neighboring farmer. She held quiet, and when 
through, from its novelty, it elicited shouts of laugh- 
ter, which I have no doubt a hungry queen would 
have also borne. The young woman joined in the 
laugh and when it had about subsided she stepped to 
the door, thanked George for the compliment and 
bade the company good-night. It is not known that 
he ventured anymore such necklaces. On another 
occasion a farmer intended to shoot his beef, and 
while engaged in loading his gun he had several in- 
stances to relate of his skill as a marksman. When 
through, George minding his chance, unobserved ex- 
tracted the bullet; on the farmer taking the gun he 
stood off about thirty feet, took fair aim and fired with a 
loud report. It resulted in the farmer and the beef 
looking at each other in mutual astonishment, the 
latter in the meantime shaking his head at him. As a 
consequence the result created hearty laughter, as 
could have been expected, while the gun was reload- 
ing, but the farmer could never comprehend how he 
came so widely to miss the animal. 
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Within my knowledge the eadiest substitute to 
mince the meat was a cumbersome affair that came 
into use about 1837. This machine possessed some 
six or eight axes resting on pivots and worked by a 
crank, chopping or cutting the meat on a circular 
block more than two feet in diameter, and which re- 
volved, the idea being evidently borrowed from the 
mode of operating by the former method. However, 
it was nevertheless an improvement, and could do the 
work of four or five men. I have no recollection of 
any kind of a stuffer being used than what was men- 
tioned until about the aforesaid date, when the lever 
or bench stuffer was introduced. It is a tradition that 
the early settlers for this purpose used ox horns, a 
method adopted from the old country. What is now 
generally termed the sausage grinder came probably 
into use about 1842, since made wholly of iron and 
improved upon. Stones heated in fires for warming 
the water I know of being practiced in 1844. Those 
great kettles and trammels used among well-to-do 
farmers, generally formed a portion of the bride's out- 
set furnished by her parents. The hogs of those days 
were smaller, rarely exceeding three hundred pounds, 
but the farmers kept a larger number. In color the 
animals I believe were chiefly white. Speculators were 
not unknown even in those days, for just in advance 
of the butchering period salt and the several kinds of 
spices used would be greatly enhanced in value, the 
former sometimes selling at treble prices. 
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In taking a glance now over what is written, I have 
become further impressed at the great changes that 
society is undergoing from its former condition and 
circumstances. Taken collectively the people were 
certainly more hospitable, neighborly and home-bred. 
If there were no very rich among them there were no 
very poor, the chief cause for distinction. If they had 
not our improvements they had other equivalents, be- 
sides less luxury and display; they had plenty of 
room, they could subdivide their farms, wood w^as 
plenty for all purposes, and they therefore had less 
occasion for emigration. Their manners and customs 
show that they were decidedly a country people, for 
the villages were small and few and the towns remote, 
and at most could but little influence their character. 
Hence, in the absence of our traveling facilities, they 
had cause for stronger local attachments, which in- 
fused contentment. Thus butchering and its accom- 
paniments, in the absence of professional hands, was 
made a festive occasion among neighbors at a leisure 
time of the year when the nights were long and good 
cheer abundant. 



A Novel Subject for Dispute. 



My delight from childhood has been a love for 
ramble across fields and by streams and meadows, 
and to observe and study the things around me. I 
confess that this passion is still strong and has greatly 
helped to endear me to a country life. It has been, 
too, a promoter of health and exercise, as well as a 
source of great pleasure and instruction. On one of 
these occasions, when about fourteen years of age, as 
I was thus alone in a lane by the borders of a remote 
field in with wheat nearly ripe, I had my attention un- 
expectedly drawn to a small object a few yards in ad- 
vance. It came suddenly out of the standing grain 
with great rapidity, apparently as if it made its leaps 
of several yards at a height of from three to five feet, 
which I supposed to be some small mouse and not a 
bird. After four or five such bounds it leaped entirely 
over a fence and disappeared among the grass and 
bushes of an adjoining field. I was most sure it was 
an animal, yet its going with such amazing rapidity 
through the air with its color and size also reminded 
me of a small bird. 

As may be supposed I became interested in the 
matter, and in the evening at the table stated the cir- 
cumstances to my parents for information. They both 
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looked at me surprised, and as I thought skeptically, 
for I received no answer. I next inquired of our day's 
laborer, who was advanced past middle age and had 
worked the greater portion of his life in the fields, on 
this subject, and whom I supposed would be authority. 
His reply was, " Mice are mice, though some live in 
the fields and some in houses and barns, some are 
reddish and some are gray or whitish, but nary one 
of 'em kin fly. It may have been a frog with a snake 
after him, for that keeps 'em lively and oh the go.'' 
However, this did not weaken my faith but what it was 
an animal, though possessed of marvelous powers. 

Several years passed on before I had my attention 
again called to the subject. A farmer, about 1844, 
was mowing in his field by the roadside near* the Wil- 
low Grove, when two girls, aged respectively eleven 
and fourteen, approached him, apparently excited, the 
eldest exclaiming, " Please, sir, tell us what we saw 
yonder in the meadow. I say it was a flying squirrel, 
but my sister will have it that it was a grasshopper- 
It passed near us leaping as high as my shoulders, 
but went very fast like a bird; we gave chase, but it 
disappeared in the high weeds and grass." No sooner 
was this uttered than the younger replied, " If it was 
not a grasshopper it certainly was a hop-toad." These 
young women, I may add, were city boarders at the 
neighboring hotel, and had come out with their pa- 
rents to spend the summer here. He stared at them 
as if they were demented, and desired to know the size 
of the object, which the younger stated was the length 
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of her finger. "Did you ever see a flying squirrel?" 
interrogated the farmer. " Oh, yes, often, in books," 
replied the elder. "Why, it is an animal as large 
nearly as my hand, and, besides, is not seen about in 
the daytime." They both admitted that it was not 
so large, but what else could it be, if not some one or 
the other of what was mentioned. The farmer stated 
that it could not be an animal unless a bat, but these 
also did not go abroad in the middle of the day, but 
suggested that it may have been a bird. The girls 
started for the hotel discussing the subject on the way. 
As their chief reading had been works of fiction, es- 
pecially fairy tales, they consulted their books, and in 
the Arabian Nights ascertained the matter to their 
entire satisfaction that there were fairies inhabiting 
the woods and meadows that could change their forms 
whenever they desired, either into animals, birds, rep- 
tiles or insects. In two or three days after they re- 
ported this astounding discovery to the farmer, who 
smiled but thought it dubious. ^ 

Again was the matter almost forgotten, till a neigh- 
boring farmer a few years afterwards had sent a son, 
nearly full grown, to college, with a view of preparing 
him for one of the learned professions. Having come 
home to spend his summer vacation, and time hang- 
ing somewhat heavily on his hands, he accompanied 
a younger brother with a team to the back fields for 
the purpose of hauling rails for a fence. Having 
driven up beside a quantity of rails, they commenced 
placing them on the wagon, but had not worked long 
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before out started something before them with great 
rapidity, that neither appeared to fly or leap, but was 
certainly up and doing. Chase was made to capture 
it that this phenomenon might be explained, but just 
as one or the other was about to grasp it, it entered the 
tall grass of a neighboring field and thus disappeared- 
These brothers had nearly attained now their growth 
on this very farm, but they had never seen anything 
like this before, and a conversation ensued as to what 
it could be. Our undergraduate believed that it was 
either an animal or a bird, while his brother maintained 
that it was a huge insect or a frog. 

The discussion waxed so warm that the elder im- 
mediately wrote a letter to his professor of mathemat- 
ics, who was also a physician, as to what it could be, 
explaining everything as minutely as could be ex- 
pected from his means of observation, descending 
from size and color down even to its supposed weight 
and distance of leaping. The professor was delighted 
wida this epistle, for it suited his hobby, as he was at 
thS particular time preparing a treatise now about 
three -fourths finished, "On the comparative force and 
power of muscular development in animals, birds, rep- 
tiles and insects as compared to man." He laid the 
physician aside for his favorite figures, and the result 
was that any animal, bird, reptile or insect that weighs 
one-eighth of a pound and can fly or leap four yards, 
possesses a power sufficient to enable a man of one 
hundred and forty pounds weight to fly or leap four 
thousand, four hundred and eighty yards, or consider- 
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ably over two and a half miles. But to the regret of 
his correspondent, the professor, like some reputed 
wise men I have known, was non-committal as to the 
species, genera, order and class of this remarkable ob- 
ject in animated nature. 

Some time again elapsed, for I had grown to be a 
young man a trifle over age, and on my father's farm, 
beside Round Meadow run, in Moreland township, on 
a fair summer's day it fell to my lot to load hay on a 
wagon in the midst of a large field. The load, perr 
haps, was over half on, with several pitchers and 
rakers around, besides several children. Suddenly on 
removing a forkful of hay from a windrow, an object 
made its appearance to be* easily struck down with a 
fork or a rake. But a change takes place, for lo ! the 
little thing is now seen flying through the air in bounds 
of ten to thirteen feet in rapid succession. The grass 
being all cut, a fine prospect is afforded from my pos- 
ition of the scene. Now join in full pursuit all hands, 
old and young, some with forks, some with rakes ; but 
with all their exertions they can hardly keep up with 
whatever it is, until one passes the rest and deals a 
powerful blow. Presto! and another change takes 
place ; for it has now taken to running under the newly 
cut swaths. A circle is formed where it disappeared, 
and forks and rakes are brought into instant requisi- 
tion to turn over the hay for its search. Soon several, 
yards off* it is again seen flying through the air, and 
amidst the greatest excitement the chase is once more 
resumed till it again takes to the swaths. After an- 
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other search the pursuit is relinquished as unworthy 
the time and labor lost, and so all hands return to 
their work not only more fatigued but nearly out of 
breath and suffering from heat and exhaustion. But 
this wonderful creature that can both run and fly is 
not so soon forgotten, and for that afternoon forms the 
chief staple for conversation. What I have just de- 
scribed is an occasional occurrence in our farm life 
during the busy times of haymaking and harvesting, 
and the source of no little enjoyment. 

My article I deem long enough, and though I am 
aware of leaving considerable unsaid on so exciting a 
matter, I will in conclusion add that all that has just 
been stated concerns a very small animal, whose up- 
per surface is of a rusty brown color, approaching to 
a white underneath, with a narrow head, round ears, 
and a tail of considerable length terminating in a tuft 
of fine hair. Its long hind legs readily distinguish it 
from the rest of its genus, and through whose power- 
ful aid it is enabled to make such surprising leaps. 
For its size it has been supposed to be the fleetest ani- 
mal in existence. On the approach of winter it bur- 
rows underground and remains inactive. In this sec- 
tion it is occasionally seen but very rarely captured. 
Its name is the jumping mouse — or it might be called 
the American kangaroo — and is consequently neither 
a fairy, a bird, a bat, a frog, nor an insect. Like a flea, 
when you go for him he is not there ; but when he is 
caught disputation ceases, because no longer so mar- 
velous a creature. • 



A Novel Way of Obtaining Money. 

As near as I can now remember, there resided be- 
tween the years 1844 and 1863 a tenant whom I shall 
call John Henry, on a farm of one hundred and three 
acres, situated within a mile of the extreme west cor- 
ner of Moreland township. The owner thereof resided 
some five miles distant, and with a view to selling it 
permitted him only to stay on from year to year. Mr. 
Henry, I believe, was a native of another section of 
the county, but his wife was born and grew to woman- 
hood in the vicinity, being a daughter of an old family 
noted for its uprightness and honesty, with lateral 
branches scattered around. It was most probably 
through this that he was induced to come into the 
neighborhood and to which he appeared to be greatly 
attached. Being a man of industrious and frugal hab- 
its, that attended well to his business ^nd only in 
moderate circumstances, made him many friends 
among the surrounding farmers by whom he was de- 
servedly esteemed. 

With him, during this time, resided a nephew whom 
I shall give the name of Stephen Henry. He was a 
good-natured, simple-minded fellow of but little un- 
derstanding and education. No observing man would 
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have made his acquaintance fifteen minutes before he 
could have discovered that he was deficient in good 
sense and unfitted to take proper charge of himself 
He seemed conscious of this in the dependence he ex- 
hibited towards the family. As respects the manage- 
ment of his earnings towards support or maintenance 
he was as a child. His uncle of course knew all this 
and was to him a most excellent care-taker or guar- 
dian, and I do not question that both himself and the 
several members of his househould strove to supply 
his requisite wants and promote his comfort. His 
labors were rather to do odd jobs on the farm and that 
did not require a constant supervision to be faithfully 
performed. His age at this time I should presume 
was somewhere about forty or forty-five. In his gen- 
eral character he was mild and inoffensive and not cal- 
culated in this respect to cause against himself the 
least ill feeling. He, however, had one prominent fea- 
ture which no stranger, I am inclined to believe, could 
have readily discovered, either in his countenance* 
speech or actions, for it lay too deep, and that was ex- 
traordinary counning of the most studied or original 
kind. To pay a compliment is to compare him in this 
respect to the rat and the crow, as for the fox or the 
wolf they were decidedly too inferior. To have imag- 
ined this without a previous knowledge by his stolid 
appearance, drawling speech, careless rambling gait and 
sluggish motions,! think would have been impossible. 
A keen observer might, however, notice one excep- 
tion, that he was possessed of bright and penetrative 
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eyes. In addition that helped to aid him greatly in 
carrying out his sly designs, in such affairs he was 
highly secretive, depending only on himself and could 
not be induced under any circumstances to disclose or 
reveal anything, keeping silent and as if he could not 
apparently have known anything about it: With these 
introductory remarks it becomes us now to verify what 
has been stated. 

Early one morning Stephen Henry entered the 
house of one of the Justices of the Peace of an adjoin- 
ing township with whom he had some acquaintance, 
residing not three miles off, and who intimately knew 
his uncle. " 'Squire," he said with a solemn expres- 
ion, ** John has had very bad luck, the disease has 
broken out on his cattle and he has already lost three 
of his best cows and I have come to have you draw 
up a petition, the neighbors saying that they will all 
do something." In this Justice for his purpose he 
made an excellent selection, being naturally of a be- 
nevolent, warm-hearted disposition, none of your sharp, 
hungry office holders who are on the scent for plun- 
der. Why should he? His farm and all he had 
came to him by inheritance, he loved all his neigh- 
bors, and he sought their good opinion above pelf and 
everything else. As the world had gone easy with 
him of course he wished everybody well. 

** I am sorry to hear this," said the 'Squire, " that so 
industrious and respected a man as your uncle should 
be so unfortunate. I have been expecting from what 
I saw in the papers about it that this disease must 
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soon get here. When did it commence ? '* ** Only 
about three days ago," was the answer. ** Oh, my ! " 
exclaimed the 'Squire in the goodness of his heart, 
"there is no knowing where this will end and what cat- 
tle may be lost, they being now high-priced enough. 
I will then immediately write the petition, for I ap- 
prove of it to one so eminently deserving ; a tenant, too, 
who makes most of his money from the butter he 
takes to market." The petition was accordingly writ- 
ten, and when about to be handed to Stephen, he re- 
quested him to read it, which he did, and expressed 
his admiration by saying, ** It is very good, and per- 
haps as I am now here you may set down your name 
and something." Without hesitation he wrote down 
his name, heading the contemplated list with one dol- 
lar and marked paid, for which Stephen firmly thank- 
ed him, saying for doing all this his uncle would re- 
member him. He now felt greatly rejoiced in this his 
beginning to call on several of the neighboring farm- 
ers, from whom he also obtained aid, when he pro- 
ceeded directly home to his usual work as if nothinsr 
had transpired, the family not even suspecting his being 
off the premises. 

A few days afterwards in market, John Henry was 
approached by an old acquaintance and near neigh- 
bor of the 'Squire's, and after some conversation, said 
'* I was sorry to hear of the great misfortune you have 
had in the loss of your cattle by disease." " I have 
lost no cattle by disease or anything else ! " was the 
answer in astonishment. " Why, your nephew Steph- 
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en was at my house a few days ago with a petition to 
which I subscribed with a few of my neighbors, de- 
siring thus to help make up your loss." There was 
now a mutual surprise, the like of which they had 
never heard before, and I presume on this the parties 
separated with saying little, but thinking a vast deal on 
so extraordinary an occurrence. 

Now of all men in Montgomery county, John 
Henry, what I know about him would have been the 
last to resort to assistance or solicit aid to make up 
any loss he might sustain, and especially for his cattle. 
His spirit was too self-depending for anything of the 
kind. On hearing all this his sensative nature became, 
as may be well supposed, greatly troubled and saw at 
once the annoyance that must attend it. He gave the 
case a careful study what to do under so mortifying a 
position. The conclusion arrived at, was to have his 
family help him first to get possession of the petition, 
and if possible without letting Stephen know anything 
about it. With this object a vigorous search was in- 
stituted throughout all the building, the most obscure 
lofts, closets, and places in the cellars, and also all 
hollow trees were subsequently examined, even the 
very clothes he wore, while in bed and sound asleep, 
failed to reveal anything on the subject. Perhaps a 
week had passed, when going on some business on 
the highway he heard again of Stephen having made 
another excursion with his paper several miles off in 
another direction. But when was he to stop ? for not 
long after he repeated these predatory visits to new 
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fields, encouraged by what he was thus realizin 
Judge of his brother's feelings in the meantime, av:} 
oh, ye wiseacres, if you would have been in his plac: 
what would you have done ? 

As I have stated his uncle well knew from experi- 
ence his marvelous artfulness ; this being only his 
latest case. After about a month's vigorous search 
over the premises by its several occupants, and lo, the 
much coveted paper was actually found ! Found 
snugly enclosed within the lining of his silk stovepipe 
hat ! One of those that with care may last several 
lifetimes and come again into fashion about every fif- 
teen years. The possession of this was indeed a prize, 
and my readers may rest assured was well taken care 
of — securely as regards its further manipulating by 
Stephen. On this result whatever transpired between 
the parties I am now unable to say. 

Although this article is longer than was intended, I 
shall relate one more instance of Stephen's talent. 
For several summers they were surprised at discover- 
ing on the remote fields of the farm, domestic hens 
followed by young turkeys. The hens would be rec- 
ognized as belonging to the place, but how came they 
by so singular a brood ? that was the query ! No one 
seemed to know, but they always appeared to be well 
cared for and would get to a fair size in the fall when 
they would as suddenly disappear. This going on for 
some time, a determination was at length entered intoi 
by the several members of the family through com- 
bined action, to ascertain the cause of so extraordinary 
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a circ^ xjmstance from beginning to end. To make 
this sWort, through considerable exertion and vigilance, 
the i^^^stter was at length solved. As is known, tun- 
keys l^ave a certain hour in the forenoon to lay their 
^ggs. Availing himself of this knowledge, in the 
sprmg- Stephen would start off generally on Sundays 
to wa.t:ch their ramblings on the neighboring farms so 
^s to ascertain their nests. As may be supposed 
when found their contents would be removed and 
deposited by him into a snug nest expressly prepared 
to receive them in some secure retreat away from the 
buildings to prevent discovery, on which in the night 
ne AVould place a hatching hen, and to help encourage 
"^r to (jo her duty faithfully he would keep bountiful- 
y ^ applied with food. The turkeys when grown 
^3rg^ enough, he would take off and sell to the deal- 
^^^' These were some of the means he resorted to 
p>ocket money, and to keep himself bountifully 
^"PP^lied with his great favorite, tobacco. 

^^^hat materials I have thought such a person as 

"^^^P^ y^en could supply for a novel or a romance, and 

woi^ 1 <i still further prove that truth can be stranger 

tnar> fiction. The genius and originality of such a 

^^^^^cter to me is wonderful, being one of nature's 

cnaxYce productions. As respects such doings, we 

kncfc^w that they are indictable offences; the former 

^^^S ^^^^^ pretense and the other theft, but who 

\vovij(j long to arrest so simple minded and harmless 

^ ^^^ature, whose greatest qualification lay in profound 

^'^^ extraordinary cunning, whom I thought might 
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form a subject for an amusing and instructive article. 
As I have long since come away, and the family dis- 
persed by death and other\vise, whether at this writing 
our hero is still living I am unable to say. However, 
from the aforesaid circumstances with others I shall 
have occasion to long remember him for his original 
and deep laid schemes. 



A Leap for Life^ 



It was the fortune of my earlier years to spend a 
brief part of the time but a short mile north of the 
borough of Doylestown. On the second farm west 
of us lived Benny Day, as we familiarly called him, a 
trifle older than myself, the eldest son of the family, 
and destined to the occupation of his father. Oc- 
casionally, on a school holiday, or on some other 
equally fitting opportunity, it was one of my delights 
to wend my way to his father's house, when Benny 
and I would be generally sure to take a stroll in the 
vicinity, most likely to some neighboring field, stream 
or forest. 

There was something in Benny that won my high- 
est esteem and constituted him an excellent associate. 
He had an unblemished character, and in his habits 
was quiet and unobtrusive ; never did I know him to 
utter a falsehood or to make use of profane language. 
He received only an ordinary education, such as the 
schools of the neighborhood generally afforded. Aside 
from the labors of the farm he grew up an ardent lover 
of nature, and took every opportunity in his leisure for 
the cultivation of the same. For his age few persons 
could give me more facts derived from personal ob- 
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servations. In conversing with him on those topics 
was like reading a choice and original work on the 
subject. Such then was one of the favorite compan- 
ions of my youth. 

In the spring of 1842 I came away from the vicinity, 
and my friend grew to manhood and became the fore- 
man of a neighboring farmer. Eleven years had almost 
passed, when in taking up a county newspaper I was 
surprised to find a notice of his death at the early age 
of twenty-nine. His disease was pulmonary consump- 
tion, which had previously carried off his mother and 
since his father and sister. Though they have long 
since passed away the remembrance of that happy 
household and the impres.sions derived from my inter- 
course still remain. 

In our many adventures there was one, on account 
of its singularly novel and amusing termination, I well 
remember. On a lovely afternoon towards the latter 
end of May, 1841, Benny desired me to accompany 
him on a fishing excursion to Pine run, about a short 
mile from his home, for which purpose he brought 
with him a small net about six feet long. In the rear 
of the house we came to a brook whose course we fol- 
lowed to its mouth, where on the way favorable op- 
portunities offered he would use his net, making occa- 
sional captures offish, which I carried. 

At length we stood on the banks of Pine run, and 
to a boy just let loose from the academy there was 
much for the time and occasion to admire. It was a 
beautiful sunny day, with a few white fleecy clouds 
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scudding over the sky; above and below us lay an ex- 
tensive meadow, with here and there a bed of calamus 
or a copse of elder or spicewood, among which were 
several red-winged black-birds playfully chatting or 
plaintively calling. A heron was seen slowly direct- 
ing his flight towards the margin of a distant wood, 
the cattle in an adjoining field were lazily reclining in 
the shade, and the occasional tinkling of a bell told of 
a flock of sheep. On the hillside a man was harrow- 
ing corn, while two boys with hoes were following. 
Whichever way we looked the prospect ended in for- 
est, now invested with a tender but brilliant light 
green, from which we could now and then hear the 
discordant notes of the crow and the jay. The slightly 
wafting breeze, loaded with the delicioys fragrance of 
the neighboring groves and orchards, how invigorat- 
ing it seemed! Sometimes it playfully dimpled the 
water, then danced with the spray to the tree tops, or 
gently waved the grass in the meadow. 

As we proceeded slowly onward a frog now and 
then would make his lofty leap and sudden plunge into 
the depths of the stream, spreading consternation 
among its inhabitants. We had not thus advanced 
far before Benny, in the greatest amazement, directed 
my attention to the opposite shore, where in a small 
curve scooped in the bank and about four or five inches 
deep, lay a great pike some eighteen or twenty inches 
long, apparently in wait for prey or sunning himself. 
The stream was here about twenty feet in width, with 
an average depth of two feet. In the way of catching 
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such fish with nets a great impediment existed, owing 
to the splatterdocks that grew here luxuriously, and 
no doubt tended greatly to preserve such game. 

Benny immediately entered the water very cau- 
tiously and, I may add, carefully, holding out with 
extended arms the brails of his net, which he kept 
close to the bottom. As he slowly advanced, avoid- 
ing as much as possible the docks, which chiefly grew 
on the side I was standing, to my great joy he had 
him at length fairly surrounded in the cove men- 
tioned, and had just time to say "I guess I have got 
you now!" when the pike slightly backed and then 
shot clear out of the water over the net and Benny's 
head, a distance of some twelve feet, into the stream 
among the dc^ks. He now came on shore and said 
that after seeing such a feat as that was fishing enough 
in one day for him. As we wended our way home- 
wards the great pike and his wonderful leap engrossed 
nearly all our conversation. Had any one previously 
told us what we had actually witnessed, we would have 
deemed it improbable. We came to the conclusion, 
however, that this leap saved his life, and that thus 
even a pike could not be depended on till he was 
fairly caught. 

The above was written in 1862, and now after an 
absence of upwards of forty years, in September, 1882, 
I concluded to revisit the neighborhood for another 
ramble though alone. I called at the old Day place, 
and found other buildings there. The present pro- 
prietor, though formerly a near neighbor, no longer 
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knew me, and he too had become an aged man. The 
stream appeared smaller and the water much more im- 
pure, and tadpoles had chiefly taken the place of fishes. 
In whatever direction I looked I could observe the 
woods greatly reduced in area, and thus barely able 
to realize that I was once more in familiar scenes that 
had been favorite haunts of my youth in the long, long 
past; and myself had also greatly changed. 



An Olden-time Corn Husking. 



In the fall of about the year 1790, a corn husking 
was given on a farm in Moreland township, situated 
just beyond Round Meadow run, in which nearly the 
whole neighborhood was invited to join. The party 
assembled on the afternoon of one of the loveliest days 
in October, and consisted of the young of both sexes. 
In the way of refreshments before the evening's supper 
should be partaken, cider, cider-royal and matheglin 
had been abundantly provided and as freely circulated 
with red and yellow apples of the most lucious taste. 
It was a real olden-time affair, participated in by an 
old fashioned assembly, rather promiscuous in some 
respects, but order was observed while great hilarity 
prevailed. The golden ears flew thick and fast, and 
happy the swain who now and then found a red ear, 
for he was allowed to take for each a kiss from the 
maiden of his choice, whom modern manners and af- 
fectation had not as yet spoiled. Yes, gentle reader, it 
is very probable that some one of these damsels may 
have been to us great-great-grandmothers; certainly 
pretty good women were they. 

Imagine such a scene on such an occasion. A haze 
spread over the landscape that told of glorious Indian 
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sumirt-ie,-^ the woods in their rich and variegated foliage, 

H^^lcleberry Hill near by raising aloft its dome, with 

the rich blue sky beyond; nearer was the small stream 

wi^ciing here and there among rich meadows and de- . 

^'g^tful groves, in which tinkling bells told of grazing 

herds and flocks. It was a charming, tranquil scene, 

m th^ midst of which was our party of joyous huskers 

in tHe heyday of youth, young, amiable and beautiful. 

-^s Evening approached the golden pile had swelled 

"'§rl^er and higher till it assumed in miniature the 

sha.f>e of the adjacent hill. Soon the last ear was 

nut> g on the heap, the fodder bound, when the host 

^^^ the company in procession to the house where 

^"^I^le justice was done to the awaiting meal. 

I^iad a stranger during the entertainment walked up 

and down the porch of that old fashined one-story 

^^^^^e mansion by way of a few moment's exercise, or 

^^^ ^ed awhile aside from the company, he could also 

hax^^ found interest in what was transpiring abroad. 

^^^Avn towards the stream, and a short distance apart, 

w^i-^ two whip-poor-wills even at this season, alter- 

l^^tiively renewing their oft repeated notes ; further up 

^^ the woods of the hill could be heard the sharp 

^^rking of the fox amid the plaintive quiverings of an 

^^1, while innumerable insects from every bush and 

^^e were adding to the chorus. In the west a crim- 

^^n tinge pointed out where the sun had gone to his 

^^st, stars were quietly looking down, and in various 

directions glow worms had lit their lamps. Surely in 
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these halcyon days, even night had its charms for the 
meditative. 

But other sounds and other sights now arrest the 
attention. The repast is over, the room has been 
cleared of some of its furniture, and the violin is sound- 
ing for a dance. While some of the party are thus 
enjoying themselves, there are several groups disposed 
in the corners. At one of these several young men 
are making arrangements for a coon and opossum 
hunt ; pheasant shooting and a fox chase also seems 
to engross their attention. Near by some three or 
four young ladies and as many young men are engag- 
ed in earnest chat, respecting an apple-cutting, a pros- 
pective spinning frolic and a quilting which likewise 
claim their consideration if not particular regard. 
In an opposite corner nine or ten of the company have 
entered into an animated discussion concerning the 
haunted ground near the intersection of the Penne- 
pack with the road to Newtown. While two or three 
dissent, the majority appear to have full faith as to its 
being a place of supernatural visitations. What sev- 
eral of these stated in corroboration shall be briefly 
related. 

George Lay ton said he was satisfied on the subject, 
for in coming by there on a dark drizzly night he made 
a fortunate escape. Having got on the road as far as 
the middle of the woods, when he observed a flash of 
lightning and on looking around beheld what he im- 
agined to be a huge black dog with eyes of fire, drag- 
ging a long heavy chain whose clanking he distinctly 
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*^Gard. Extraordinary to say his eyes appeared to be 
^he size of his mother's pewter plates. Starting on a 
*^'l run he ascertained that at the edge of the woods 
the monster disappeared. Peter Pennel related hav- 
^^S arrived near the centre of the wood he went to 
get over the fence to take a nearer cut home, when 
what should appear before him but a man dressed in 
black. He asked him what he was doing there at 
that dread hour of the night, when he vanished with- 
out making any reply. John Bunn at a late hour saw 
some monster following him that by the sound ap- 
peared to be trailing some huge chain on the ground, 
but did not come out of the woods. Several others 
corroborated the story of the monster with his chain. 
Inus the night wore away with dancing, sporting 
P^ans, pleasure party arrangements and marvelous 
'^les till near the midnight hour, when they separated 
'^f their homes. 

Among those in the last mentioned group was a 

y^Ung man from near the Crooked Billet, aged about 

^^enty-two years. He had received what for that 

*^e might be considered a good common school 

^^Ucation. He was more than ordinarily active, and 

^^ shrewd, observing habits. As for ghosts he had 

never seen any, and had besides never even given the 

Subject a thought before. Though he listened atten- 

^^^ly, he doubted all that was said. When the com- 

P^ny broke up he accompanied one of the young ladies 

^ her father's house, not half a mile distant. Soon 

^^r he started for home on the road named, beyond 
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the Pennepack. At this particular time the tender 
passion may have occupied his more serious thoughts, 
even to the exclusion of ghosts, spooks and hobgob- 
lins. He was thus proceeding onward afoot and alone. 
The night, as we have said, was unusually fine and 
starlight, and of a medium darkness. As he entered 
the woods, on account of the density of the foliage he 
soon found it exceedingly dark at this dread hour, and 
was advancing at his usual rate, when on a sudden, 
near the roadside on his right, a loud snort was heard. 
He looked in that direction, but did not see anything. 
Shortly there was a louder snort. But to think / dis- 
tinctly and approaching came the loud, clear clanking 
of chains; and again, nearer, a still more demoniacal 
snort, with louder snorting, that seemed to vibrate 
throughout the woods. 

What was now to be done ? He had hardly as yet 
reached the middle of the forest. Here was no decep- 
tion or trifling, and he was totally unprepared for an 
emergency of this kind. He started at full speed, and 
to his terror was as rapidly followed by the distinct 
snortings and continuous clanking, till the very ground 
appeared to tremble under the sound. But he kept 
on, passed the woods, and soon made the distance that 
brought him safely home. Tired and almost exhaust- 
ed, he went to bed terror-stricken with this his first 
midnight adventure on the haunted ground, and about 
which too he had just heard so much said. Here we 
will leave him to his own reflections and experiences, 
thankful that his life had been preserved to him. 
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Early next morning a farmer was seen going over 
^is fields, and finally disappeared in the woods, whence 
^fter a brief absence he' returned homewards leading a 
^orse, while another followed. And, I may add, in 
^is other hand he carried a pair of hopples. Since then 
^he place has been materially changed. The woods 
on the southern side of the road have nearly all been 
cleared away, while on the other they have been re- 
duced greatly in area, and several houses built there- 
on. The country around has also much improved in 
population and agriculture. True, the present gener- 
ation, through the common school system, has .become 
"lore enlightened, but we doubt whether happier or 
"lore contented; while the memory of the haunted 
ground has only been preserved in a few lingering tra- 
ditions extant upwards of forty years ago. Certainly 
^ strange sequel to a corn husking. 



Dark Hollow; 

ITS MYSTERIES AND MARVELOUS TRADITIONS. 



This romantic vale, so long regarded as an enr 
chanted locality, is situated in Warwick township, 
Bucks county, about twenty-one miles nearly north 
of Philadelphia. It is a deep, rugged glen, through 
which flows a small stream, with a public road along 
the lower portion of its course. At many places in 
this distance it has steep, rocky, precipitous sides, 
covered more or less with the perpetual verdure of 
spruce and cedar. Shellbark and other hickories, 
oaks of several kinds, and chestnut, also grow here, 
interspersed with an underbrush of dogwood, hazel, 
elder, and grape vines ; and being without a dwelling 
house tends to give it an unusually gloomy appear- 
ance, whence its name of Dark Hollow. The only 
building thirty years ago was an old, dilapidated stone 
school-house long unused, and here and there signs 
of straggling worm fences in want of repair. From its 
deserted and neglected appearance and marvelous as- 
sociations, no wonder that this hollow has for upwards 
of a century been looked upon by the more credulous 
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and simple inhabitants of the neighborhood as a haunt- 
ed or mysterious region. 

Dark Hollow run, the name of the stream referred 
to, is upwards of a mile in length, and for over half of 
tKat distance flows in a northerly direction, and thence 
turns eastwardly and empties into the Neshaminy. It 
is very tortuous, now on one side of the road and then 
on the other, thus requiring six or eight small bridges 
in about half a tnile. This winding stream has for its 
channel a solid bed of rock of y^^'y hard, red sand- 
stone. It contains, I believe, no fish or other living 
objects. From the head of the glen to the mouth of 
the stream it is of steep but gradual descent, and this 
will account why the road was laid through here so as 
to make the crossing of the Neshaminy easier, where 
a bridge was first erected in 1850, and which in con- 
sequence is known far around as the Dark Hollow 
bridge, being on the road leading towards the village 
of Concord, in Buckingham township. 

My first visit to Dark Hollow was in the beautiful 
month of September, 1861, on business demanding my 
attention Hear Concord. When I arrived at the head 
of the gl6n I allowed my horse to walk leisurely along, 
while I threw myself back at ease in the carriage, at- 
tentively surveying the scenery as I passed along in a 
half drowsy, dreamy state of mind. The old school- 
house, the dark, deep, solitary glen, the stream with 
its rocky channel, and the road with its bridges, gave 
me an agreeable reverie, out of which I was not fully 
awakened till I approached the Neshaminy and its 
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bridge, when I assumed a more erect position, and the 
drowsy, dreamy influence left me. Late in the after- 
noon, on my return thither, and several hundred yards 
from the long covered bridge had been passed, I got out 
of the carriage and concluded to walk by its side up 
the ascent, as the day was warm, thus resting my horse 
somewhat as well as exercising my limbs, and having 
an additional opportunity to view the scenery. When 
I got within a few hundred yards of the school-house 
I approached an aged man resting himself on a log 
with a bundle by his side. He appeared to be about 
eighty years of age, of hale and vigorous appearance. 
I stopped my horse and entered into conversation, and 
was not long in ascertaining that he was communica- 
tive. By my inquiries he soon became aware that I 
was a stranger. He then informed me that both him- 
self and father had been born in the vicinity, and had 
spent most of their days not two miles fronj where we 
were sitting; that his grandfather had been an early 
settler in this section ; and that he was consequently 
well acquainted with the history of Dark Hollow and 
its surroundings. I now became the more interested 
in my narrator, and therefore concluded to draw him 
out without the least indication of contradiction, ridi- 
cule, superior wisdom or knowledge on my part, which 
I had so well learned by experience were spoilers of 
relations bordering on the marvelous, the wonderful 
and mysterious. 

Before I give the substance of the old man's story I 
mil give some additional particulars concerning him. 
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He still appeared to be active for his age, of good un- 
derstanding and possessed of an uncommonly reten- 
tive memory. He was clothed in clean course gar- 
ments, but pretty well worn. In his youth he stated 
that he had received but the rudiments of an educa- 
tion, and the only occupation he was familiar with was 
farm labor, which he had followed down to within 
two or three years, when having no near relations or 
friends to depend on was compelled through the in- 
firmities of age to make his home at the county house, 
as he called it. He had now been on his yearly visit 
in this section among some of his former acquaint- 
ances, and was again on his journey to his present 
home five miles distant. No doubt the respect I 
showed him with the attention and interest I paid to 
his remarks, encouraged him to proceed to relate the 
traditionary wonders of this curious region, and which I 
am disposed to give nearly in his own words, but con- 
siderably more condensed. 

" I would have you know then," said the old man, 
**that of all localities I have ever been acquainted 
with, that of Dark Hollow has to me been the most 
wonderful. Some people do not put faith in all its 
traditions and stories, but I have no reason to doubt 
them. My father and grandfather and many of the 
oldest people that have lived in Warwick these one 
hundred and thirty years past believed in them, with- 
out their undoubted testimonies look around here, go 
the whole length of this hollow, and its appearance 
sufficiently indicates that this is a haunted neighbor- 
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hood. No fish will live in that stream. Witness the 
state of its improvements. No one yet has been even 
willing to build a house here ; the lightning nowhere 
flashes more brilliantly, nor does the thunder rumble 
louder. Nowhere are the nights darker or the owls 
hoot or screech more ominously, the fire-flies flash 
more suddenly, the tree-fi'og or wood-pecker cry more 
dolefiilly or the echoes repeat oftener. Jack-o'lantern, 
too, shows himself oftener here than anywhere else. 
The rising and setting of the moon nowhere looks 
half so dismal. Thus I might go on and sw^ell the 
catalogue were I disposed to be melancholy. 

*' The old school-house over the run among the 
trees there surrounded by briers and thistles, its chim- 
ney top nearly all fallen down, with its shutters half 
closed and broken panes — ^yes there when a mere boy 
I first went to school. I remember the time well, for 
several curious things happened to me there. Once I 
traded with another boy of about my age several ap- 
ples for a jewsharp, on condition that it be sound. 
As school was in I went out to try it, turning the 
paddle at the door out, but I had scarcely commenced 
playing when the master appeared, rod in hand, whip- 
ping me to my seat amid the laughter of the school 
who had heard the sounds I thus unfortunately made. 
One of my teachers here was a tall Connecticut Yankee, 
a perfect tyrant, who seldom spoke to his pupils ex- 
cept through the rod. Not a day passed but what he 
chastised them more or less, and thus at length be- 
came the terror and detestation of his flock. Once 
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after using up a rod he started out during school 
hours to procure another, and as he said a better one. 
Scarce had he gone out of sight, when the scholars 
seized their hats, books and baskets, scampering home 
as fast as their legs could carry them. Several months 
after I was tempted to look in through a hole in the 
shutter, and w^hat should I behold through the dim 
light but the teacher's ghost at the desk with a rod in 
hand, waiting for the return of his pupils. But the 
fact is the few pupils he had refused to come back for 
fear of that road. His ghost still haunts there, for 
what I know, and the loud screams of agony and oth- 
er peculiar sounds that have so long been heard there, 
no doubt are caused by the agency of his evil spirit. 
Some think that flying squirrels inhabit the garret and 
cornices have a hand in the business, but that may do 
for others to believe who are not as old as I am. 

** You still observe around here and along the hol- 
low a number of shellbark hickory trees, but these are 
not near as numerous as formerly, but continue to bear 
an abundance of nuts. Red, gray and ground squir- 
rels are still found here, but in consequence of the 
woods being reduced, are much less than formerly. 
From their numbers they did much damage to the 
Indian corn, so much so that a bounty of three pence 
was offered for their heads. In 1749 the Province 
paid no less than ;g8,ooo out of its treasury as pre- 
miums ; making the enormous number of 840,000 
killed in this one year, excluding the vast numbers 
destroyed for which no rewards were claimed. I have 
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It from my grandfather that the next year a number of 
farmers petitioned to the Assembly for the repeal of 
the bounty, as it tended to their injury. For the la- 
borers instead of helping them with their harvests, had 
taken up their guns and gone to shooting squirrels, 
as they could make more money by their scalps than 
by the wages at day's labor, and thus the bounty was 
reduced one-half My grandfather related that at one 
time he proceeded up the Neshaminy on a squirrel 
hunt to the mouth of the run whence he turned up 
this hollow and shot one hundred and sixty-eight in 
an afternoon, the scalps of which were worth ;£"2.2s. 
As night approached he sat himself on the prostrate 
trunk of a tree beside the stream where he partook of 
a lunch from his wallet. Here, either from his being 
tired or the mysterious influences at work, he fell into 
a deep sleep and did not awake till the sun was peep- 
ing over the hills of the Neshaminy. When he awoke 
and had rubbed his eyes, to his surprise his scalps 
were all gone; but his gun he retained because he had 
kept it enclosed in his arms. Thus his labors of the 
day were gone, hooked or spooked away by some ma- 
licious agent or mysterious influence. 

" I, too, had once a sporting adventure here, which 
I have reason not soon to forget. A large gray owl, 
no doubt an evil genius of the place, after committing 
numerous depredations on my poultry, I pursued one 
evening in August to a clump of cedars below this in 
which he alighted. I up with my gun, took aim, fired, 
and as he dropt, ran to seize him, but unfortunately as 
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I Stooped to take hold it appeared to be a hornet's 
nest, and before I was aware of it hundreds of those 
angry insects were buzzing around and stinging me. 
Quick as thought, I rushed into a cluster of bushes 
and never stopt till I got safe home, not venturing 
since at shooting owls or other ominous creatures in 
Dark Hollow. Some may say this, and some may 
say that, but I believe there was something mysterious 
about it. 

" Near the close of the last century a farmer who 
resided beyond the head of the glen had an indentured 
German servant by the name of Hans living with him. 
He had probably been in this country a year and a 
half, and was sent by his employer on horseback for 
a grist to the mill on the opposite bank of the Ne- 
shaminy, and not a quarter of a mile below the mouth 
of this run. On his return it was after sunset and 
the wind blew in powerful blasts through the hollow, 
which took off his hat and sent it flying in the air and 
disappearing in the twilight, frightening the horse and 
making him gallop up the hill. Unfortunately at this 
critical juncture the string of one of the bags broke, 
and with every jolt or motion he would be enveloped 
in flour. His hat gone, his hair streaming wildly in 
the wind, shrieking for terror and shrouded in a 
mantle of dusty white, the beast had become unman- 
ageable through fright and the wicked spirit within 
him, and was therefore in this plight to reach home. 
When he had ascended the hill about half way, oh, 
terror on terrors ! who should he meet but three young 
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ladies innocently intending here to cross the hollow to 
go to a neighboring apple cutting. They had heard 
of the numberless tales of this enchanted region, but 
what they now saw was a spectacle to remember to 
their latest moments. To save themselves from this 
white monster enveloped in mist, and the ground 
trembling, as it were, beneath his galloping, accom- 
panied by the most terrific yelling, sent them home in 
the greatest alarm ; thankful in their deliverance and 
never again to risk themselves alone in the night to 
the spirits of this enchanted region. Hans got back 
safe, but in sad condition ; his hat and the flour spook- 
ed away like my grandfather's squirrel scalps and the 
owl. Some may say this, and some may believe that, 
but I tell you the infernal agent or mysterious spirit 
of this hollow got into that horse and did the busi- 
ness." 

The sun was now sinking in the west and warned 
me that it was time that I should proceed, and as I 
arose from the log the old man looked wistfully at me 
and asked whether I could furnish him "with a twist 
of pig-tail." Yes, actually a twist of pig-tail ! Now to 
save my readers the trouble, especially the younger 
ones, of searching through the nearly two thousand 
pages of Webster's or Worcester's latest unabridged ' 
for a definition, I will at this critical juncture give 
voluntarily my assistance as to what the old man 
meant. This was no other than a kind of fine and 
curiously twisted chewing tobacco, greatly in vogue 
about half a century ago. When I stated to him that 
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I had never used the article, he appeared to com- 
miserate my condition and expressed surprise how 
there could be happiness without it. However, I gave 
him a small gratuity for which he warmly thanked 
me, mentioning that at the first store he came to he 
would procure the article of which he now stood 
sorely in need. 

At parting he added, '* I should like to have told 
you of the belated peddler whose pack was here 
spooked away, of the negro who was charmed by a 
monstrous black snake, the wild freaks of an Indian 
ghost, and a gun that was bewitched." I thanked the 
old man for what he had related, entered the carriage 
and as I proceeded onwards looked back and I noticed 
sure enough that he had struck across the hollow for 
the fields in the direction of the poorhouse. This was 
the last time that I saw him. When I arrived home I 
stated to several where I had been. '* What ! through 
Dark Hollow? You should have taken the upper road 
to Concord, for in that lonely, gloomy, obscure place 
you could not possibly find anything of interest." 
Will this reply be now admitted as true? However, 
I was satisfied, and before I went to sleep that night 
I meditated over the occurrences of the day and con- 
cluded to fix those stray thoughts on paper. Hoping 
now that the reader may go and visit Dark Hollow 
himself, more particularly about the dreary hours of 
midnight, near the set of the moon and enjoy himself 
with its novelties. 
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But I am not yet done. On a lovely afternoon of 
May 23, 1 88 1, through special request a friend con- 
veyed me from Hatboro with his horse and carriage 
on another visit, to note what changes time and labor 
had wrought in this hollow after so long an absence. 
The old school house with its briers and thistles had 
disappeared, as I learned, for some eighteen years, 
scarce leaving a trace of its former site. A prospect 
was opened northwards with several farm houses in 
view, and the country greatly improved. Some of the 
woodlands at its upper end had been circumscribed in 
area. The covered bridge having been washed away, 
another without a roof had been erected in its place. 
Near it and the mouth of the run a house had been 
built since 1862. Otherwise it is still as retired and ro- 
mantic as one could wish, and affords a splendid drive, 
the road being excellent and the whole distance shady. 

It was my fortune to meet here with one of the resi- 
dents and property holders of the vicinity, of whom I 
received additional information. Squirrels, raccoons, 
opossums, owls, both large and small, copper-heads 
and black snakes abound, but not a fish in the stream. 
I noticed the sweet warblings of several kinds of birds, 
especially the catbird, wood robin and brown thrush, 
who find here a congenial home. I could not fail to 
notice quite a variety of our native forest trees and 
plants growing in wild luxuriance. He related that a 
company had been formed some years ago to dig in 
this hollow for coal, having actually run a tunnel by 
the roadside for some distance into the adjoining hill, 
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which after some search and expenditure of money 
was relinquished. The landholders hereabouts, I 
learned, have still full faith in its existence, and that it 
will yet be discovered ; thus reminding me of the 
confidence still existing by some respecting the future 
finding of silver in Huckleberry Hill, as has been re- 
lated in a previous number. As regards the existence 
of coal here I will apply the language of the old man, 
as being a mysterious neighborhood and therefore be 
none the easier to find. I also asked my present in- 
formant whether there were not still some lingering 
traditions respecting this being a haunted region, with 
reports of such evil geniuses having been seen here at 
various times. With a searching expression at so 
singular and unexpected a question from a stranger, 
he actually admitted that such had been the case. He 
informed me with some pride that among the pupils 
and teachers of the old school-house was one who was 
born and reared near by, who subsequently became a 
prominent member of the Bucks county bar and at- 
torney general of Pennsylvania. 



Sampsons Hill. 



Though an inconsiderable eminence, its name for 
more than a century and a half in the vicinity has be- 
come as familiar as a household word. It is about 
half a mile north of Willow Grove, and the old York 
road passes directly in a straight line over its highest 
part. It is a ridge extending probably a mile east and 
west, and about half that distance is required in cross- 
ing it by the turnpike. Its ancient forests have long 
ago disappeared with a very trifling exception, and its 
surface has now become pretty well cultivated and pro- 
ductive. In making the survey for the turnpike its 
summit was ascertained to be one hundred and twenty- 
feet above the stream at its northern base, and one 
hundred and four feet above the bridge at the same 
place. 

Among those who early settled in this vicinity was 
Sampson Davis, who came from Pontemoile, in Mon- 
mouthshire, in 1 71 8, and soon after made a consider- 
able purchase of all the land on the northeastern side 
of the hill up to the present road and bridge. He was 
a Welshman by birth, and on the site of the present 
water cure establishment built himself a dwelHng-, 
which stood not far from the fine spring of water tha 
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is mentioned further on. From the Votes of Assem- 
bly for 1728, we learn that Sir William Keith, who re- 
sided in Horsham, six miles distant, was an occasional 
visitor to his house. He was a member of Abington 
Friends Meeting, from the records of which we learn 
that a certificate of removal was granted for himself 
and wife to Philadelphia, dated 28th of i2th-month, 
1736-7, which would make his residence here about 
eighteen years. It was from him as its principal owner 
that this hill derived its name, thus early applied by 
the original settlers, and which it has borne ever since, 
a period now approaching a century and three-quarters. 

The view from its top by the road is grand. Look- 
ing northwards we see the whole of Hatboro, and also 
Lacy's battle ground and the hills of Neshaminy ; east- 
ward we have close at hand the valley of the Penne- 
pack and the picturesque scenery of Huckleberry Hill. 
Looking southwards we have Willow Grove, Horse- 
heaven, and Edge Hill. I have no doubt that from 
the same spot at least a hundred farm houses are read- 
ily discernible. These in summer, with their numer- 
ous out-buildings, orchards and fields, variously check- 
ered by the growing crops, afford to the citizens 
agreeable glimpses of country life. 

The old York road was laid out over this hill to 
Philadelphia in 171 1, and thus became one of our ear- 
liest highways to the city. A writer in Miner's Cor- 
respondent of June 4, 1805, says: "It is presumed that 
a beneficial improvement might be made at Sampson's 
Hill, in the county of Montgomery, by reducing the 
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ascent to the common standard of turnpike roads. 
The natural increase of travel, especially from New 
Jersey, and the running of stages from Philadelphia 
to New York, and to Easton on that road, fully re- 
quire such an improvement to 'be made." Forty-si.x 
years elapsed, we believe, before this design was fully 
carried out. 

Respecting this subject a friend residing in Solebury 
has recently furnished the following reminiscence : ** I 
remember in the winter of 1827 accompanying my a;j^ed 
uncle with whom I then resided to the Philadelphia 
market with a load of produce. When we reached 
the foot of Sampson's Hill I alighted from the spring- 
less wagon with cramped limbs, which however soon 
left me as I walked on to the Willow Grove. At that 
time the plank bridge was there and I well remember 
commiserating the condition of the toiling horses 
steaming from respiration as we got to the top. The 
morning was clear and cold, the sun having just risen, 
as I gazed for the first time at the beautiful view that 
was offered, and on many succeeding opportunities 
have I since lingered over the prospect there with re- 
newed admiration." 

The Hatboro and Warminster turnpike road com- 
pany was incorporated May 8, 1850, and the turnpike 
extends from Willow Grove to the Street road, a dis- 
tance of four and a half miles. It was made on the 
bed of the old York road that year, with stone twenty 
feet wide and one in depth. To bring this turnpike 
to the grade required by law it was necessary to cut 
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into the hill a considerable depth. Stone enough was 
thus procured here to make the road for several miles. 
Great blasts were made in the solid rock near the 
northern summit, one of which sent a fragment of near 
a ton weight thirty yards into an adjoining field, and 
another fragment of about four hundred pounds weight 
was lodged in the branches of a large cherry tree, 
where it hung suspended for five or six years some 
twenty feet over the surface of the road, much to the 
astonishment of the traveler, who as he gazed would 
strive to solve the mystery of its coming there. 

The bridge at the northern base of the hill, and of 
which we have already made reference, was originally 
of wood, but in 1830 the county erected a substantial 
stone structure of one arch of fifteen feet span, which 
was completed the following year. The turnpike 
company in consequence of reducing the grade of the 
hill, considerably enlarged the southern wing-walls, 
making it now about two hundred feet long. The 
rilling here being some eighteen or twenty feet above 
the water, has materially lessened the ascent. I opine 
that the day is not far distant when this bridge will be 
further raised and filled up, to the greater convenience 
of pedestrians and horses toiling under heavy loads. 

Not sixty years ago the western roadside of the 
northern slope of the hill was a dense forest, which 
has since nearly all disappeared. A venerable look- 
ing mile-stone stood as late as 1850 on the eastern 
roadside bank, about forty yards up the hill from the 
present bridge. I well remember it, and had cut on 
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it " 15 M to P." It came away in making the turn- 
pike, and it is a pity that it cannot be restored to near 
the same place. I have no doubt it has done duty 
here for all of a century. 

The rock of this hill appears to be exceedingly hard 
and of a bluish cast, streaked with white quartz, inter- 
spersed with particles of glittering mica. I judge it to 
be granite of a trappean nature. Half way up the 
southern slope of the hill a vein of steatite or soap- 
stone crosses the road, which on a more thorough in- 
vestigation might prove valuable. A number of fine 
springs of purest water abound. Several of these 
cross the pike on the southern side, but the largest, 
in fact the most considerable in this section of the 
country, issues from its northern slope, about one 
hundred yards southeast of the bridge. It is suffi- 
ciently strong to furnish an unfailing supply to a vil- 
lage. The stream after a mile's journey from the 
bridge mingles its waters with the Pennepack. 

Situated by the roadside of the hill are some six 
houses, and further back approached by lanes are two 
additional farm dwellings. Of all of these, two or 
three are quite old structures, but modernized, of 
which we will have more to say hereafter. On the 
summit grow several hackberry or nettle trees, which 
often arrest the attention of travelers ; from the ex- 
treme abundance of black fruit these bear, when di- 
vested of their foliage all through the winter, they form 
conspicuous objects. The gigantic hornet or locust 
killer, a somewhat rare insect, abounds during August 
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and part of September about the summit of the hill, 
where it has broods underground. By its threatening 
aspect and powerful sting it has on several occasions 
succeeded in frightening away intruders from their 
haunts. 

On the morning of August 23, 1777, an interesting 
sight was witnessed on this hill. It Was no less than 
the crossing of General Washington and his army, 
accompanied by a lengthy baggage and artiller>' train. 
They had just now broken up their encampment at 
the Cross Roads, near the present Hartsville, six miles 
distant, where they had been the previous two weeks 
awaiting to hear of the landing of the British. From 
here they marched to Philadelphia, and from thence 
towards the enemy, whoni they finally encountered on 
the fields of Brandywine. This brief article exhibits 
the hill as not devoid of historical interest, but around 
it also cluster marvelous legendary associations; one 
of which has been selected to form a subject for the 
next number. 



Legend of Sampson's Hill. 



In a previous number I have given the historical 
associations of this hill, with an illusion that it was 
also invested with a cluster of marvelous legends, one 
of which I have now specially selected for this article 
as handed down by those noted traditionists the Kriers 
and the Walkers, who as is well known have vegetated 
on and around here for generations, and against whom 
very few can find any harm. I have also stated that 
the name of this hill was derived from Sampson Davis 
or David, one of its first settlers and owners, a Welsh- 
man, who may have likewise brought with him a full 
share of the marvelous from the hills of his native land. 
We have the authority of ancient records that he re- 
sided on the northeastern slope of this hill sometime 
before 1720 and that he was still here in 1736. 

Within the said period another settler had built 
himself a cabin on the edge of the southern summit, 
about fifty yards from the road. These two dwellings 
were then the only ones on the hill, or in the imme- 
diate vicinity. They both stood on the eastern side 
of the road, being apart nearly half a mile. The tra- 
dition is, that an Indian somewhat intoxicated applied 
towards evening in the midst of winter for shelter and 
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a night's lodging at each of those places, which was 
refused him, when immediately on leaving a violent 
snow storm came on and continued for several days. 
About two weeks afterwards the Indian's body was 
found near the roadside, about half way between those 
places, where the snow in this interval had been to 
him a winding sheet and a grave. 

In those primitive days a suicide or an accidental 
death was an unusual occurrence that would lead to 
many conjectures among the simple inhabitants. It 
shortly afterwards became rumored and was believed 
in for a long time by several in the vicinity, that on 
stormy, snowy nights of winter the Indian's spirit 
would make its appearance and keep vigils in and 
around the place of his death. Some, when the storm 
was most violent, said they had distinctly heard his 
wailings and upbraidings. Others related how they 
encountered a white-sheeted spectre here at different 
times, though scarcely visible amidst the surrounding 
gloom and dimness of the thickly falling flakes, and 
the frights they had received while engaged on his 
nocturnal missions. 

It was made out too that for his treatment at those 
houses, he had uttered maledictions on those places 
by way of punishment on their inhospitality, the effects 
of which should be seen and felt to latest posterity. 
This was no less than whenever a snow storm prevailed, 
he would under its cover be actively abroad all night 
engaged in his malicious work of collecting the snow 
off the hill-top and piling it up in their gateways and 
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lanes. Thus would he enjoy the satisfaction of hav- 
ing them toil by day for what had been done in the 
night. The simple-minded folks could trace too in 
his mischievous pranks and capers with the snow, ap- 
pearances of winding sheets, coffins, corpses and graves. 
Often in vain did the inmates of these dwellings shovel 
through the enormous piles of snow for a passage to 
the highway, when in the following night perhaps it 
would be heaped higher than before. In vain at 
divers times too did they move their gateways and 
lanes, seeking thus to get rid of the inconvenience. 
Numerous other expedients were adopted that judg- 
ment or fancy could suggest, but all has proved un- 
availing, even down to this day. In spite of our 
boasted civilization, intelligence and progress, this 
nuisance does here fully maintain its ancient reputa- 
tion. 

Now ye wise men what would you do if you were 
in their places? I mean more particularly those dis- 
tinguished for their scientific and inventive attainments. 
Not to shovel open these enormous pilds, would be an 
impossibility for farmers to get with their teams to the 
highways, the store, the mill, the shop or the market, 
or to be equally unapproachable from abroad. To 
open it is only to repeat the labor over and over again 
for four months in a year. No wonder that the former ^ 
owners of these properties have assured their neigh- ^^ 
bors that it required nearly as much labor during the^^ 
snowy season to keep open their lanes as it did to tak( 
charge of their cattle. One person suggested that - 
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tunnel might be the means of saving this labor, but 
even if this were done, to clear and keep open the en- 
trance to the same, would still involve considerable 
labor. The owners of these properties therefore have 
in despair long ago given it up as worse than useless 
to contend with any probability of success either 
against angry Indian ghosts or spiteful snowdrifts ac- 
cumulated from the neighboring fields. 

Having lived in the vicinity of Sampson's Hill a 
quarter of a century, and being curious in collecting 
materials for a history of the township, I had long 
heard of this old tradition of the Indian ghost and his 
many marvelous freaks at piling up snow at the afore- 
said places, which induced me to pay at least some 
attention to the matter. My observations have led 
me to confess that on the subsiding of a snow storm 
it is well worth any one's going a mile to witness here 
its curious effects. Sometimes when but little more 
than an inch or two is left lying elsewhere on the 
hill, it would be seen heaped into hillocks of from four 
to ten feet high before those gates and inside the lanes. 
Then, too, with a knowledge of the tradition, it is 
enough to make one smile to observe the many fan- 
tastic shapes it assumes. Here, rising like a miniature 
peak of the Alps, there in waving ridges like the swell 
of the ocean, then curiously contorted into wreaths, 
and next most ingeniously curled into cylinders, which 
by the winds are constantly assuming new shapes. 
Such, my readers, are the wild and fanciful freaks that 
have been so long enacted on the bleak wintry top of 
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Sampson's Hill and give plausibility to the story. _ 
entertaining or amusing as the legend and pheno 
na appear, I really have a regard for the good peo^ 
residing on the places mentioned, for their unprofitaU 
labors and thankless privations so long endured 
which appear to continue whether caused by sup* 
natural or other agencies. 




Buckwampun. 



This is the name given by the Indians to one of the 
highest hills in Bucks county, which is situated in the 
eastern part of Springfield township, immediately north- 
east of Bursonville, and adjoining the Durham line. 
The road leading from Doylestown to Bethlehem by 
way of Springtown passes near its west side, while the 
old Easton or Durham road winds around its eastern 
base. Here, between these ancient highways, it rears 
its towering summit high overall the neighboring hills, 
and thus it serves as a conspicuous land-mark for a 
considerable distance. Its top and northern exposure 
is still covered with forest, while its remaining sides 
are deeply furrowed by fertile glens, through which 
from gushing springs come sparkling streams that all 
day long are murmuring the sweetest music as they 
go hurrying on and tumbling in innumerable little 
cascades. Many of these go to form the sources of 
Gallows run, as well as several branches of Durham 
creek. The river Delaware at Durham Furnace ap- 
proaches within three miles, and the Haycock, which 
is a distinct range of hills, is six miles distant. 

Buckwampun may be regarded from its geological 
structure as an outlying branch of the Lehigh or South 
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Mountain, from which it is separated by Durham creek. 
It is composed chiefly of primary rocks of the gneiss 
family, and the lower sand-stones of the secondary 
formation. The prevailing rocks over its surface, how- 
ever, are white flint or quartz, and they are sufficiently 
numerous at several places to seriously interfere with 
a judicious cultivation of the soil. As is well known, 
wherever these stones are found we may depend on a 
fertile, rolling country, abounding in iron, lime-stone, 
chestnut timber, and lasting water — certainly confer- 
ring great advantages on any agricultural community. 
We should suppose this hill to be fully five hundred 
feet above the surface of the contiguous portion of the 
Delaware. View it from whatever point you may, it 
will still have the same bold, rounded outline. A short 
distance east of Bucksville looking north it presents a 
splendid feature in the landscape, as it conspicuously 
stands in front with its farm houses, orchards, check- 
ered fields and woodlands, while on either side are 
lesser hills vanishing in the distance. As might be 
well supposed, the summit must present to the spec- 
tator a magnificent sight of the surrounding country. 
For many miles can be traced the Blue or Kittatinny 
and Muskenetcung mountains and the Delaware river, 
with almost any number of smaller hills and streams, 
as well as towns, villages and hamlets. The scenery 
even of its neighborhood is among the most romantic 
and picturesque in the county. No wonder the In- 
dians were charmed by the abundance of wild fruit, 
game, and copious springs of purest water, and were 
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therefore loath to leave this terrestrial paradise, and so 
continued lingering till near the commencement of the 
Revolution. 

Strange as it may appear, I am led to believe that 
this hill has never been described or mentioned by any 
other writer. Its position even is indicated on no map, 
and its grand and picturesque beauties have as yet 
been unsung by our native poets. This comparative 
neglect for the want of its being better known is no 
reason that it should be devoid of natural interest or 
deficient in legendary or historical associations. The 
name of Buckwampun, however strange it may sound 
abroad, is well known to the people of its vicinity. As 
aboriginal, we hope it may long be retained. 

It was the fortune of my childhood to spend a num- 
ber of years in sight of this hill — a time that will be 
treasured among the golden periods of the past. Many 
are the days I ascended its side in search of chestnuts, 
whortleberries and persimmons. Once do I well re- 
member, when alone near its summit, a huge black- 
snake passing me at full speed, which made me shriek 
in childish terror. Around a spring near its south- 
western base I think must have commenced my love 
for antiquities ; for here often and often did I search 
for Indian darts, and well was I rewarded by the num- 
ber and variety I obtained, which have only recently 
passed from my hands into the cabinet of a learned in- 
stitution. I sometimes feel as if I would still like to 
scale its lofty sides, again to inhale with the spirit of 
youth the delicious fragrance of its sweet fern, view 
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the magnificent prospects lavished on every hand, and 
tread once more near by the homes of my ancestors. 
I should like to chat German with the descendants of 
its early settlers. From the old men I could gather 
marvelous legends of the past; from their sons I could 
be instructed in the athletic exercises of the farm, and 
the daughters know how to bind grain and load hay. 

As I have intimated, the people in this section are 
chiefly of German extraction, the descendants of those 
who originally settled about here between the years 
1730 and 1760. Even at this day the German lan- 
guage is more spoken than the English. The foreign 
population among them is comparatively small. In 
their manners and customs they retain much of the 
simplicity of former times. Distinction arising from 
social position is as rarely practiced as it is known. 
The family and hired help invariably partake of the 
same meal. Industry is considered the only honor- 
able road to riches, and it is therefore not considered 
degrading for young men and women to be employed 
by others. False pride, therefore, like at too many 
places for the sake of appearances, rarely here fetters 
its victims with poverty and indolence. True, while 
their physical training has certainly not been neglect- 
ed, may we not hope that in the future the mind may 
be more improved. 

Concerning Buckwampun there are a number of 
legends still preserved among its old families. One 
of these is that of the hoop snake. This was said to 
be a large gray snake, haunting near its summit, that 
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would take the extremity of its tail in its mouth and 
roll in the manner of a hoop with a speed equal to the 
fleetest horse. Occasionally, to show its power, it 
would direct its course towards a tree, when it would 
suddenly let go its tail, which was armed with a most 
formidable horn or sting, and let it strike into its de- 
voted trunk to the very socket, and then continue in 
its progress. Strange to say wherever dead trees 
could be found standing over the hill, these identical 
holes would be hunted up and pointed out a few feet 
from the surface of the ground, where they had been 
thus pierced. Marvelous adventures with the hoop 
snake would sometimes be related by those who had 
been up here felling chestnut timber for rails, or by 
parties who had come to gather whortleberries. 

The white hare was another mystical being. This 
was said to be a snow-white mountain hare, consider- 
ably larger than any common rabbit, which frequented 
a steep glen on the west side of the hill. Many a time 
was it related how the oldest and best marksmen of 
the neighborhood had tracked him up over the newly 
fallen snow and shot at him, but it was all in vain, as 
he led a charmed existence. Several persons related 
to me their adventures while in his pursuit. One re- 
peatedly declared that he never could be hit except by 
a silver bullet. Well do I remember how on one oc- 
casion, in company with four or five older boys, we 
set out over a light December snow to find the white 
hare. We started from near Bursonville, commencing 
at the foot of the glen and followed it up by the moun- 
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tain stream to the very source, where all traces of 
civilization were lost in the density of the forest. 
Though we did not meet with the slightest trace of 
the hare, yet one of our party regaled us while on the 
search with the most exciting accounts of him. I 
may add that that night I slept soundly, though I was 
not rewarded by the skin that was so generously 
promised me. But of all the fanciful legends that en- 
circle the lofty brow of Buckwampun give me that of 
the Elbedritches. 

To those who have not read the author's " History 
of Bucks County," or his article on "Local Supersti- 
tions," published in the Collections of the Pennsylva- 
nia Historical Society, in 1853, it may be necessary 
for a better understanding to give in the beginning 
some explanation. In all my researches both in Eng- 
lish and German literature, I must confess I have been 
unable to find this word. It is evidently of German 
origin, and may probably have been derived from 
"elfen," which in the English means fairies. The 
word, as near as can be well arrived at, should be pro- 
nounced El-be-drit-ches. It is evidently founded on 
some superstition, probably of local origin, though 
afterwards practiced on the credulous as a joke. 

A short mile from the summit of Buckwampun, and 
near the southwestern side of its base, stands a large 
and substantial stone house and barn, among the most 
commodious buildings in all that section. In the 
basement of that old farm house was an ample kitchen, 
on the south side of which was a huge fireplace, built 
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in those halcyon days when wood was plenty. Here, 
near the beginning of the present century our story 
opens. Near the close of October the sons and 
daughters of the proprietor had an apple cutting and 
apple butter boiling. The youth and beauty of the 
neighborhood were pretty well represented in that 
gathering. Much was said and done through that 
long night in the way of pastime. The chief of all 
wags and wits was there, a whole team in himself 
This was George, the proprietor's eldest son; for 
several years a married man, who resided on an ad- 
jacent farm. He loved fun and the society of young 
folks, and they in return equally loved him, for his 
company was sought wherever amusement was de- 
sired. It was on this occasion when the short hours 
had pretty closely advanced, that he introduced with 
the most impenetrable gravity the subject of Elbedrit- 
ches. This from its novelty at once drew the atten- 
tion of the company, especially of the more credulous, 
who listened in gaping astonishment at his marvelous 
disclosures respecting their origin, habits and haunts, 
also when captured, from their rarety, the fabulous 
prices their skins brought in market. 

According to his account, with the occasional as- 
sistance of one or two others, it was finally arranged 
or rather understood that Elbedritches were small 
animals of various colors, sometimes white, sometimes 
brown or black, but often striped, and that their chief 
value consisted in the extraordinary beauty and fine- 
ness of their furs, which was to be obtained in the 
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greatest perfection only during the coldest weather of 
winter. It was further stated that they abounded only 
on the highest hill-tops and could only be captured on 
the coldest and windiest nights. To secure them it 
was necessary for several to hold a large sack or 
blanket, extended in such a manner that when started 
up or pursued could thus be easily caught. It was 
supposed with the first suitable occasion several dozen 
might at least be bagged. Before the breaking up of 
that company it was observed that some of the afore- 
said remarks had made an impression, from the anx- 
ious inquiries that had been made respecting them, 
and several freely expressed a willingness to try their 
hands at the business. 

On an evening of the following December, at the 
same farm house and in that same kitchen, were as- 
sembled the whole household, with perhaps two or 
three exceptions as to the old folks, besides several 
visitors of the neighborhood. In one corner on a 
table at work was a journeyman tailor, who was a 
keen lover of jokes, and eyes looking full of mischief. 
Near by on a stool sat a travelling cobbler engaged in 
repairing shoes, a gullible, simple-minded fellow. In 
an opposite corner sitting over a spade was a stout 
German boy, who had been recently bought for his 
passage. He was busily shelling corn in a tub for 
mush and for the chickens in the morning. His name 
was Henry, and he was of an awkward, sluggish disposi- 
tion. Near the centre was a single woman, but for 
some time out of her teens, who was following her 
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regular profession. I mean spinning. In another 
corner a hired girl was ironing at a table. With these 
exceptions the rest were chiefly seated in a kind of a 
semi-circle in front of the huge fireplace, where a 
bright blazing fire of hickory afforded nearly light 
enough to illuminate the ample room. After all kinds 
of matter had been talked over, and the corner clock 
had for some time struck nine, who should enter but 
George, our wag. The moment the tailor observed 
him he said in the greatest glee, " You are the very 
man for us — now is the time to catch Elbedritches!" 
Thus the subject was at once introduced, and as may 
be well supposed there were some profound specula- 
tions as to the nature and character of these strange 
beings. However, before ten o'clock the evening's 
work had all been finished and the requisite prepara- 
tions made, when the party in the most buoyant spirits 
started for the summit of Buckwampun. 

The night was clear and cold, and unusually windy. 
Every star in the deep blue firmament seemed visible, 
and to shine with more than ordinary lustre, as if to 
compensate for the moon's absence. A light crust of 
snow lay over the landscape, and materially contrib- 
uted to banish all ideas of gloominess. George and 
the tailor acted as pilots for the rest, and struck a bee 
line, crossing some three or four fields of gradual as- 
cent before they atlained the bald open side of the 
summit. 

While on the journey, Henry with true German 
thoughtfulness, related that with his share of the prize 
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money he meant to purchase himself *a pocket knife 
and a pair of mittens ; the cobbler said that he should 
want a hat, a coat and some tobacco; the spinner and 
hired girl had each on the night of the apple-butter 
boiling fixed on a bonnet, surmounted with ostrich 
feathers and decorated with red and yellow ribbons, 
with ear and finger rings to correspond. 

Our sanguine party at length attained the brow of 
the hill and found themselves in the centre of what 
might be called a common, extending over some ten 
or twelve acres of ground, with here and there an oc- 
casional patch of whortleberry or sweet fern bushes. 
George, business like, unfolded a blanket and station- 
ed one at each corner, giving explicit directions how 
they should stand, hold and use the same, so as to in- 
sure success. He and the tailor then started for the 
adjoining woods which more than half encircled them, 
to start up and drive to the blanket, as they said, these 
Elbedritches. It will at once appear that as soon as 
they reached the woods, by opposite and circuitous 
routes, they hastened home to see how long the party 
would stay to freeze over their credulity. Shortly 
after the tailor had left, though unknown to him, he 
started up a rabbit, which ran at full speed close by 
Henry and the cobbler, who both observed it, think- 
ing that they were already beginning to make their 
appearance. 

As the four stood there with the extended blanket, 
the wind kept howling most dismally through the for- 
est, and by sudden fits would almost take them from 
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off their feet. They were, however, pretty well pro- 
vided against the cold, excepting Henry, whose hands 
began to suffer for want of the mittens ; who, strange 
to say, had so ardently expected by this freezing to 
have them warm in the future. After waiting for about 
half an hour, and seeing neither Elbedritches, the tailor 
nor George, the hired girl and spinner declared they 
could stand it no longer, and therefore started for 
home. Henry, having now carefully wrapped his 
hands in one end of the blanket, began to feel more 
comfortable, and agreed with the cobbler to hold on 
yet awhile longer, encouraged by what they had seen 
with their own eyes. Here, then, on the bleak north- 
west summit of Buckwampun, in December's cold, 
with several inches of snow on the ground, and buf- 
feted by the howling tempest in the dreary hours of 
midnight, did our two heroes stand holding a blanket 
and waiting for Elbedritches. Would as their chron- 
icler I could give them immortality, for they certainly 
deserved it. 

Near one o'clock Henry and the cobbler were com- 
pelled to succumb, half frozen and wofuUy disappoint- 
ed. As they entered the ample kitchen they found 
George and the tailor sitting before the blazing fire 
engaged in pleasant chat over a plate of apples and a 
mug of cider. The spinner and the hired girl had for 
some time previous retired sullenly to rest. Our men, 
who were in quite an agreeable mood, now expected 
a regular blowing up. But the contrary was rather 
the result, for Henry and the cobbler from a quarrel 
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had now got into an earnest discussion about a matter 
that turned out as novel as it proved unexpected. It 
appeared that just after they had started for home, and 
the cobbler being some twenty yards ahead, Henry 
saw something come from out the fern bushes close 
behind him, and observed it to be a handsome little 
animal, striped with black and white. He quickly took 
the blanket from under his arm and held it spread out 
with extended hands and rushed on the object, which 
in a twinkling he had covered over and rolled into a 
heap. He then called to the cobbler, telling him that 
he had certainly secured an Elbedritch. The cobbler 
in the greatest excitement hurried back, not knowing 
exactly what he meant, and seeing him point to the 
blanket, from his unbounded curiosity anxiously thrust 
his arm inside and part of his head, but as suddenly 
withdrew, venting curses loud and deep on the unfor- 
tunate German. Thus among the three the night was 
rendered still more hideous by stench, cursing and 
quarreling. 

The blanket with its prisoner was reluctantly left 
behind, and in this plight of body and mind the two 
had entered the kitchen. George and the tailor were 
at last compelled to retreat from the effects, the former 
to his home and the other to his bed, thus leaving the 
two before the fire warmly discussing the differences 
between Elbedritches and skunks. The cobbler con- 
tended that they were entirely distinct, the former be- 
ing aerial or spiritual beings, with all the angelic graces 
and virtues, though in an animal's garb; while the lat- 
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ter were of the lowest origin, bent on the devil's er- 
rands, aided by one of the vilest compounds distilled 
in the lowermost regions. Henry, stupid as he was, 
firmly maintained his opinion. He instanced how well 
the description that had been given of one agreed with 
the other; besides, as neither was known in Germany, 
they must certainly be the same. As for the smell, 
whether it was a usual accompaniment he did not pre- 
tend to know, from having had no previous experi- 
ence; and as to its being of celestial, terrestrial or hel- 
lestial origin was more than he could understand. 
Thus the night wore on, and this learned discussion 
about Elbedritches came to a close as the two from 
the effects of their exposure went soundly asleep on 
the chairs before the hearth. 

George's mother, a prudent old woman, could not 
easily forgive him for the loss of her blanket and the 
part he performed in the affair. To this day, if a 
stranger comes among the descendants of the old fam- 
ilies of that vicinity and asks about Elbedritches, he 
will observe a more knowing look and a smile, follow- 
ed probably by an explosion of good, honest, hearty 
laughter. Sometimes, too, when the cold and pierc- 
ing blasts of winter are whirling around the house, 
knocking away at doors and shutters, and rattling for 
ingress at the casement, the remark may be heard from 
more than one comfortable fireside that such a night 
would prove excellent for catching Elbedritches on 
Buckwampun. 



Buckwampun Revisited. 



In the preceding number I have given an account of 
this hill, with a brief mention of several of its unusually 
interesting legendary associations that linger even to 
this day among the descendants of its oldest families. 
In this vicinity I had spent a portion of my childhood 
and my ancestors had lived for several generations. 
Out of my devoted attachment to its memories I was 
thus induced to attempt its story fully quarter of a 
century ago. As the reader may well judge, these 
were all powerful incentives to endear me after so long 
an absence, when I had almost become a stranger, to 
revisit at leisure those scenes and note their present 
appearances. As a result, in the beautiful month of 
September, 1879, I started on this special object, and 
whatever of interest I set down in my journal on that 
occasion I propose now to furnish as additionally illus- 
trative of my subject. 

As forty-two years had almost passed since my re- 
moval I could of course anticipate considerable change, 
but taken collectively less than what I had expected. 
To fully carry out my purpose I boarded for nearly a 
week at the hotel at Bursonville, where I found excel- 
lent accommodations. This place is about forty-five 
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miles north of Philadelphia and nineteen from Doyles- 
town, containing a post office, store, and some four or 
five houses. To the summit of Buckwampun from here 
is not three-fourths of a mile in a northeast direction. 
It is still covered to its very top with forest on its north- 
ern and eastern slopes, which interferes somewhat with 
the prospect in that direction; but west and south the 
view is especially grand, the hills of Haycock, Bed- 
minster and Plumstead being traceable for many miles. 
The chief timber here is chestnut, so valuable for fenc- 
ing, for which purpose it is hauled as far as Plumstead- 
ville, over thirteen miles distant. Like in the days of 
my childhood, it is yet famous for the abundance of 
chestnuts and whortleberries. Of the former I never 
saw trees so heavily laden, the limbs bending with their 
weight, and some from this cause actually broken off. 
In the steep valley or glen on the western slope, and 
not far from the summit, in a small clearing resided 
Reuben Schmetzer, in as retired a situation as any one 
might fancy. At this romantic place fifty years ago 
lived Michael Barron with his aged mother, and which 
was so long their home. He was a great sportsman* 
giving nearly half the year to his favorite gunning. 
Many ruffed grouse or pheasants and raccoons did he 
obtain in his day in this vicinity, but which have now 
become scarce. He had also shot here several large 
northern hares, which become perfectly white in the 
winter. This animal, it has been supposed, did not ex • 
ist this far south. He had full faith in the numerous 
legends of this hill, and among the rest of the white 
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hare that could not be killed except by a silver bullet. 
He had several stories to relate of his pursuit of this 
animal and the frequent shots he made, but which all 
proved vain, and by which he knew it led a charmed 
existence. He survived his mother several years, dy- 
ing about 1835. I can yet remember him well, being 
related to several of the most respectable and influen- 
tial families in the neighborhood. 

Respecting the white hare, I have been desirous of 
knowing more and have lately made diligent inquiries 
from several intelligent descendants of early families 
around here whether this animal is still known, but 
without success. As to its having been found here 
down almost to half a century ago I do not question, 
from the character of my informants. It abounds in 
the Blue Mountains, but little over thirty miles distant. 
In my boyhood I have seen an abundance from there, 
with loads of venison, brought to the Philadelphia mar- 
ket for sale. In Audubon's " Quadrupeds of America" 
this animal is described as considerably larger than 
our common rabbit. During summer its color is stated 
to be a reddish-brown above, which changes to a white 
in winter. Its fur is longer, its eyes more prominent, 
the head shorter, and the ears set further back. Its 
hind legs are nearly twice the length of the fore ones, 
and the feet so thickly set with hairs as to greatly in- 
crease their size. This latter reason prevents their 
sinking in the snow, and hence they cannot at such 
times well be pursued by dogs. It is partial to high, 
wooded hills, particularly those abounding in ever- 
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greens, as pines, hemlocks and cedars. The low grounds 
of the vicinity are only sought while the ground is 
frozen or the snows too deep for the purpose of secur- 
ing a more convenient and abundant supply of food. 

The place where the sanguine party held the blan- 
ket on the brow of Buckwampun on that cold winter's 
night to catch those mysterious Elbedritches, I ob- 
served, was now an enclosed field and yielding a crop 
of Indian corn. The farm house from whence they 
came was distinctly in view, not exceeding three- 
fourths of a mile from the summit in a southern direc- 
tion, between which intervened four fields. Several 
gigantic chestnut trees were still standing beside a 
line fence near this lofty spot, under which I had fre- 
quently gathered the nuts when a boy, as well as 
some of my kindred nearly a century ago, and ap- 
peared still thrifty. The commons had now all been 
converted into cultivated fields, and their boundaries 
extended somewhat into the adjacent woodlands, be- 
side which passed now a public road leading to Dur- 
ham. Through the scarcity of chestnut timber and 
its increased value, I have no doubt in consequence 
it will be long preserved on this rugged hill-top and 
its stony slopes. I could not leave here without tak- 
ing another glorious view of the surrounding country 
as I had so often done in childhood, and from its lux- 
uriantly growing sweet fern I brought away a fragrant 
sprig as a memento of my visit. 

The old farm house where the party took place 
and the plot originated, has now been long owned by 
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Enos Beihn, whose wife Lydia inherited the property 
of one hundred and sixty acres from her father, Abra- 
ham Sliver, who had purchased it at a sheriff's sale in 
1827 for ;^3,225, through a claim of only ^562, which 
he held against it. It had been the estate of Jacob 
Fulmer, who erected on it the present extensive build- 
ings. He kept a store here at least as early as 1 800, 
when he purchased the property containing three 
hundred and twenty -eight acres from the heirs of 
George Ruth, deceased, for ;^1500. It was bounded 
then by lands of David Burson, Isaac Burson, Henry 
Appleback, Jacob Barron, Henry Barnet, Michael 
Fackenthal, and others. From this he sold off a tract 
in 1 81 8 to Henry Kressler, and later to others, that 
reduced it to the present size. Mr. Fulmer continued 
here at storekeeping down to within a year of the sheriff's 
sale. He was an enterprising man and did an ex- 
tensive business in connection with his farming opera- 
tions. He had a large family of sons and daughters. 
With some four or five I had a personal acquaintance. 
Tradition has it that their ambition caused him to be- 
come embarrassed. 

Mr. Beihn and his wife from my long absence could 
not recognize me, being in advanced years. On mak- 
ing myself known they were gratified at seeing me here 
again. On informing them of my object, they highly 
appreciated my motives and desired me to become 
their guest and here feel at home once more, which 
offer I cheerfully accepted for nearly two days. I 
may add that my father, as Mr. Fulmer's successor, 
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kept store here from 1826 to 1830, and resided here 
again in 1836, hence my early acquaintance. I had 
the gratification likewise of eating here a variety of 
apples and pears from the trees of my childhood, and 
I thought I could recognize the flavor of yore. They 
were all remarkably full of fruit, and a huge vine on a 
walnut tree near the large two-story stone spring 
house, might have filled several barrels with fox 
grapes. Adjacent the several springs of water here, 
an abundance of Indian darts have been found, of 
which I presented a collection in 1856 to the library 
at Hatboro. 

Desiring to know the extent of some of the build- 
ings, the house was ascertained to be thirty by sixty 
feet and all of two stories high. The basement 
kitchen spoken of was twenty-seven feet square and 
the fireplace about five by ten feet. In consequence 
of the southern end wall giving away, it became ne- 
cessary several years ago to have it taken down, when 
the building was shortened some ten or twelve feet, 
which led to the demolition of the huge old hearth. 
The barn was built before 18 10, and probably at its 
erection was among the largest in the county. It 
was found to be thirty-six by sixty-six feet, with two 
threshing floors, and in front about thirty-four feet to 
the roof. Mr. Beihn in 1842 had it recovered at a 
cost of considerably over three hundred dollars. The 
original shingles had been cedar secured with hand- 
made nails. To me this grand old farm has been at- 
tractive and will always be regarded with interest. 
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Jacob Fulmer was the owner and occupant of the 
aforesaid place when the attempt was made to catch 
the Elbedritches. George, his eldest son, a noted 
wag and the prime instigator thereof, resided on an 
• adjoining farm belonging also to his father, on the 
southwest slope of the hill, and afterwards so long 
owned by the late John O. Campbell. During 
butchering time he was one of the most popular hands, 
for which purpose by the neighboring farmers he was 
much sought after. On these long nights, while en- 
gaged in the making of sausage and scrapple, he 
would keep the house in an uproar by his inexhaust- 
able humor. As no machinery had yet been invented 
for mincing the meat, it was his general practice to 
perform the operation with an axe in each hand with 
unusual expedition, keeping time to some favorite 
tune he might be either singing or whistling, as 
" Pease upon a Trencher." He died about 1839, his 
father and mother having preceded him but a few 
years at an advanced age. 

My principal motive now in writing this is as ex- 
planatory to what has been stated in the legends of 
Buckwampun, for which purpose I have availed my- 
self now of the long period that has elapsed and the 
participants no longer living. The delight of hearing 
those narrations afterward inspired me to set them 
down that they might not be lost. To accomplish 
this was an early ambition, which the cares and per- 
plexities of business had deferred to a period of more 
subsequent leisure. 



The Early Fairs at Bristol. 



The fairs that were introduced into Pennsylvania 
during the Colonial period were modeled after the plan 
of those that had been so long held in Great Britain. 
Bartholomew's Fair was chartered by Henry Lin 1 1 33, 
and held annually at West Smithfield, near London, 
on St. Bartholomew's day. From this latter fact the 
name was derived. Donnybrook Fair dates before 
1 216, and was held in one of the western suburbs of 
Dublin. Fairs were also held at Greenwich and Glas- 
gow. They had their origin in church festivals, which, 
in consequence of drawing great crowds, caused both 
a market and a demand for various kinds of provisions 
and manufactures; hence, necessarily with it traffic, 
and thus the foundations for fairs. No doubt at that 
time they were a necessity, and long served a useful 
purpose. Such gatherings were adapted to the state 
of society as it then existed, when the means of com- 
munication were less easy and tradesmen and manu- 
facturers less confined to established places. 

The tenth section of the royal charter granted to 
William Penn in 1 681, gave to him, "his heirs and 
assigns, free and absolute power to erect and incorpo- 
rate towns into boroughs and boroughs into cities, and 
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to make and constitute fairs and markets therein." In 
granting the privilege of holding fairs in the boroughs 
and cities of his province, Penn was not disposed to 
encourage vice or immorality. In a set of laws he had 
prepared in England in May, 1682, to guide him in the 
government, in the thirty-seventh section thereof he 
states : "All prizes, stage-plays, cards, dice, May games, 
masques, revels, bull-baitings, cock-fightings, bear- 
baitings and the like, which incite the people to rude- 
ness, cruelty, looseness and irreligion, shall be respect-, 
ively discouraged and severely punished." 

In his "Further Account of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania," first published in 1685, Penn mentions as at 
Philadelphia "two Markets every week and two Fairs 
every year." The Kalendarium Pennsilvaniense for 
1686, by Samuel Atkins, printed the previous Decem- 
ber in Philadelphia, gives the time for holding the two 
fairs. It is stated that the first in that place was held 
in 1686, the object of which was to encourage industry 
and manufactures. Owing to a scarcity of money and 
the difficulty of effecting exchanges thereby, only ten 
dollars worth of goods were sold. They were required 
to be held in May and November, each for three days. 
As may be well supposed, under the circumstances 
they soon became very popular as places of resort, 
either for business, pleasure or amusement. The lat- 
ter was decidedly the strongest motive, especially 
among i^ervants, apprentices and negroes. To these 
it brought a holiday, which otherwise was almost un- 
known to them ; consequently it was no wonder that 
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they enjoyed it in those days when servitude and slav- 
ery enforced the more restraint. 

The Provincial Council in response to a petition in 
April, 1688, ordered the next fair to be held "at the 
Centre," being the site of the present public buildings. 
This location met with spirited opposition, as being too 
fer out of town. An advertisement sustaining this move- 
ment was printed at the time by William Bradford. 
The Council became offended at these strictures, and 
by way of contempt ordered " an Additional Fayr to 
be kept at Philadelphia at ye Center, to be held ye 30th 
day of ye next sixth month." The proceedings con- 
nected with this affair may be seen in the first volume 
of the Colonial Records. The Council in 1700 granted 
a charter to the town of Chichester, which allowed a 
fair and market, with this proviso : " That because some 
complaints have been made against fairs in general, 
this fair should, notwithstanding anything contained 
in the said charter, be put down whenever it should 
be thought fitt that the other fairs of the Government 
.should be suppressed." The aforesaid fair was held in 
the bounds of Concord Monthly Meeting. In conse- 
quence the latter, in 1711, directed a query to be laid 
before its members "against keeping vain or loose 
company in fairs." By this action it would seem that 
the Society of Friends was not readily disposed to en- 
courage them. 

Bristol was incorporated into a borough by a char- 
ter granted November 14, 1720, Sir William Keith be- 
ing at the time deputy governor. Its inhabitants by 
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the aforesaid were allowed to hold "two Fairs then 
every year; the first of them to begin the eighth d: 
of May and to continue that day and one day aft( 
and the other of said fairs to begin the 29th day cr^ 
October and to continue till the 31st day of the sanrf^ 
month, in such place and places in the said town a^^ 
the burgesses from time to time shall order and ap- ^^ 
point." 

Concerning the first fairs held in Bristol we possess 
no account, but of that of May 8, 1722, through a mis- 
fortune attending it, we can give a few particulars. 
Ralph Sandiford had entered into the mercantile busi- 
ness in Market street near Second, probably before 
1720. From his advertisements we learn that he sold 
"very good wine and rum at reasonable rates/' besides 
leather, tanned sheep skins, figs and raisins. With 
other merchants, he was in the practice of attending 
the several fairs to assist him in the disposal of his 
goods. These were conducted after the manner of 
those so long established in England, where goods 
and products of all sorts were brought and offered for , 
sale. With this in view he had his supplies shipped 
to Bristol in due time. At the close of the first day, 
for greater security, his goods, with those of the other 
merchants from Philadelphia, were stored in the house 
of a Mr. Moon, with whom they also slept and kept 
watch. About midnight a fire broke out in the build- 
ing, which consumed all or most of the goods. Mr. 
Sandiford had a narrow escape, two of the party lost 
their lives, and one by the name of Robinson was in- 
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jured severely by leaping from a window. The Phil- 
adelphia Weekly Mercury of May 10, 1722, states that 
three houses were burned besides a " bolting house," 
the latter probably a flouring mill. So serious was 
this fire considered that the several Friends' Monthly 
Meetings in Pennsylvania and New Jersey got up sub- 
scriptions in aid of the sufferers. It appears from the 
minutes that this loss fell chiefly on Friends. 

John Smith, a highly respected farmer of Plumstead, 
who died in 1871, aged nearly eighty-three years, in- 
formed the writer in 1854 that his grandfather, of the 
same name, was a native and resident of the vicinity 
of Bristol up to 1740, when, having purchased of the 
proprietaries, John, Thomas and Richard Penn, two 
hundred and six acres of land near the present Car- 
versville, he removed there and made the first improve- 
ments. A portion of this tract is still in possession of 
the family. Mr. Smith stated that his grandfather had 
said that before his removal to Plumstead he frequently 
attended the fairs at Bristol ; that it was the occasion 
of bringing great crowds there, particularly of inden- 
tured servants, apprentices and negroes; that this 
privilege was allowed them by their masters as a holi- 
day, and became thus established by custom. He re- 
membered the rows of tents and booths there, and the 
numerous venders of nearly all sorts of refreshments. 
Great efforts were made through divers sports and 
amusements to attract the crowds to particular stalls 
to help increase the sales of their commodities. This 
would beget a spirit of competition among the sales- 
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men to bring out additional novelties and attractions. 
Respecting Mr. Smith's reminiscences on the subject 
we will have more to state ere we are done. 

During the whole Colonial period the fairs held in 
Pennsylvania were duly mentioned in all the almanacs 
then published, with their respective dates. Thus, in 
Poor Richard's Almanac for 1762, it is stated that they 
will be held at "Bristol, May 19 and Nov. 9; at Bur- 
lington, May 21 and Nov. 12; Marcus Hook, Oct. 10; 
Chester May 16 and Oct.; Philadelphia May 27; 
Lancaster June 12. In 1774 at Chester May 16 and 
Oct. 16; Bristol May 19 and Nov. 9; Burlington May 
21 and Nov. 12; Philadelphia May 27 and Nov. 27; 
Lancaster June 12 and Nov. 5; York Town June 9 
and Nov. 2; Reading, June 4 and Oct. 27." A peti- 
tion for the incorporation of Reading, in 1764, con- 
tained three hundred and fifty signatures, wherein 
mention was made to have and to hold **Two Fairs 
yearly," as in other favored towns. 

Although fairs had so long been established in Phil- 
adelphia, Bristol and other places, by the Reading pe- 
tition we can see that they must have been still popu- 
lar. In 1775 an act was passed to suppress the hold- 
ing of fairs within the city of Philadelphia. But it ap- 
pears to have been a dead letter, judging from subse- 
quent remonstrances and complaints to the courts, 
magistrates, Supreme Executive Council and the As- 
sembly, charging them with being supporters of vice 
and immorality, leading to riot, racing, gambling and 
drunkenness. This finally induced the Supreme Kx- 
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ecutive Council, November 26, 1783, to order: "That 
under a sense of the many ill effects resulting from the 
toleration of fairs, it be communicated to the Magis- 
tracy as the opinion of Council, that their authority- 
should be uniformly exerted to prevent them." 

^Vith all that was charged against fairs, the move- 
^^^nt for their total abolition appears to have progressed 
slowly. From the proceedings of the Assembly we 
glean the following: "Whereas the Burgesses and 
Common Council and other Inhabitants of the bor- 
^^gh of Bristol, and the adjoining townships in the 
county of Bucks, have by their petition set forth that 
fairs originally established by charter within the said 
DOrough have become useless and unnecessary, and 
P^'omote licentious, vice and immorality, and have 
P^^yed that the same may be abolished." An act to 
tnis effect was passed April 4, 1796, just about three- 
lourths of a century after their establishment under 
^*^e old borough charter. Even after this date for sev- 
^'■^1 years they were continued and partially carried 
^^t, but not with the vigor of yore. As time rolled 
^^ general opinion against them kept increasing. The 
^^sembly passed an act January 29, 18 16, that the 

^Iciing of fairs in the boroughs of York, Lancaster 
^^d Harrisburg be unlawful, and that "the same are 

^^^by repealed, prohibited and declared to be a com- 

'^^t^ nuisance.'* Strange to say, that of Reading alone 

^^^^ped the severe measures adopted for their eradi- 

^^tion, and was actually maintained until after 1840. 

*^^*tholomew Fair and Donnvbrook were both abol- 
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^shed' in. 1 855, and for immoralities exceeded those 
held here. , .. ' : 1 . t ... 

. . At its incorporation, \n 1720, Bristol was still a small 
place, not exceeding forty houses. Fro;m 1705 to 1725 
it was the seat of justice for Bucks., Scott, in his Ga- 
zetteer of 1795, says that at said date it .contained only 
fifty houses, and these were chiefly located on the linq 
of the old road leading from Philadelphia , to the Fall^" 
of Delaware, now, Ijcnown as Otter,. IVJill and Radclifif 
streets. According to the census of 1800 it containecj 
five hundred an4 eleven inhabitants, less than one-tenth 
of the population in 1880. Inji8o6 it was stated tp 
contain ninety house^. Though possessing great ad-: 
vantages from, its situation, it, was c^rtainjy of slow 

ft 

growth after a settlement of aboye a century and a 
quarter. Consequently the prowds brought hither 
during its fairs must have come from thp surrounding 
country and from ^ distance, to which Bijrlington and 
Philadelphia may also have contribute^ a. share. 

Besides all manner of produce, horsey and cattle 
)vere likewise brought to the fair to be either sold or 
bartered.. For this purpose many of the qommodities 
were exposed to purchasers in tents, booths or enclos- 
ures specially erected for the purpose. . .,T»he borough 
authorities had the right under the charter to, select 
the fair grpund, >v^iich was generally ^pipe vacant Ipt 
or common in the town beside the main street or high- 
way, and of easy access. From the promiscuous crowds 
brought hither, a number of stands were also directed 
to the sale of refreshments, as pies, gingerbread, cold 
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meats, confectionery and fruits. Drinkables were not 
fSrgotten — beer, ale, cider, metheglin, wine, rum and 
whisky. Shows and amusements of nearly all kinds 
abounded and flourished. Persons of all manner of 
tastes, objects or pursuits, therefore, could be accom- 
modated providing they possessed the requisite funds. 
As may be observed, the Burlington fairs followed im- 
mediately those of Bristol, which was a great conveni- 
ence to the venders of commodities, requiring for their 
attendance only a ferriage across the Delaware. 



Amusement at the Fairs. 



Among the numerous charges made against the 
early fairs was that of having degenerated into scenes 
of amusement or merriment. Of all the evils men- 
tioned of having been practiced there this certainly 
must have been the least offensive or harmless. The 
best of intentions or of institutions can in the charge 
of improper persons be readily perverted. As time 
rolls on we become only the more impressed with its 
truthfulness. History it is said repeats itself, so all 
manner of evils have their rise and fall. No sooner 
are any put down, but protean-like new ones spring up 
to take their places. Eternal vigilance is said to be 
the price of liberty, but it is equally so of virtue. 
Good and evil has been so equally distributed to the 
human race, that we need not wonder that philosoph- 
ers have been puzzled to ascertain which is strongest. 
What time, what money and labor have been spent to 
keep vice in complete subordination, yet as likely now 
as ever to appear and spread around its dire effects. 

From the force of circumstances the early settlers 
were generally compelled to lead what would now be 
considered a rugged and laborious life. To clear the 
land and bring it under tillage, and to provide com- 
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'Oi-tsible buildings against the inclemencies of the sea- 
sor^s, must have required considerable effort. Roads 
'^^cJ to be opened, streams bridged, or made passable, 
s^ as to allow of communication with the mill, the 
"^^-rket or the metropolis. Toil alone could accom- 
plish this, but continued toil would not content man 
'W'l'th his condition. A change would bring recreation, 
^^*^ich leads to amusement or diversion. The latter, 
^*^en properly pursued and directed, must lead to en- 
J^^>^rnent Our ancestors had their sports and pastimes 
^^^ ^^ary the nionotony of existence. Though they 
"^^•y^ have been few and rude, yet they were adapted 
^-^ their condition, and unquestionably gave them 
F^l^^-sure. An historical work of this kind is, like a 
^^'^'"spaper, intended for the instruction and informa- 
/^^ri of readers generally; hence it is proper that we 
. "^^^lald take enlarged or comprehensive views on sub- 
adapted to several tastes. Respecting amuse- 
*Xts or sports different ideas prevail. They need 
'^ l^^ a proper direction and they may afford a great 
^""^ ^ of harmless recreation or pleasure. Our object 
jin is to briefly relate those that were the least ob- 
Jous, and to the spectators afforded infinite diver- 



Si 

'^"^ *^, most of whom have since become obsolete or 



gotten through the long interval that has passed 
ly. We need not wonder that to the lower classes 
_ were popular. For them it brought a semi-an- 
^ ^^1 holiday, and the amusing part had a strong hold 
j^^^^ their sympathies or better natures, because they 
^ so few opportunities for other enjoyments. To 
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my friend John Smith I am also greatly indebted for 
this resuscitation 'of the various amusements that pre- 
vailed at the-Bristol fairs for sonife time preceding the 
Revolution. - ^ 

^ The 'games consisted chiefly of foot ball, quoits, 
long bullets, cudgel playing, wrestling, leaping, jump-* 
ing, foot racing, dice, cards, wheel of fortune and 
pitching farthings. The more amusing features were 
practiced for wagers to the most successful, as for 
grinning through horse collars, yawning, eating hot 
hasty pudding, smoking the shortest cigars, ducking 
for apples, sack races, wheelbarrow races and whist- 
ling matches: There were also mock^ giants, monster 
fishes, m^rry-andrews, tumblers, stilt walkers and 
morris dancers.' .... 

Some of the aforesaid from their novelty may de- 
mand some explanation to be un^derstood. The wheel 
of fortune as it was called required a farthing o^* a 
{)enny for a chance, and was conducted on the man- 
ner of a lottery. The game of long bullets consisted 
in throwing with the hand an iron ball of several 
pounds weight in such a manner as to roll the great- 
est possible distance. One method was for the player 
to take the ball and conlmenceat a common starting 
point, and at the cessation of the ball's rolling, to 
throw it again until it was thus three times repeated. 
The second player would now return on the same 
line, and by his throwing the ball an equal number of 
times it could be readily seen whether he could sur- 
pass his companion in distance. Any reasonable 
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number could be engaged in it, taking successively 
their chances, and thus be going and returning over 
the same, ground. - 

. Leaping and jumping was much practiced, instances 
were related of some individuals clearing by this 
means high fences. In grinning through horse col- 
Jars the performers would be placed. ^ opposite each 
other, but a few feet apart, and he, who could distort 
his face the most and without laughing would be de- 
clared the winner. Ip doing this the head was re- 
quired to be thrust tl^rough .the collar. Eating hot 
hasty pudding or mush with a spoon was mostly per- 
formed by .the negroes. This was required to be 
eaten as hot as was possible to bear; and he who fin- 
ished his portion first was ^awarded the prize. -We 
entertain no doubt that in, this operation no exertions 
^'ere required to make antic grimaces or. droll faces. 
Cigars \y^r,e selected of equal size and quality, and he 
who would, smoke his to. the shortest stump in the 
least possible time was declared successful. Many a 
mouth and tongue was burned or blistered in this ef- 
fort to the great enjoyment^of the lookers on. Apples 
were placed. in a tub of water. These were required 
to be seized and taken therefrom by the teeth alone. 
This effort was called ducking. . Whistling double is 
possible. Goldsmith in his Essays mentions it as 
performed in his day at public exhibitions. 

Mock-giants, as they were called, were rude rep- 
^•esentati ops of persons of gigantic size, the franie work 
resting on a man's shoulders, surmounted with a huge 
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head and ,hat. The clothing enveloping it also con- 
cealed the performer, and reached nearly to the ground. 
Some of these would be ten feet or more in height, 
and of course composed of the lightest kinds of mate- 
rials, so as to lessen the burden. Many a fine black 
bear skin was cut up to set off the head and features 
of a mock-giant. Thin pine or poplar boards would 
be taken and placed over a frame in imitation of some 
fish, as the shad or sturgeon, in the centre of which 
the performer walked. The height was made suffi- 
cient to conceal the head and the body, the feet alone 
being visible. Holes were left in the top of the back 
for seeing. Some of these fishes were made fifteen to 
twenty feet in length. Challenges would be given as 
to who could walk on the highest stilts. The result 
of this would sometimes be lofty falls. 

Dancing was much practiced, some of the young 
men for this purpose bringing their favorite girls ten 
or fifteen miles behind them on horseback. The fid- 
dlers, as they were called, were chiefly negroes, who 
on such occasions would realize some money, and for 
this purpose they would erect platforms. The favor- 
ite among the whites and the negroes was the Morris 
dance. For this straps of small bells would be at- 
tached to the wrists and ankles, and the movements 
so regulated as to keep in concord with the music. 
Bells would be specially imported and kept for sale 
for this dance. 

William Penn, in preparing a set of laws in England 
for his colony, states in the thirty-seventh section that 
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"bull-baitings, cock-fightings, bear-baitings, and the 
like, which incite the people to rudeness, cruelty, loose- 
ness and irreligion, shall be respectively discouraged 
and severely punished:" Here is ample evidence that 
he very well knew that the foregoing, with dog-fight- 
ing, badger-baiting and kindred amusements then ex- 
isted and* were practiced in England, and have even 
yet not been entirely replressed. there. To their great 
credit the Germans were entirely exempt fi-om such 
brutal sports, and their descendants in this respect 
hSive adhered to their principles to help render such 
the more unpopular. We doubt, however, anything 
6f the kind being practiced at any of our early fairs. 
If so, we have failed in securing the evidence. 

We have now given a brief and partial synopsis of 
the prevailing amusements that helped to render the 
ancient fairs popular and gave them that holiday ap- 
pearance b'efi^tting "ye olden time." They were both 
introduced frpm Great Britain, but considerably modi- 
fied from- the pecfuliar (jircumstances attending a new 
<5ountiy with a flight sprinkling of people from a few 
other nationalities of Europe and Africa, whilst servi- 
tude ,fend slavery were existing. The subject of our 
tariy fairs "has riot heretofore, as we aware, engrossed 
the iittention of, a single writer, thus evidencing how 
-much' yet remains to be investigated by our diligent, 
plodding and;pain3-taking antiquaries and historians. 



George Homan and His Taufschieiis. 



From the early settlement of Pennsylvania, a con- 
siderable business was carried on, chiefly by ship-own- 
ers and captains of vessels, in importing from Europe 
persons who were desirous of emigrating to this coun- 
try and were too poor to pay for their passage 6r 
have a competency for an outfit in so long a journey. 
With this class, who generally came from England, 
Ireland and Germany, arrangements would be made 
through agents to contract and bring them over, fur- 
nish them with food during the voyage and perhaps 
some other necessaries, on condition that on their ar- 
rival in an American port they have the right to sell 
their time for a certain number of years, to repay the 
cost thus necessarily incurred, and be of some profit 
to those engaged in such ventures. With the growth 
and settlement of the countr}' this business greatly in- 
creased, through the demand for laborers, and, per- 
haps, just before the Revolution attained its greatest 
height. However, on the return of peace it did not 
slacken much, even to the commencement of this cen- 
tury. Such a matter of course would also receive 
some attention from the government, and the special 
legislation thereon to be found in our early laws is 
considerable. 
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Dr. Rush, in his account of the " Manners of the 
German Inhabitants in Pennsylvania," written in 1789, 
states that ^* a few pieces of silver coin, a chest with 
clothes, a bible, a prayer or hymn book, constituted 
the chief property of most of them. Many bound 
themselves, or one or more of their children, to mas- 
ters after their arrival for four, five or seven years, to 
pay for their passages across the ocean. The usual 
terms of sale depended somewhat on the age, strength, 
health and ability of the persons sold. Boys and girls 
had to serve from five to ten years, or until they at- 
tained the age of twenty-one. Children under five 
years could not be sold. They were disposed of 
gratuitously to such persons as agreed to raise them, 
to be free on attaining the age of twenty-one." It was 
a humble position that redemptioners occupied. " Yet 
from this class," says Gordon, in his History of Penn- 
sylvania, ** have isprung some of the most respectable 
and wealthy inhabitants of the state." 

Robert Sutcliff, an English Friend, in his *' Travels 
in America," thus speaks of the redemptioners in a visit 
he paid in the summer of 1804, to his relative William 
Bakewell, who was at that time residing on a farm of 
three hundred acres in Lower Providence township, 
opposite Valley Forge : ** I noticed many families, par- 
ticularly in Pennsylvania, of great respectability; both 
in our own society and amongst others, who had 
themselves come over to this country as redemptioners, 
or were children of such. And it is remarkable that 
the German residents in this country have a character 
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for greater industry and stability than that of any 
other nation/' We have here the admission that even 
among Quakers seme had come over as redemptioners 
to near the beginning of this century. 

About the year 1 799, there arrived at Philadelphia 
a vessel whose cai^o consisted chiefly of German re- 
demptioners. Among these was George Homan, his 
wife Catharine and a young son called Caspar. Their 
time was purchased by a farmer by the name of Fretz, 
who conveyed them in his market wagon to his home 
in Bedminster township. After residing and working 
for perhaps a year with his purchaser, he formed the 
acquaintance of Nicholas Buck, the founder of Bucks- 
ville, for whoni he conceived a strong attachment. 
He solicited the latter to go his security, that he might 
be enabled to live and work for him on his farm. 
Taking a fancy to him Mr. Buck finally consented, 
and so arrangements were made that-^he might work 
out for him his unexpired time, whilst his wife and 
child would continue with Mr. Fretz. 

After Homan had resided near a year with his 
bondsman, he made unto him, considering his circum- 
stances, a remarkable proposition. He stated that he 
had a knowledge of drawing and water color painting, 
which he had learned in early life in Germany, and 
was withal a poet and ready writer. This was to make 
taufschiens and peddle them over the country to help 
raise the money the sooner to purchase therewith his 
freedom and that of his wife. This proposition to Mn 
Buck was a novelty, and well it might have been to 
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arty other native Pennsylvanian. He stated if he 
wpuld. allow him a day for the purpose he would pro- 
duce for him a specimen from such materials as he 
possessed. This was granted, and within a couple of 
weeks was completed. It was drawn and painted on 
paper of about twelve by sixteen inches in dimensions. 
In the centre was a heart in outline of five inches in 
diameter, surrounded by representations of birds, flow- 
erS and angels in rather gaudy colors, with pieces of 
poetry of four or eight lines each between the spaces. 
At this stage of our progress it may be well to in- 
form the English scholar, ignorant of the German lan- 
guage, what taufschien signifies. Its literal translation 
is baptism certificate. The laws of Germany being 
rigid on this matter, that the age and baptism of every 
in&nt be duly entered in church records and a certi- 
ficate thereof be also given the parents to be exhibited 
whenever demanded by the authorities as to the age 
of the child for legal marriage and for military service 
if a boy. This was required to contain the names and 
residence of the parents, the child's name and date of 
birth and baptism. In addition the names of the 
sponsors and of the officiating clergymen. The com- 
mon German name for this instrument .of writing was 
taufschien. This custom was continued in Pennsyl- 
vania by nearly all the German denominations well 
into the beginning of this century or as late as 1830, 
prominently by the Lutherans and German Reformed. 
^ As George Homan was also an expert penman, he 
was in the practice of making at his home as many as 
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fifty or one hundred of these taufschiens, when he 
would set off on his pedestrian peddling tour, selling 
them among the Grerman settlers and farmers. The 
space within the heart was left blank to be afterwards 
filled up to suit the wishes of his patrons. When de- 
sired he would do this in handsomely ornamented 
German text called Fractur-Schrift, ior which there 
was an additional charge. The verses mentioned 
were all of a religious character, and in praise of in- 
fancy and baptism. His success was ^such in selling 
these that within ten months from starting in the bus- 
iness he realized sufficient to not only purchase his 
own but his wife's freedom, to the great pleasure and 
satisfaction of his bondsman as well as his purchaser. 
His business in this line became so extensive 
through his industry and perseverance that he got 
them engraved in outline after one of his designs and 
printed at Allentown, which he would afterwards color 
to suit his or the purchaser's fancy. In about sixteen 
years he realized enough from this source to purchase 
himself a snug house and home near the borough of 
Reading, to which was attached several acres of 
ground, when in addition with the assistance of his 
family he entered into trucking and proved himself 
very successful in raising vegetables for the market 
there. Here himself and wife attained to a good old 
age through the tomfortable provision he had made 
by his industry. Besides Casper who grew to man- 
hood he Itad several other children. 
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A son of Nicholas Buck, to whom I am chiefly in- 
debted for this information, made his wedding tour to 
Reading in the spring of 1824, and greatly surprised 
him with a brief and unexpected visit, which highly 
pleased him, through his great regard for his long- 
esteemed bondsman who had faith in his integrity. 
The reader will now know what taufschiens are and 
how they were the means of securing liberty to a 
worthy man and wife whilst survitude prevailed and 
finally secured him a happy home and a comfortable 
position in life. 



Uncle John and the Squirrels. 



The Cuttelossa is a highly romantic stream Httle ex- 
ceeding three miles in length, lying wholly within 
Solebury township, Bucks county,, and emptying into 
the river Delaware a mile below Lumberville'. About 
midway in its course, and within one hundred yards 
of its banks, is still standing in all its olden-time glory 
a grist mill — the first in the neighborhood and the first 
on the stream, but now full of years, full of honors and 
of usefulness. A halo of peaceful and pleasing asso- 
ciations invest it as a subject for the historian, the poet 
and the artist, who, I am gratified to say, have respect- 
ively conferred on it additional celebrity. May its 
foundations, therefore, prove good and its walls strong, 
so that it may yet long remain to continue its avoca- 
tion and be of interest. Like an aged oak clasped by 
a vine, it stands there a monument of the past, around 
which both poetry and tradition cling, bearing for the 
seekers thereof clusters of the choicest fruit. 

It was built about 1750 by Samuel Armitage, a na- 
tive of Yorkshire, England, who had settled here sev- 
eral years previous. The building of it upwards of one 
and one-third centuries ago, considering the remote- 
ness of the period, the condition of the country, and 
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that the owner had no knowledge of the business, re- 
quired no small degree of enterprise and energy to ac- 
complish. To this day in the interior of the west end, 
which is the original part of the structure, may be dis- 
tinctly seen scratched in the plastering the date " 1752." 
In its construction, and to obtain a knowledge of the 
business, he secured the assistance of his neighbor, 
Stephen Townsend, a practical miller, who had moved 
hither from Abington, and who was for a time at first 
employed to carry it on. Samuel Armitage attained 
to a good old age, and was highly respected and hon- 
ored. He went peacefully to his repose January 30, 
1 801, aged about eighty-five years. 

The late owner by his will, dated 6th of i ith month, 
1798, devised his dwelling house, grist and saw mill, 
with fifty acres of land, to his eldest son John, now in 
his fifty-first year, who in consequence came in full 
possession of the same in the spring of 1801, his bro- 
ther James having released his right. In connection 
with our subject this John Armitage merits some no- 
tice. He had been a life-long resident of the place, 
and was greatly beloved by the old and the young. 
From the latter he received the title of " Uncle John," 
by which he was destined to be long and familiarly 
known throughout all that section. What perhaps 
greatly helped to promote it was that he remained a 
bachelor, and in his disposition was remarkably genial 
and kind-hearted. A few are yet living in the vicinity 
who were in various ways the. recipients of his gener- 
osity, and can vouch for what is stated. To those who 
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came to his mill for over a third of a century, and who 
must have been in so long an interval necessarily nu- 
merous, whether in autumn draughts or through stern 
and dreary winter with almost impassable roads, while 
waiting for their grists for bread at home, he had 
goodly words, a blazing fire, and a liberal supply of 
apples, nuts and cider, the product of his fields. We 
must know that travel was then chiefly performed on 
horseback, and often from a distance. Thus did he 
live to be useful and dispense hospitality until July, 
1835, when at the great age of his father he too went 
peacefully to his rest, leaving by will his mill property 
to his nephew Henry Armitage, who again retained it 
until his death in 1850, when after a century of owner- 
ship it passed out of the family. 

Though Uncle John, whom I have now introduced 
to you, has long been gone, I rejoice that the old mill 
yet survives, and have a desire to preserve herein one 
of its numerous traditions that have been so long cher- 
ished by the descendants of a few of the oldest fami- 
lies in the neighborhood. During his long proprie- 
torship, extending from 1801 to 1835, no public road 
existed from the mill down along the Cuttelossa to 
the Delaware until 1852, when the present highway 
was opened, now so much traveled by pleasure seek- 
ers and others. Then that part of the valley or glen 
was all a continuous forest up to the very hill-tops, 
abounding in numerous nut-bearing trees, as beech, 
chestnut, shellbark, walnut, butternut and hazel, be- 
sides a numerous variety of oaks yielding acorns. 
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Among the wild fruits that still grow here may be 
mentioned the wild cherry, red mulberry, June berry, 
crab and white thorn, descending from the fragrant 
-sweet birch, sassafras and spice wood to various varie- 
ties of grapes, blackberries, raspberries and whortle- 
berries, thus rendering it a paradise and asylum for 
several kinds of game, but above all to the four spe- 
cies of squirrels that throve here in abundance. 

To the benevolent Uncle John, though now no 
longer young, ft was a renewed delight to behold the 
divers sportive and amusing antics and gambols of 
these squirrels on the neighboring trees and fences, 
from even the very door or windows of his mill, as he 
might be either engaged at watching his hopper, fill- 
ing sacks, or conning over a weekly county newspa- 
per. In all their felicity was he thus a frequent wit- 
ness here of their remarkable activity and graceful 
movements, as also to their sprightliness and aston- 
ishing leaps from branch to branch or even from tree 
to tree; with ease running up and down the tallest and 
most perpendicular trees, sometimes engaged at play 
and at other times chasing each other at full speed, as 
either caprice or necessity demanded. Their long, 
bushy tails kept almost constantly in motion, thereby 
expressing their slightest feelings. How it interested 
him to observe with what dexterity they could handle 
a nut, now examining the shell on one side and then 
on the other, so as to be enabled to get at the kernel 
with the least labor; the nice sense of judgment, too, 
displayed in balancing on the extremities of their fin- 
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gers to determine whether good or not — if too light, 
instantly rejected and dropped to the ground as not 
deserving further attention. Judge, then, how pained 
he was when occasionally told of the wily raccoon, 
with his unbounded curiosity, going to their comfort- 
able nests of dried leaves, placed for greater security 
high up amid the forks or branches of the tallest trees, 
and there seize upon and devour the occupant; then, 
without the least compunctions of conscience, take a 
comforting nap in his lodgings. Heje we see again 
that common illustration of ** might giving right," so 
much in vogue and exercised even unto this present 
day by the several great powers of the world. But 
Uncle John could not see it in this light, for his sym- 
pathies were on the weaker side, and he wisely con- 
cluded that he would not like to be thus served him- 
self 

Now these grand gymnastic performers had no more 
desire to give gratuitous entertainments for the accom- 
modation of others than certain bipeds that are not 
unfamiliar. Up in the loft of his mill Uncle John had 
bins containing corn, wheat, rye and buckwheat, which 
some of these squirrels in their pioneer explorations 
of this romantic valley discovered, and, as there ap- 
peared to be an abundance, did not withhold the secret 
from their numerous family connections. Thus, dur- 
ing the day, would the cunning chickaree on the sly 
approach within a few yards of the old mill, concealed 
in woods and bushes, when he would mount the fence, 
scale the rough wall, and enter this store-house of 
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good things at the eaves. In a twinkling he would 
fill his capacious cheek-pouches therefrom almost to 
bursting, and as quickly hie off with the burden. When 
at the edge of the woods he would ascend some one 
of the tallest oaks, and from there exultingly salute 
Uncle John's ears with the most animating or inspir- 
ing music that may have ever emanated from an ani- 
mal. As the inroads of these ceased during the day, 
the darkness of night brought forth the hungry flying 
squirrels, who were also equally as active and vigilant 
to do good — for themselves. 

Going up into Uncle John's loft all appeared right 
with a slight exception, indicating only the presence 
of a few rats or mice, which infest all granaries, and of 
course as a consequence got the blame — to the great 
relief of all chickarees, grays,' flyers and hackees. At 
last it became apparent that after so many bushels of 
grain had been carefully stored away in a certain bin, 
and remeasured in a few weeks, it was greatly deficient 
as to quantity. He thought that if left alone it could 
not thus possibly shrink of itself; there could be no 
leaks, for the minutest examination showed that the 
jBooring and sides were both sound and thoroughly 
tight, and rarely a rat or a mouse found therein. By 
some this mystery might have been assigned to super- 
natural agency, but, however unexplainable. Uncle 
John had no faith in ghosts, conjuration, hocus-pocus, 
or witchcraft. Dishonesty appeared evident some- 
where or somehow, and with due care might yet be 
found out. Thus months went on and still no dis- 
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covery, till through a fortunate accident at a late hour 
of the night an errand was made to the loft of the mill 
with a lantern. Oh, the sight! About one hundred 
flying squirrels suddenly scampered and disappeared 
beneath the eaves, comparable to a flight of hungry 
school-boys from an orchard on the sudden interrup- 
tion of the owner, or the issuing of yellow-jackets from 
out their cosy nests when disturbed by the plow-share. 
So vigilant had Uncle John and his help now be- 
come as to keejp watch also by day, when the nimble 
chickarees were^observed frequently going to and from 
the fence up to the very rear of the mill and disappear- 
ing in the eaves. Their business there now likewise 
became evident — to help plunder the loft for a subsist- 
ence. To the kind-hearted and benevolently disposed 
Uncle John this was a dilemma. To have his eaves 
altered so that not a squirrel could enter therein, and 
the fence removed, with the neighboring trees and 
bushes, was a small affair; but what to do with the 
animals for the thefts and damage they had already 
done and might yet do was the great question. Could 
they be reformed to cease stealing and lead more use- 
ful, virtuous and industrious lives? Having found out 
and made so long a use of the treasures stored in that 
loft, they had ceased to lay up their usual hoards, as 
abundant as their food was in the autumn, for their 
support during the winter and early spring. Want or 
need must thus necessarily cause them to act as cer- 
tain shiftless bipeds when as lazy, whilst the snow and 
ice lay deep and long within the vale and hill-tops of 
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this classic stream. But from the measures taken, 
those idle squirrels that escaped the hands of enraged 
justice again became as industrious, frugal and self- 
dependent as formerly, and the result was a greater 
satisfaction and security to all concerned. 



"The Cuttelossa and Its Historical Associations" 
was published in the Bucks County Intelligencer in 
twenty-four numbers, commencing April 8, 1873, and 
ending the following September i6th. Since, in look- 
ing occasionally over my scrap-book containing it, and 
observing in the account of "The Old Grist Mill" so 
brief a mention therein of Uncle John and the squir- 
rels, I would invariably close the work with a feeling 
of dissatisfaction if not of mortification that I had not 
done to him and his merry companions of the woods 
all that justice to which they were so fairly entitled, 
and that too through my own carelessness or neglect. 
Recently, for pastime on a most tedious, dull, dismal 
day — ^so well calculated to foster low spirits — taking 
up my scrap-book again, the same ideas presented 
themselves even more forcibly than before. Worried 
thus for my past delinquencies I desired to be no 
longer ; so, in my desperation for relief, strange to say, 
I seized on a pencil and two goodly sized slates, and, 
before I was aware, in this spasmodic effort had act- 
ually covered them all over with strange characters 
that had been intended for letters of the alphabet. 
Immediately after, in spite of the gloominess of the 
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weather, I rejoice to say I found myself restored to my 
usual condition of mind and body; in fact, became fully 
conscious of what I had been doing. But here was a 
concern : W/iat zvas on the slates ? Well, to make this 
short, after some time and study — for in this dilemma 
I did not know to whom to apply for aid — was brought 
forth what you have just been reading, namely: ** Uncle 
John and the Squirrels/' However, to be certain of 
the efficacy of this cure, I have several times since pe- 
rused "The Old Grist Mill," but with equally the same 
composure. So I impart this now as a great secret, in 
the fullest confidence, and as deserving a trial for the 
alleviation of misery from shortcomings before seek- 
ing other or more desperate remedies. 



Put to the Test. 



The following was communicated by a near relative 
but a few hours after its occurrence, and made a pro- 
found impression as the severest test or trial of a man's 
judgment and veracity that has ever come to my knowl- 
edge. I was well acquainted with the parties, both 
being men of sharply experienced business qualifica- 
tions, much more so than the average of farmers or 
drovers, Both in their respective pursuits had met 
with tolerable success, and were acknowledged to be 
men of capital and of sufficient abilities to retain and 
increase it. The circumstances attending this remark- 
able affair, which happened in 1841, I will now relate. 

A drover from the city had purchased among the 
farmers of Buckingham and Plumstead an unusually 
fine lot of fat sheep, numbering about one hundred 
head, and was now on his road back on the turnpike 
leading to Doylestown. To rest his flock and refresh 
himself, he halted before an inn of general resort for 
travelers. He had not long been seated on the front 
piazza before he saw a farmer approaching in his ellip- 
tic spring itiarket wagon, evidently returning from the 
city. "There comes a man," said the drover, address- 
ing the landlord and four or five bystanders, " I am 
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glad to see. Keep quiet, and we shall have fun." It 
being the usual stopping place of the farmer, he drove 
up and got out, the hostler hitching his horses. 

I may now explain that the drover, farmer, landlord 
and most of those present were intimately acquainted 
with each other, and therefore whatever infirmities 
either had would be likely to be known to the rest. 
The farmer, as I have intimated, was in good circum- 
stances, owner of one the finest farms in his section, 
with excellent stock, but greatly given to brag, deem- 
ing whatever he had as better than his neighbors. 
His reputation in this respect was widely known. In 
fact, it was about the only thing that could well be 
said against him, and was the cause of creating some 
envy, which most of those present well knew. After 
some conversation had passed, the drover said to the 
farmer : " Have you any good fat sheep to sell ? If so, 
I might get up your way next time and give you a 
call." " I have a splendid lot of about fifteen head to 
spare," replied the farmer. '^ Now," added the drover, 
" walk with me around this lot and see how yours will 
compare." 

After giving the flock a general examination the 
farmer exclaimed in the presence of all there : " Your 
sheep compare with mine ! Why, my sheep are at 
least half as heavy again." " Now," said the other, 
"be sure. For instance, this wether, what a splendid 
sheep; and those around him." Looking slightly 
again, the former contemptuously said : " I would be 
sorry if I could not do a great deal better." "What 
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would you want a head for your sheep?" "Such 
sheep as mine," reph'ed the farmer, "are worth twelve 
dollars apiece." "Why, for that wether and those 
around I only paid eight dollars a head." "Well you 
might," said the farmer, "for they are dear enough at 
that." "Hold now," said the drover; "I was at your 
place yesterday afternoon and bought them of your 
wife, stating they were all you had to spare." 

This, as might be expected, came like a thunder-clap 
on the astonished farmer, who appeared to have no de- 
sire for further conversation, and speedily departed. I 
shall on this matter leave the farmer and the drover re- 
spectively to his reflections, as they proceeded on the 
well traveled turnpike in opposite directions home- 
wards about their business. What transpired on this 
result between the farmer and his wife I do not know, 
nor shall my readers, but I apprehend it taught him a 
lesson not readily to be forgotten respecting his incli- 
nation to exaggerate or overestimate his own.' 



A Thrilling Incident. 



To mankind in general a thrilling scene is of rare 
occurrence, but when witnessed cannot fail but make 
a vivid impression. It was once my lot to behold an 
incident under such extraordinary circumstances as 
will not be readily forgotten. I allude to an affair 
that happened at Willow Grove during the presiden- 
tial campaign of Clay and Polk, in the fall of 1844. 
At that time party spirit ran high, and each tried to 
outdo the other in fervid zeal and demonstrations. 
Political gatherings with pole-raisings, speech-makings 
and song-singing was the order of the day. Like per- 
haps air such campaigns and the excitements attend- 
ing them have all passed away, it seems to me now 
like attempting to. review some of the follies to which 
our countrymen are so periodically subject. 

There then lived in the aforesaid village a day 
laborer by the name of Eli Berrell, a descendant of an 
old family in the neighborhood. He had a wife and 
six children, and resided in a small house, which he 
rented, situated beside a lane in the rear of the house, 
on the main road. The Whigs having raised a pop- 
lar pole nearly one hundred feet in height in the cen- 
tre of the place, induced him as a Democrat to follow - 
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the example. A neighboring farmer residing at the 
intersection of the old York and Welsh roads having 
presented him with a sturdy young hickory for the 
purpose, with the help of several neighbors in the 
twilight of evening, the same was duly raised in the 
lane before his humble dwelling. The following 
morning, just after he arose, in gazing at his pole, he 
observed that the small flag which had been raised 
near its top refused to float, in consequence of its 
lower extremity having caught in the projecting knot 
of a branch which had been negligently left in its 
trimming. He however resolved within himself that 
for the honor of his Revolutionary ancestor, the glori- 
ous stars and stripes should be released from this 
thraldom to waft triumphantly in the breeze. But be- 
fore I describe this feat and its accomplishment I am 
disposed to give a few additional particulars concern- 
ing our hero. 

He was one of those rugged men of nearly iron con- 
stitution, inured to struggle with toil and hardships 
from his infancy. He was of reckless habits, but of a 
sanguine temperament that looked on the bright side 
of things, a man more prone to action than of words. 
Though he had been sent somewhat to school he was 
not disposed to learn, and thus grew up unable to 
read or write. In his general disposition he was im- 
pulsive and headstrong. He set little store on money 
or riches, he desired a plain and substantial Hving for 
his wife and family and but little more. In his char- 
acter there was nothing servile or cringing, but on the 
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contrary a manly independence. With his faults were 
several noble traits, as he was indifferent to gain, so 
he was honest and ever ready to extend a helping 
hand to any neighbor that occasionally stood in need 
of assistance. Sometimes to effect the latter, as in 
case of accidents or hazardous undertakings, he would 
be so free and forward as to have several times im- 
perilled his own life. 

In fact he seemed to be one of those very few kind 
of mortals that never appeared to entertain any sense 
of personal dread; while everything else might take 
his attention, to this he would give no thought. More 
than once was he laid up for weeks from hurts received 
in rescuing human life and arresting runaway horses. 
No well did he ever refuse to enter and clean out, 
though others had been dragged therefrom nearly 
lifeless through suffocation. Crow nests on the loft- 
iest forest trees, to which numbers of his neighbors* 
eggs and chickens had been carried, he would always 
be willing to climb to, no matter how hazardous. Vi- 
cious horses and colts in preference to all others he 
would ddight to ride and master, though he owned 
none himself Such, then, was Eli Berrell, while he 
had so much regard for the lives and property of 
others should to his own be so indifferent or careless, 
thus reversing the usual order of selfishness, and hence 
meriting the more this brief tribute to his memory. 
Some persons might be led to do this from a love of 
pride or notoriety, but this was not his case, for he 
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seemed to act wholly from a sense of duty, uncon- 
scious of approbation. 

The hickory pole I have referred to was about 
eighty-five feet in height, and where the flag was fas- 
tened was only five or six feet below the top. With 
the assistance chiefly of his younger brother Samuel, 
he procured from his neighbors the loan of four or five 
ladders; these, by means of ropes and plow lines, he 
spliced together till they seemed as one upwards of 
fifty ffeet in length, which was reared up against the 
pole. As he was proceeding up these ladders I hap- 
pened to pass along the main road, and when opposite 
the Istne I halted, my attention being first arrested by 
several persons standing near the foot of the pole and 
gazing upward. When he had ascended within five 
feet of the top of the upper ladder it slipped to one of 
Its sides and then turned half around preparatory to 
lalling. While it was so doing he leaped a distance of 
SIX Or seven feet for the pole, which he fortunately 
c^"&lit, and then coolly clambered up and unloosened 
the flag as if nothing had happened. In the meantime 
the l^clders fell with a heavy crash to the ground, and 
^^^^ broken into several pieces. I am satisfied that 
«aa j;^^ j^Q^ leaped when he did, and thus caught him- 
selt, J^^ must have fallen under, which would certainly 
^^^^ killed him, if the fall of fifty feet itself would not 
^^^^ been sufficient. 

*^esides the several members of his family this thrill- 
^^S spectacle was witnessed by some ten or twelve of 
^is neighbors, and who appeared wonder-struck at so 
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cool and daring an attempt. On his descent he de- 
liberately proceeded to gather up the fragments of the 
ladder, and expressed his regret that it had broken. 
Several years after this occurrence, in eating at his 
table, he accidentally swallowed a large piece of meat, 
which lodged in his windpipe, and before assistance 
arrived he was thus strangled to death. It was sur- 
prising to me that so singular an accident should be 
his fate, after having had so many narrow escapes. I 
attended the funeral, his burial being in the grave-yard 
attached to the Friends' meeting-house in Abington. 
It was an affecting scene, after his coffin had been let 
down in the cold and narrow tomb, to observe the sor- 
rowful and sobbing countenances of his small children 
as they successively took their last look therein. On 
reviewing his life I have the satisfaction of drawing at 
least one inference: While nearly every trifling act 
and deed of some statesmen or general is lauded or 
magnified, the almost numberless acts of bravery, hero- 
ism and benevolence performed by such humble indi- 
viduals pass readily away and are soon forgotten. 



Holicong ; 

ITS TRADITIONS AND MYSTERIES. 



Near the centre of the ancient county of Bucks, in 
the beautiful vale of Lahaska, and close to the village 
of Greenville, is a large spring of water, or rather lime- 
stone sink, which has been pretty well known since 
the earliest period of occupation by the whites, and to 
which the Indians gave the name of Hollekonk, now 
modernized into Holicong. The first settlers here were 
nearly all of English descent, and chiefly members of 
the Society of Friends, better known to the world's 
people as Quakers. We find that in 1703 they had 
become sufficiently numerous as to be allowed by their 
Monthly Meeting to hold worship at the house of Wil- 
liam Parlet on the third day of each month. In 1705 
they obtained ten acres of land from James Streater, 
on which the following year they erected a meeting- 
house and established a grave-yard. This has since 
been long known as Buckingham meeting-house, where 
the Friends now for some time have held Monthly and 
Quarterly meetings. The first public road opened 
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through here for travel was the old York road, which 
was laid out in 171 1 from the present Centre Bridge 
by way of Greenville to Philadelphia. This highway 
approaches within several hundred yards north of the 
spring. We have been curious to mention these par- 
ticulars as showing the progress of settlement and im- 
provement in the immediate neighborhood. Holicong 
has now for some time assumed the importance of 
forming a boundary between two of the neighboring 
farms. 

The Indians, according to Dr. John Watson's ac- 
count, had a settlement near Holicong in 1690. He 
states that it was on James Streater's tract, and very 
probably between the spring and the present meeting- 
house. Samuel Preston, who was born in the vicinity 
in 1756, tells us in his reminiscences, written about 
1828, that his grandfather. Amor Preston, resided near 
Pennsbury, and was invited by his Indian acquaint- 
ances to come over Buckingham mountain to their vil- 
lage, called Hollekonk. "I knew it well," he says; 
** it is a lime-stone sink-hole, that used to contain good 
water. There they were well treated by the hospita- 
ble Indians, and here my uncle Nathan Preston was 
born — the first white child in the bounds of Bucking- 
ham township." He mentions also his grandfather as 
being " a tailor by trade, and made frocks, trowsers and 
moccasins out of deer skins — the clothing most gen- 
erally in use." 

The township of Buckingham, in which Holicong is 
situated, is among the largest, wealthiest and most pro- 
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ductive districts in the county. According to the cen- 
sus of 1880 it contained 2815 inhabitants and an area 
of above 18,000 acres. The valley of Lahaska is un- 
derlaid with an extensive bed of lime-stone, from which 

• 

's quarried and burned a vast amount of this material, 
so invaluable for building and agricultural purposes. 
Ane farms, buildings and improvements bear witness 
of taste, enterprise and skill. The soil in fertility is 
"ot surpassed anywhere in all that section. The com- 
"^odious school-houses, too, show that they are a peo- 
ple of intelligence. The antiquaries Dr. John Watson 
and Samuel Preston were natives of this vale. In this 
same section, about half a century ago, likewise dwelt 
another antiquary, who either became so from perus- 
ing their writings, the natural bent of his mind, or his 
love for the marvelous, but most probably from a com- 
bination of these several influences. It seems by the 
papers he left behind he must have been of a curious 
and eccentric mind. His chief hobby was to collect 
ail the traditionary lore and other information relating 
^ ^*s neighborhood, and for help in this purpose he 
^^cled sales and ransacked garrets and all manner 
^ Pla.ces for books, pamphlets and manuscript papers 
^^ n:iiorht afford any additional clue in this direction, 
object appears to have been a harmless one; only 
^^Ip him account thereby for the cause of certain 
^ ^^ordinarily strange phenomena that have happened 
^ivers times in this territory, and which seem to 
P^'^v^ij even unto this present day. These effects he 
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attributes as resulting from both natural and superna- 
tural causes. 

We are inclined to believe that there may be some 
who on reading this may entertain the notion that the 
old gentleman could have spent his time and studies 
to a better purpose. That they are ingenious and show 
considerable research it is presumed no one will deny. 
However extravagant the whole may appear to stran- 
gers, we know that there are descendants of the early 
settlers of that section, and acquainted with its history, 
who entertain the idea that it contains considerable 
more truth than might be supposed. The writer was 
made the custodian of the old gentleman's literary re- 
mains, and so, he now having been dead for some time 
and left no descendants, whatever prejudices he may 
have touched upon it is hoped will be left harmlessly 
to slumber, and if not instructive will at least prove 
amusing. From the amount of materials accumulated 
we judge he must have been certainly industrious as 
well as persevering, for they have cost no little labor 
to arrange and put into their present shape. We give 
it, therefore, in his own language, but more condensed. 

" A tradition has long been prevalent that Holicong 
had its origin in accident; that while an Indian was en- 
gaged in skinning a deer the lime-stone crust beneath 
him suddenly gave way and precipitated him into its 
fathomless depths, and to this day he is still struggling 
to get out, but unfortunately, as yet not having been 
enabled to find the place of his ingress, owing to the 
vast extent and darkness of this watery cavern. A late 
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tradition states that an Indian having wounded a no- 
ble buck, leaped on his back to dispatch him, when 
with an amazing spring he. plunged with the Indian, 
knife and all into the same mysterious abyss, where 
his troublesome spirit still remains, whilst the deer 
came out safely at Aquetong, two and a half miles 
distant. That there may be some plausibility as to 
this has been verified by chaff having been thrown 
into Holicong and making its appearance at the same 
outlet. Thus proving that there is here an immense 
subterranean reservoir and most likely the abode of 
wicked and malicious spirits that once inhabited the 
surface and since the cause of so many strange inex- 
plicable occurrences that have prevailed hereabouts. 
There was my curious and inquisitive neighbor Isaiah 
Jones, to help solve the mystery, united the lengths of 
three plow lines to sound its depth but failed in find- 
ing bottom and a matter that still remains unknown. 

"A resident and descendant of one of the old and 
respectable families of Plumstead became interested in 
Holicong and its subterranean wonders, undertook 
through his knowledge of divination, between the 
years 18 10 and 181 5 to make a thorough surface ex- 
ploration giving the public the benefit and result of 
his investigations. I would add that he had already 
become distinguished for some distance around as a 
'water smeller,' a name given by the people to that 
art by which hidden water is discovered and in which 
he was very successful. This anecdote in corrobora- 
tion is told of him : He came to a place where a well 
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was being dug, and at the depth of over sixty feet had 
found but few indications of water. He now made 
an examination with the rod and pointed out a spot a 
few perches off where it could be i cached within 
twenty-five feet and if not found there as he stated he 
would bear the expense of a trial. It was undertaken 
and his assertion verified. His success was such that 
he was frequently sent for on this business twenty and 
thirty miles. His instrument for divining was the fork 
of an apple tree twig, a prong of which was held in 
each hand in a certain manner and its mystic influence 
would be such as to turn and point out the exact lo- 
cality of whatever the search was for, whenever the 
operator would come within a short distance of the 
place. Thus prepared of his own free will he made a 
careful inspection over the surface of the Lahaska val- 
ley nearly to the Delaware. He said there was a lake 
that approached within a short distance of the present 
village of Greenville and extended all the way from 
Holicong to Aquetong or the great Indian spring. 
Thus verifying all former traditions and additionally 
proving the existence of a vast subterranean reservoir 
or lake of water. 

" All great men have their enemies, so had our friend 
the * water smeller,' particularly by those who were en- 
vious of his fair name and fame. His views were 
doubted and the power of divination even questioned. 
He offered to discuss the subject publicly with his op- 
ponents. In consequence a debate was agreed upon 
and held in the little old stone school-house about the 
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year 1825. Crowds attended night after night to lis- 
ten to the discussion and sage remarks made as to 
whether * Water smelling was an art?' The chief 
speaker on the opposition was a blacksmith who re- 
sided near by who hammered away at the subject with 
a hearty good will, striking some heavy licks, but our 
friend was as good on the scent and followed him up 
so closely that he threw his opponent into such a per- 
spiration as to prove that even in his interior there was 
also a reservoir. Several others in the neighborhood 
joined in and it was thus kept up till it caused quite 
an excitement throughout the valley. So high did 
they get at last that challenges were given to fight it 
out. Coats were actually drawn for this purpose but 
fortunately no blood. So at last this discussion ended 
in a quarrel like nearly all other great debates that 
have been held from time immemorial in the vicinity 
of Holicong, no doubt brought about through one 
of those wicked spirits that has so long haunted or 
infested this great subterranean cavern. If hidden wa- 
ter can move the divining rod why may not hidden 
and malicious spirits move men? 

"The greatest and most troublesome spirit of this 
section, however, was supposed to be Hickoqucom, one 
of the leading and influential chiefs that resided and 
owned the lands in this neighborhood. He was the 
son of the renowned Tamany and chosen by him to 
be his successor. Owing either to the evil influences 
abounding here, the difficulty of pronouncing his name, 
or its unsettled orthography, the whites, as we learn 
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from an old document, called him Andrew. In 1682 
Governor Markham, by order of William Penn, pur- 
chased from him and twelve others all their right to 
the lands lying between the Neshaminy and the Dela- 
ware. This purchase it is supposed included the whole 
of the Lahaska valley and formed subsequently the 
basis of the Indian Walk and the cause afterwards of 
ill feeling. From Smith's History of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, we learn that he afterwards became dis- 
satisfied as to the sale and in consequence went to the 
house of John Chapman in 1684, residing two miles 
east of the Lahaska creek, and *in an angry tone told 
him that it was their land he was settled on, pointing 
to a small distance where he said the bounds of the 
English purchase were, and borrowing an axe, marked 
ia line to the southeast of his house, and went away 
without giving him any further trouble at that time! 

**In 1692 *King Hickoquehon* as he is called with 
three others, granted to William Penn's agents all the 
land between Neshaminy and Poquessing creeks. From 
the Colonial Records we learn that Polycarpus Rose 
informed the Council that in November, 1693, having 
had * some discourse with a certain Indian King called 
Hickoqucom the said Indian resented the unkindness 
of the English to the Indians here ; and further said, 
that they were not like to hold the land much longer; 
for that they were not satisfied with it' Another and 
the last purchase was made from him in 1697, for all 
his claim to land between Neshaminy and Pennepack. 
We hear from him again as being present at a Coun- 
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cil held in Philadelphia in July 1701, which is the last 
trace we find concerning him on record. After this 
tradition informs us that through his dissatisfied feel- 
ings he committed suicide by a sudden plunge into 
Holicong and thus doom his spirit to trouble the 
whites as his body did whilst living. 

"The mighty and mischievous influences exerted 
from the earliest period to the present by the evil spir- 
its of Holicong if enumerated might probably fill vol- 
umes, yea, strike with terror its goodly inhabitants 
who are within the reach of their power. For what is 
it but this that causes those divert sinkholes every 
now and then to appear, the caving in of wells, the 
hidden streams and mysterious lights that flicker 
around them but as man-traps to allure the unwary 
therein to serve him company? One time they have 
shown themselves as Meg of the Mountain, then as a 
fox on Wolf rocks or as a slave hunter or man catcher. 
The skeletons, spoons and divers other relics that have 
been found in the neighboring quarries and fields are 
their works, also those curious impressions in outline 
of trees, landscape scenes and extinct animals on stones. 
These, however, are but trifles compared to the dissen- 
tions perpetually engendered thereby in all matters of 
opinion even down to archaeology. If any reform 
measures are broached hereabouts they are sure soon 
to bring about contentions. Although generally ap- 
pearing as friends, yet distracting the mind so as to 
run into all manner of extremes. So the mischief that 
has so long afflicted this section, more particularly that 
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arising from suspicion, discord, slander, tattling and 
what is worse law-suits, arises not so much through 
the faults of the people residing here as through the 
evil propensities arising from the proximity of these 
several ancient and vindictive spirits. It has been long 
said that no people can surpass Buckingham in hold- 
ing divers opinions and this accounts for the impossi- 
bility of settling down here long on any one thing. 

**Sad work in evidence has thus been occasioned 
even with the names of places in this section, now hav- 
ing been called this, next that, and then something 
else or worst of all exchanged for each other. What 
an amount of vexation and disappointment has been 
caused in this matter alone! A perpetual worry not 
only to the good people here but to strangers and post- 
masters ! Were the departed of this vicinity, I mean 
those not gone much beyond half a century, to return 
and enquire by name for any of its old familiar places, 
what possible satisfaction or information could they 
get from the present generation? Who could tell by 
Buckingham, whether the county, the township or a 
village was meant? Who could tell by Lahaska 
whether it was the stream, the mountain, the valley 
or the village ? Holicong as it is now called has in 
the past been Hollykonk and Konkey's Hole. Then 
the vicinity of Buckingham meeting house has been 
called Grintown, Green Town and now Greenville. 
Then there is the village of Snaptown afterwards called 
Centreville now Buckingham; Newark, Halifax now 
Mechanicsville ; Beartown, Green Tree, the Bush, now 
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Bushington; the great spring, Indian Spring, Ingham's 
Spring and now Aquetong. Then there is Bucking- 
ham mountain called Lahoskeck and Lahaskakee, be- 
sides numerous others. But the variety of names 
given in old documents or in books to the stream and 
to Hickoqucom almost exceeds credibility, these if all 
mentioned might fill a page; here we can see again 
the results of those mischievous freaks. One time 
called Lahasaka run, then Lahaskeek, Lahaskeck, 
Lahaskakee, Lackawisse, Towsisinick, Towsisnick, 
Randall's run. Mill Creek, etc., etc., and of these who 
in Buckingham is able to prove the right one of either 
this or of the other names? Hickoqucom being also 
called in old records Hicquoqueen, Idquoquehon, We- 
hequeekhon, Hetcoquehon, Andrew, successor of Tam- 
any, etc., etc. Now latterly some of the good people 
hereabouts believing in unanimity of sentiment and 
knowing the evils they have so long heretofore en- 
dured and been afflicted with have called on pur- 
pose a young and growing village not far off Con- 
cordy which is also beginning to show symptoms for a 
change and for what we know be next called Discord, 
for it has not yet attained to the dignity of a post of- 
fice. The various contradictions published relating to 
the history of this section and made too by its own 
residents no doubt have been caused by the same evil 
geniuses so bent on confounding and mixing up 
things; as witness the account of the great Indian 
Walk through here, in which every writer has had his 
own year, his own place of beginning and I might add 
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his own story about it. Some curious old people yet 
contend that Buckingham is not right and therefore 
call it Buck'in-gitny 

I have now given the substance of the old gentle- 
man's papers. Curious they certainly are, and exhibit 
him to be a unique reasoner and a profound, original 
thinker. Just as I had finished the manuscript an in- 
quisitive neighbor came in, and, after a short conver- 
sation, cast anxious, inquiring glances towards it, won- 
dering what it treated on. For his gratification I handed 
the paper to him for his perusal. After seeming to 
read and study it carefully for some time he remarked 
that it caused him to wonder " what the people in Buck- 
ingham would think of it, and that it appeared to him 
to be a mixture of truth, credulity and folly. True," 
he added, " that section to my own knowledge has long 
been afflicted with too many names and a great diver- 
sity of opinions on all matters, the foundation of lasting 
dissensions^ and which nowhere in the county appear 
to run into greater extremes and ill feeling. With 
them I know it has appeared indeed an impossibility 
to settle down long on any one thing. Why Buck- 
ingham post office should be at Centreville, Lahaska 
post office near Greenville, Mechanicsville post office 
at Halifax, Mechanics Valley post office at Spring Val- 
ley, and Forest Grove post office at Forestville, has 
not only to me been perplexing and troublesome but 
still more so to those residing there. Of the proper 
application of the numerous names mentioned I know 
that almost every one entertains his own peculiar views, 
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and therefore believes that he alone is right. But this 
is only making confusion more confounded." 

In reply I remarked that I believed its publication 
would have a beneficial effect. It would go to show 
both past and present absurdities that have only too 
long prevailed in that section, and might the more put 
them on their guard against those old subterranean 
spirits and their caprices ; and that if any writers should 
take it up under the present condition of affairs they 
would sot)n forget me to fly at each other — if they did 
not, the object herein of more unanimity would be ac- 
complished where it had hitherto been so long a stran- 
ger. As for the marvelous, mankind love it; and that 
superstition still prevails we can see in almost any al- 
manac from its signs or newspaper by its advertise- 
ments of astrologers, fortune tellers and quacks. In- 
deed, in all ages there have been philosophers and other 
persons who in this respect have held mankind in low 
estimation. In confirmation, Addison in his Spectator 
remarks: "I have often thought, if the minds of men 
were laid open, we should see but little difference be- 
tween that of a wise man and that of a fool. There are 
infinite reveries, numberless extravagances, and a suc- 
cession of vanities, which pass through both. The 
great difference is, that the first knows how to pick 
and cull his thoughts for conversation, by suppressing 
some and communicating others, whereas the other 
lets them indifferently fly out in words." 
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My friend on hearing this arose, his face beaming 
with smiles, and grasping my hand in enthusiasm, 
said: "Yes, by all means have it published. It will 
show absurdity in a new light and the old gentleman's 
labors through you may not prove entirely useless. I 
think hereafter I shall never hear of divers names to 
any one place, and the inconveniences or troubles aris- 
ing therefrom, but what I shall think of the workings 
of those subterranean spirits and the difference existing 
between Holicong and Konkey's Hole." 



Excitement About a Bear. 



At a distance of nearly three miles southwest of 
Hatboro, in Moreland township, is located an old home- 
stead on which Joseph Hallo well was born in 1757, 
and which has been in the possession of the family — 
I know from records — all of one hundred and fifty-six 
years. On the death of his father he became its pro- 
prietor, and continued to reside thereon to the close 
of his life, which occurred in 1842. We thus see 
that he attained the good old age of eighty-five years. 
He possessed a remarkably retentive memory and de- 
lighted to narrate the events of the past, particularly 
those that related to this section, and which from his 
knowledge he was satisfied were true. Among his 
reminiscences which were taken down and preserved 
in my collections, is one relating to a bear, that oc- 
curred near Hatboro about the year 1770, when a 
boy of about thirteen years old. Dr. William Hallo- 
well, son of the aforesaid, is the present owner of the 
place, residing at Norristown, and now (Dec. 1886) in 
his eighty-fifth year, making it in the possession of the 
grandfather, son and grandson, the extremely long 
period of one hundred and fifty years. 
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Hatboro in 1770 was more commonly called 
Crooked Billet, contained about fifteen or sixteen 
houses and its vicinity of course had become tolerably 
settled, but at places extensive forests still prevailed, 
this was particularly the case along the Pennepack, 
east of the old York road. Bears would still be occa- 
sionally seen or shot in remoter neighborhoods, 
but they were now becoming scarce owing to the in- 
crease in population. A report having got out that a 
large one was seen in the woods near the present Ful- 
mor's mill, created an unusual excitement in conse- 
quence among the sporting fraternity, as to who 
should have the honor of his capture, no such thing 
having been done for years in this immediate vicinity. 
The news fled rapidly, and for weeks by day and 
night numbers kept on the most eager pursuit and 
search for so noble a game. 

The sensation had just subsided, when lo ! it got 
out again that the bear was seen near the aforesaid 
place early in. the evening. A large party at once 
turned out, bringing into requisition nearly every dog 
and gun in the neighborhood. It was a beautiful 
night in the fall of the year, and a pack of dogs by 
their yelping and loud cries soon announced that 
something unusual had turned up. The excited 
huntsmen started for the spot, which proved to be at 
a large and tall white oak standing by itself, at the 
foot of which some thirty dogs had gathered into a 
circle looking up and continuing their howling. It 
was not long before a goodly number had collected to 
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5ve the tree a close inspection, About sixty feet 

om the ground where its branches were the closest, 

large black object was discerned and a bear thereby 

istinctly recognized, looking down at the bewildered 

ogs. 

Now commenced such a shooting at the devoted 

nimal as had never been heard in that peaceful 

eighborhood before, and kept up for a number of 

inutes. At last the bear was seen to move, and 

own he tumbled riddled with balls and shot from his 

levated position to the ground. Now there was a 

campering of men and dogs, some of the former to 

ecure their safety, stopping little short of their homes. 

ne or two of the nearest dogs not seeing him stir 

pproached and ventured to sieze on him, when the 

hole pack pitched in to give assistance to what might 

rove a desperate encounter. Our hunters amazed in 

his struggle at the unusual quantity of fragments and 

itter that filled the air and lay over the battle ground, 

^"^entured closer, when one a little bolder than the rest 

'"^vith the muzzle of his extremely long gun turned the 

"fcear over to ascertain whether he was indeed lifeless, 

^^hen it proved to be but the skin of one ingeniously 

stuffed with straw and the occasion of all this noise. 

It turned out that a wag in the neighborhood to 
l)ring this to pass had been at all the trouble and ex- 
pense. According to Mr. Hallowell's account, one 
explanation is yet necessary to render all clear ; that 
is immediately after the stuffed skin had been duly 
placed in its position, a fish from the stream, several 
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days old had been dragged by a string over the 
ground from' several directions to the foot of the tree, 
which by its scent had brought the dogs hither and 
together to cause such an alarm. As may be sup- 
posed vengeance was vowed from some of the num- 
bers on the author of the plot, but by keeping for a 
short time out of harm's way the matter quietly settled 
down but not so soon to be forgotten from the inge- 
nuity exhibited in bringing it about. 



Ttxc Old Haycock Run School-house. 



I rr my earlier days I find few spots more endeared 
to me by happier associations than the aforesaid 
sch^ cDol-house and its surroundings. I am almost cer- 
tain, to a stranger or traveler, passing by this out of 
the ^way place, he could have possibly found but little 
to di raw his attention towards it for he may have seen 
ah. i-indred very much like it, and every bit to him as 
interesting. But not so to me though long and far 
rerx'i.oved from its neighborhood ; its memories still 
lingr^r in my imagination like some poetic dream. It 
*s situated in the southeast cornerof Springfield to wn- 
^hi J>, close to the Haycock and Nockamixon line, 
^nd on the highway leading from the Durham road 
^^ Stony Point to Applebachsville, about one mile 
^^^th west of the former place. The Haycock run, 
*^^ni whence its name, has its .source in two branches 
^ n^ile and a half northwards and flows but a few 
y^rds off when after a journey of several miles emp- 
*^^s into the Tohickon. It is a small stone building 
^^nding on a bank by the roadside, plastered without 
^^d of humble a{^)earance within, the desks were 
P^ced against the three sides of the wall while to- 
wards the front was the master's table and the door 
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In the centre was a large old fashioned stove for burn- 
ing wood, around which were placed in the. form of a 
parallelogram four benches designed especially for 
the accommodation of the smaller children who did 
not stand in need of desks for writing. 

Unlike too many of our present commodious school- 
houses, its natural surroundings were highly attrac- 
tive. The stream abounded in fish, particularly chubs, 
redfins and eels, therefore in summer it would afford 
angling and bathing, and in the winter excellent slid- 
ing. The meadows and thickets in the vicinity 
abounded in an abundance of May apples, whortle 
berries, blackberries, mulberries, fox and chicken 
grapes, hazel nuts and shellbarks. A short distance 
down the stream was a dam where we would often 
amuse ourselves by skipping stones over its surface, 
and the best fellow was he who could make his stone 
skip the oftenest. On one occasion a companion 
caused his to leap twenty-three successive times and 
this was enough in our estimation to make him a hero. 
We would sometimes also make up parties to visit the 
Rocks, Stony Garden, and early in the spring sugar 
camps for maple sugar and molasses. Through the 
winter many teams would pass by here from the Hay- 
cock, loaded with firewood or rails. At the flaxhole 
in the roadside bank we would often stand at noon to 
witness the operations performed in breaking and 
swingling the flax by the people of the vicinity now 
no longer to be observed. 
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Half way between the school-house and the run 
stood a gigantic red maple with a hollow trunk; be- 
neath its shade during noon and recess we often 
played. Half way up an owl would occasionally 
protrude his head to stare with wonder at what was 
going on below. When in blossom thousands of 
bees would emit their buzzing sounds, and those 
agreeable harbingers of spring and frequenters of 
meadows, the red-wing blackbirds, would perch in 
numbers about its lofty top and chant all day their 
gleeful notes. Back of the school-house, under the 
cornice, a pewee would annually repair to his nest and 
which perhaps was tenanted to near this day by his 
descendants. 

The people of this section are chiefly of German 
descent and the language, manners and customs of 
the Fatherland prevailed, though the English branches 
were chiefly taught. They are here generally small 
farmers and the owners of the land they till, a tough, 
honest, hard-working people. Modern pride and lux- 
ury have here made yet little innovation, having few 
cares or longings beyond their quiet country homes. 
Public life, extravagant speculations and great riches 
seldom affect the even tenor of their way or the tran- 
quillity of their slumbers. Here then in simplicity and 
rural felicity are their days as calmly spent as they 
were begun, with but few or no interruptions through 
life's journey. Their companions are health, content 
and cheerfulness, while indolence and pride are left to 
linger around a denser population. As I have gone 
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in my time to various schools, I think in nothing, cac]^ n 
I speak higher of the people than in the morals of th» _«.e 
pupils that attended here. I have more than once r r_ 
fleeted why this was so, the principal reasons I assig: — j^n 
to the absence of towns and villages. 

At five years of age I received here my first scho^ 
experience and strange that I should so well remei 
ber it? A near neighbor's son, Robert Keiple, inth — zxi.< 

summer of 1830 came to accompany me, I went alone m t 

furnished by my parents with a new primer ; as 

came near the school-house, the door being open ai ^ 

hearing the hum of busy voices from within I begs 
to linger behind reluctant to enter, and only after 
peated coaxings I mustered sufficient courage to fc 
low in the room. " Old Billy Smith, ** as he w. 
familiarly called, was the teacher. I can well remei 
ber in repeating the alphabet, that at the letter G, 
paused, but could not think of its name. When 
asked if I knew what farmers sometimes called 
their horses in plowing, I still could not tell, whi 
he said " ^ee. " After only about two weeks* atten 
ance I ceased going, perhaps on account of my you 
or the distance, being about a mile. Mr. Smith aft 
instructing hundreds became an inmate of the Bucl 
county poor-house, where he died of the cholera 
1849 at the age of nearly ninety years. 

After this in the following summer I went to a pT'^ 
vate school nearer home, but in the spring of 1832, 
stranger came into the neighborhood seeking a scha 
which he taught here. He was a man perhaps six: 
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years of age and a native of the state of New York. 
AH I recollect of his name was " Old Davie, " his 
common cognomen among the scholars. I shall 
always gratefully remember him as among the best of 
^y early teachers. With him I learned to read and 
commenced writing. He had the rare quality so 
essential to the success of a skillful teacher, I mean 
^^ even temper. He loved his pupils and they ven- 
^^ated and respected him ; they could not have loved 
^^^ more if he had been the grandfather of the flock. 
■^^ seemed to have taken a fancy to me, perhaps in 
P^rt from my position, as the only student he had 
"ho was the son of a merchant and who had secured 
J^^ him this school. Nothing appeared too much labor 
^^^ him. In our walks he would call my attention to 
^^^rs curious natural objects we would accidently 
^^et with. Being often at my father's house, he 
^uld offer me assistance whenever I desired it to 
^^cj me in my studies. It was about this time that 
^r^azen's Symbolical Reader came out for schools, and 
'^^ would sometimes spend an hour giving explana- 
tions concerning the illustrations. I think I can yet 
^^ticy what he told me about the Laplanders and the 
^^indeer. Late in the fall to my great regret" Davie " 
gave up the school and thus with the leaves, flowers 
^nd birds took his departure. This is my last knowl- 
edge respecting him. I afterwards continued to go 
"With two brief exceptions till in the spring of 1836. 
In this interval it was conducted successively by four 
young men reared within a circuit of five miles. My 
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total time in going to school here must have been 
about two and a half years. 

Sometimes it happened in coming to this school 
during rainy or stormy mornings that the door had 
not been unlocked, and as it was some distance to the 
nearest house, I was tempted, though past my seventh 
year, to enter through the sash of the window, where 
an eight by ten pane of glass had been broken out 
and succeeded in the experiment. The master and 
myself, shortly after, came one rainy morning and as 
the boy from the neighboring house had not yet ar- 
rived, to his great dissatisfaction, with the key, I stated 
that I could open the door for him as I had once 
done before. On expressing his willingness I took 
him to the broken light and told that by creeping 
through it I could get in. This he thought was 
impossible, but I soon satisfied him on that point. 
This was accomplished by first putting my hat there- 
in, next my arms and head and then by half turning 
my body at last drew myself entirely through, after 
which I could easily unfasten the door. This must 
prove that I was very slender for my age. This cir- 
cumstance occasioned the master for greater security 
to have a glass placed in the sash. 

A trifling circumstance occurred in this school 
which no doubt proved of importance to me. It was 
the general practice to conclude our daily studies by 
spelling out of a book. For this purpose the more 
advanced of the pupils would be placed in one class. 
It was my fortune through spelling a word to come 
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from near. the end to the head of the same, In this 
position severail of the trustees came in and I had the 
success to maintain my place until the close. As the 
school was now dismissed, to get my hat and basket, 
I had to pass by a trustee who said to me that he was 
much gratified at beholding the smallest boy at the 
head of the class and hoped I would continue to re- 
tain it. This remark awoke in me a latent spark of 
ambition, and it is almost needless to add that there- 
after I was never seen very far from that place. 

Business requiring me in this vicinity in Septem- 
ber, 1856, I came by the old school-house. To in- 
dulge my reflections I drove leisurely along, and 
when I arrived opposite halted to survey the scene. 
It looked old and dilapidated, and in consequence of 
others having recently been built more conveniently 
situated to the wants of the district, this had been 
left to neglect. The red maple had long ago disap- 
peared, not even the sign of a stump remained to in- 
dicate the spot. I glanced at those places where I 
had helped to play many a game of bat and corner 
ball ; now not even the print of a little foot was to be 
seen in the dust. I was surprised, however, to still 
see the red mulberry by the roadside, from which we 
had so often gathered fruit. It looked as if it had 
not grown the least. The stream appeared to be 
smaller and to have scarcely a current. The foot-log 
that had been so long here had two years before been 
supplanted by a substantial stone bridge of two arches, 
built at the expense of the county, proving a great ac- 
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commodation, especially during ice in the winter and 
high freshets. Blackbirds, red-headed woodpeckers 
and flickers abounded as of yore. Farms and &rm 
buildings in whatever direction I looked had been 
generally much improved, and near the roadside sev- 
eral new dwellings had been erected. On inquiry I 
learned that during my absence of twenty years near- 
ly half of my former companions had died, and out of 
six teachers but one only was known to survive. 

After another long interval I renewed a more ex- 
tended visit in September, 1879, ^^ observe the 
changes that time had since made. I had the satis- 
faction of being accompanied here by William Mum- 
bower, a former school-mate, now residing about a 
half mile distant on a farm that had formerly belonged 
to a relative. The old mulberry, now nearly two feet 
in diameter, was almost dead, and had borne fruit, I 
was informed, to within the last three years. The 
flaxhole though composed of dry wall still remained 
in good preservation and had been used by several 
neighbors during the late rebellion. The old school- 
house was now roofless and the floor gone. The raft- 
ers and the window frames remained, and to my sur- 
prise the interior was still nicely plastered and white- 
washed. In dimensions it was found to be twenty-two 
feet square, with walls sixteen inches in thickness, 
and supposed to have been erected about 1822. As I 
passed over the sill to the interior, where I had not 
been for forty-three years, while gazing at the now 
vacant scene, I will leave the reader to judge my im- 
pressions. 



Lost in the Night. 



Mention has been made of people being lost or be- 
wildered, and under such circumstances to travel in 
repeated circles, while they were imagining that they 
were in the meantime proceeding in a direct or 
straight line on their contemplated but pathless route. 
Little did I suppose that some day I should be put 
to this test, and now attempt to give the result of my 
personal experience and observations as derived there- 
from. In all my reading I have no recollection of 
ever having seen any statement of this kind, hence 
my reason for writing on something I would other- 
wise deem as of little importance. Dr. Franklin in 
his voyage across the ocean mentions interesting dis- 
coveries through his observations, which no doubt 
had previously escaped the attention of thousands 
who may have had just fully as good opportunities. 
The mere crossing an ocean or getting lost I know is 
nothing new or extraordinary, but the discoveries 
made on the way are what interest me, and, as I hope, 
shall also my readers. 

On the afternoon of March 8, 1863, particular busi- 
ness demanded of me to go and see a neighbor resid- 
ing a short mile across the fields in a western direc- 
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tion from my home in Willow Grove. The day 
was cloudy and dull, and the walking bad from the 
ground being muddy and soft through the effects of a 
recent thaw. On arriving at the house of my friend, 
I learned to my regret from his family that he was 
absent but expected to return every moment. With 
this impression I concluded to await his arrival which, 
however, did not take place till sunset. Before our 
business was despatched the lamp was lit and when 
through I immediately meant to return, but on open- 
ing the door to my surprise it was completely dark, 
everything enveloped in a heavy gloom for not even 
a star could be seen. As I thus stood reflecting on 
my position, tea was announced as ready, and that I 
certainly would not want to go through such dark- 
ness, and that in an hour or so the moon would rise 
and I could much better see my way. With this 
in view, 1 accepted the proffered hospitality to which 
I knew I was most kindly welcome. Eating at our 
leisure and interested in conversation, as we left the 
table the clock struck nine, so speedily had the 
moments fled. Again opening the door it appeared 
as dark as before and not a particle of the moon 
could be seen ! 

I asked whether a lantern could be loaned me 
which was procured, and with a candle therein of 
several inches in length burning, I confidently started 
on my journey, though strongly urged to remain 
for the night. My light fortunately enabled me to 
select the best part of the road on which I proceeded 
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about two hundred yards when I concluded to 
strike in a direct line across the fields, as the walking 
was there much the best. I had not now advanced 
far before I became sensibly aware of the darkness 
in which I was surrounded. So heavy Was the 
mist and gloom of the atmosphere, that- my light 
could not penetrate its mysteries beyond a few 
yards. As I had traveled hundreds of times on this 
route within the past twenty years I had no appre- 
hensions of getting lost. After having nearly passed 
the second field I came on a piece of newly cleared 
land, over which lay scattered several logs. One of 
these for some unaccountable reason I stopped to sur- 
vey, and here as it afterwards appeared was the be- 
ginning of my getting astray. 

As it now commenced to rain, hence the unusual 
darkness, I hurried onward attd Crossing some two 
or three fences what was my astonishment to find 
myself again at the same log. I now set forth and 
kept by a fence I knew, which' I followed near a 
quarter of a mile, till I came to aiane, when I again 
determined on a short cut across the fields. For the 
first quarter of a mile I made a direct course, for I 
recognized with hiy light the trunks of two large 
walnut trees, and from which I set my course but had 
not proceeded far when my candle was consumed, 
and I was now alone here in the darkness and rain 
without an umbrella, but fortunately with a good 
great coat, but not a light was to be seen from farm- 
house or cottage window to help guide me. Luckily 
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I had not gone far before I came in contact with a 
barrack. I at once imagined where I was, but I was 
now determined, however, to be sure. Stepping back 
a few paces I looked up to the sky and I could 
just discern through my knowledge the outline of 
a barn and the top of a large tree. I now knew 
where I was, being the farm then in the tenure of Ben- 
jamin Taylor and now owned by George R. Berrell, 
about a quarter of a mile from my home. 

I became conscious when I struck the barrack that 
I was again making a circle, but on a much larger 
scale, and at that very time I was actually going op- 
posite from my proper course. I could now direct 
my way, though ever so dark, by the aid of the deep- 
ly cut ruts in the lane leading to the Doylestown turn- 
pike, making it, however, the worst kind of walking 
to thus feel my way, but for which I had no other 
remedy. On reaching the main road I had still to de- 
pend chiefly on my knowledge of the bed of the pike 
to keep thereon, and thus at last arrived safely at 
home, being nearly ten and a half o'clock, having 
absolutely taken me fully one and a quarter hours 
to make the said one mile's distance, whereon I 
must have made no less than three and a half 
to accomplish the journey. I arrived wet nearly to 
the skin, but fortunately the night was not cold. 
The rain kept increasing, and I had not been back 
twenty minutes before it began to fall in torrents 
accompanied by a violent storm, and so continued 
till well into the forenoon of the next day. The re- 
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suit to me was a severe cold under which I labored 
for several weeks; but on the. whole I could not but 
regard it as a very fortunate escape, that might have 
proved to me a very serious matter. 

At my next convenient opportunity I walked over 
the same ground, and I feel cc^fident had I not struck 
1 he barrack or the barn as I did I would not have been 
enabled to have reached home that night as I was 
then going on a much larger circle whose diameter 
was not less than a quarter of a mile, and which was 
calculated to have led me much more astray. With- 
out the use of a lantern it was difficult in some 
cases to know what I touched, and above all I 
could not pjoceed fast for fear I would come in 
contact with* large stones, trees, fences and what was 
still worse ditches and water courses. 

I estimated the circle I made at the log about 
a third of a mile, which would give a diameter of 
nearly two hundred yards, or half this distance 
to strike its centre. The ground fortunately was 
level, but still it seems strange that though in dark- 
ness that one should unconsciously make so small 
a circle under the impression all the time of going 
on a direct or straight course. As my experience 
verifies the fact of thus making" exact circles, I would 
now ask our philosophers what under such circum- 
stances occasions us to make them ? This question 
has now come before me for the first time, and I have 
no doubt can be explained by some natural law. It 
is certainly deserving the attention of men of science. 
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This from a boy was my first experience in being 
lost, and proves the correctness of the common belief 
that to get astray on any tractless route is to fol- 
low a circle. The reader may wonder what my 
feelings were on the occasion. Dread I had none, 
though I came several times near injuring myself 
by coming in contact with stones, stumps, ditches, 
as well as. trees and fences. Hope seemed to inspire 
me with sufficient reliance as to keep away appre- 
hension. While on this strange journey I had some 
occasion to be amused at several little incidents. 
Birds of several kinds I would now and then arouse 
from their slumbers in the greatest alarm from among 
the weeds and . bushes, almost from under my feet 
While I had the use of the light, moles and mice 
also appeared panic-stricken at so unexpected an in- 
vasion, judging from the way I would see them 
scamper in many directions. Taken collectively fron^ 
the novelty attending my experiences I will have oc- 
casion to long remember this night's journey, but 
without any desire that it should be repeated. 

The above was written in 1881 for the "Local His- 
torian" series. Since, in reading John J. Audubon's 
"Birds of America," I found therein an account taken 
down by him of a person being lost in Florida about 
1828 while engaged there in cutting live oak timber. 
He had left his wife and children at his cabin on the 
St John's river in the morning, with his axe on his 
shoulder, to proceed to his daily labor in a swamp not 
eight miles distant. Mr. A. states that " he was found 
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thirty-eight miles from his house. Calculating his 
daily wanderings at ten miles, we may believe that they 
amounted in all to four hundred. He must therefore 
have rambled in a circuitous direction, which people 
generally do in such circumstances. Nothing but the 
great strength of his constitution could have supported 
him for so long a time." 

A few years ago I observed a brief article in a news- 
paper stating that the cause of making circles in the 
dark or when lost was owing to a person making 
shorter steps with one foot than the other. In this 
case I bore to the right. According to the foregoing 
I must have made the shortest steps with my right 
foot. This could be readily experimented upon in a 
large, level field, covered with about two inches of 
snow, blindfolded, the steps measured, and thus deter- 
mine whether the circles are invariably to the right or 
left. This matter at least is well worthy further in- 
vestigation, and might lead to some important dis- 
covery. 



Threshing with the Flail. 



\ 



Threshing grain by machinery and horse power I 
am inclined to believe was not introduced much ear- 
lier into Bucks and Montgomery counties than about 
1832, and was not in common use until some twelve 
or fifteen years later. The first threshing witnessed by 
me by machinery was in 1840, near Doylestown. The 
reason for this slow introduction is accounted for be- 
cause the first machines were cumbersome and required 
the power of from four to eight horses. Owing chiefly 
to this those that possessed small farms did not use 
them generally until some time later,when the tread-mill 
power was adopted. Previously the flail was chiefly 
resorted to for beating it out by hand. The other 
method was by treading with horses or oxen, which 
is mentioned in the Scriptures. 

After the Indian corn had been husked and stored 
away in the autumn would follow threshing with the 
flail. This was about the last operation on the farm 
that required the labor of the larger boys, and it was 
a general rule that this work had to be finished before 
they could go to school for all the winter. How well 
do I remember in my earlier years hearing the loud 
and regular strokes of the flail from many a barn whilst 
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going to school. It commenced, too, with the earliest 
dawn, and was a work that lazy men or boys could 
not well shirk. No matter whether it was one or two 
or three together, the strokes, or rather their cessation, 
could be readily noticed even in the innermost recesses 
of the house. The instrument itself was thus a com- 
plete tell-tale, and the straw would show how thor- 
oughly the work was done. 

An early and intimate acquaintance, of a rather ec- 
centric and amusing turn, some twenty years my senior, 
I remember relating to me fully one-third of a century 
ago his experience with the " bread-pole," as he term- 
ed it. His father possessed a farm of only moderate 
size, and being nearly of age he was required from his 
seventeenth year to thresh out all the oats, rye and 
wheat before he could be expected to attend school. 
How often he said he beat and beat and beat on the 
spread-out grain on the threshing floor, and how des- 
perately tough on damp or rainy days it appeared to 
come from out its husky and bearded home in which 
it had been born, nurtured and protected unto mature 
age. How he would change his position this way and 
that, and contrive to do the work the easiest. Blows, 
and blows alone, could only do it; the same monoto- 
nous beat from morning until night for five or six 
weeks, requiring perhaps before the task was fully 
completed not less than one hundred thousand strokes. 
If our present young men on farms were required to 
do this preparatory to getting their winter's schooling. 
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they could perhaps the more readily realize how that 
recent phrase dead beat may have originated. 

In the year 1845 there resided at the present village 
of Horsham several aged men, born in the vicinity, 
among whom may be mentioned Nathan Holt, then 
in his eighty-fourth year, and David Lloyd, in his 
sixty-seventh. Both were shrewd and observing men, 
who had wonderful stories to relate within their own 
knowledge or experience. There lived at that time in 
the immediate vicinity a young man who was also born 
there, and the descendant of an old family, who took 
an unusual interest in their conversations, which he 
has treasured in his memory and partly communicated 
to the writer. It is thus that I have secured the fol- 
lowing information from a highly esteemed friend, 
whose acquaintance I have enjoyed back almost to 
boyhood. 

The time of the occurrence, as near as can now be 
reached, was in the year 1785, or but a few years after 
the close of the Revolution. There then resided in 
Horsham a day laborer by the name of Thomas Kelly, 
whose chief employment from autumn until spring was 
threshing among the neighboring farmers with a flail. 
In this respect his reputation stood high, and it was 
generally believed that his equal for threshing out a 
quantity of grain could not be found for miles around. 
At this time there resided in the same township a well- 
to-do farmer, somewhere between the old meeting- 
house and the Bucks county line. He was about 
thirty-five years of age, and considered one of the 
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stoutest and most energetic men in that section. As 
he was strongly given to money-making, and pushed 
his work, it may well be imagined that those he em- 
ployed and worked with would be likely to earn their 
money. 

Hearing of Kelly's renown as a thresher, and work- 
ing at the usual per diem wages, he concluded to en- 
gage him on trial at this employment. At early dawn 
on the designated day Kelly was on hand with his flail 
to thresh out a quantity of oats for market. Soon two 
dozen sheaves from the mow overhead were laid for a 
"flooring," and the threshing out commenced with 
alternate beating, as they respectively stood opposite 
each other. The farmer gave vigorous strokes that at 
times sent the grain flying in volleys of several yards 
around, while Kelly kept up a peculiar switching man- 
ner that made less noise. 

After being engaged for an hour or so, the farmer 
requested that he should lay on the harder and the 
grain would come out the faster and easier, as he 
might witness in his method. Thus the threshing 
continued until noon, the farmer endeavoring to in- 
fuse into Kelley by word and action that he should lay 
on heavier to facilitate the labor. The latter, however, 
was good natured and did not appear to take offence 
or mind his instructions, adhering to his accustomed 
manner which from experience he had practiced as 
best. The farmer all this while was busy thinking or 
devising how to improve the matter, and finally con- 
ceived a plan, when the grain was put to one side and 
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the floor cleared, the parties going to dinner. When 
they returned the farmer said, " Kelley, you will now 
thresh your flooring at that end and I will mine here, 
and we will be likely to know the better how we get 
along." Seeing into the matter at once the latter 
good-humoredly replied, " That will be excellent ; it is 
a wonder you did not think of it sooner." 

In a short time Kelley had his flooring threshed, 
his straw bound up and the grain put aside, when he 
took the largest bundle and sat down on it, looking on 
the other at his work, being about half through. 
Though regarded as but a laborer he knew he had 
just as good a right to assert his proper dignity or 
independence as any other man, and for an example 
he would do it now in the face of an avaricious farmer, 
regarded too as one of the richest men in the town- 
ship. "I wish," shouted Kelley, "you would hurry 
and get done with that so we can commence another 
flooring." 

Down heavier and quicker came the flail of the 
farmer, the grain flew higher and further around in 
showers, but no use. In spite of his robustness, with 
every flooring was the aforesaid repeated, and thus 
was he enabled through his skill to most provokingly 
taunt and worry his employer, as he sat nearly half 
that afternoon on the straw and giving him an in- 
structive lesson. There is no question the way he 
worked. On that night the farmer slept a more wear- 
ied man on what may have seemed to him one of the 
longest afternoons of his life. Kelley had now the 
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satisfaction of having fully maintained his reputation, 
and of course never lacked in this kind of labor. 
Though over a century has passed away since this 
occurrence, yet the memory of it still lingers among a 
few of the old families of that vicinity, to be occasion- 
ally revived as an olden time story, long before the 
introduction of threshing by either horse-power or 
steam. 



The First of April. 



In reverting to my earlier years, among the amus- 
ing incidents that turn up are those associated with 
All Fools* day, as the first of April has so long been 
called. This periodical attempt at wit promotes jocu- 
larity and tends to a change in what otherwise might 
prove a more monotonous existence. It has been 
said that without blossoms there could be no fi-uit, 
and without song or music no animation, the same as 
shadow follows substance or echo sound. Nature 
that has furnished us with wit, smiles, dimples and 
laughter, must have certainly thrown in merriment to 
make the measure good or rather our pleasure full. 
All things have their time ; the child that cries, the 
adult that growls, contribute to no one's happiness or 
good, and the gloomy become misanthropic only too 
often to commit suicide and help fill our hospitals, 
asylums and prisons. Jesting and merriment I know 
like other things are liable to abuse, which I do not 
advocate, yet when harmless they afford infinite de- 
light and for the time tend to dispel the anxieties and 
troubles attending a fitful life. 

The present blacksmith shop in the Willow Grove 
I know has stood there at least forty-five years, and 
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in all that time for said purpose has been kept in con- 
stant use. About that long ago my first acquaintance 
with Isaac Rittenhouse commenced in it, who was so 
long its proprietor and therein carried on his trade. 
An excellent, energetic and industrious mechanic, a 
good neighbor, useful citizen, and as I shall show in 
the sequel relished a joke. I am pleased to say after 
having labored so diligently here with his hammer for 
nearly a quarter of a century he was enabled to retire 
and live for some time afterwards on a decent com- 
petency. He died near Germantown, the place of his 
nativity, somewhere about 1870. David Rittenhouse, 
the distinguished astronomer and mechanician, was a 
relative. While he carried on his trade here he did 
an extensive business, keeping constantly employed 
journeymen and apprentices. In those days before 
general railroading, there was much more work for 
the smith than now, owing to the much greater num- 
ber of teams on the road, to which must be added the 
several lines of stage coaches which made the Willow 
Grove their stopping and changing places. 

Now among the employes of Isaac Rittenhouse 
there would likely to be occasionally found, as else- 
where, wags and jesters ready for any prank that 
would afford diversion. This was more likely the 
case from their being generally young men filled with 
the buoyant spirits of youth, and to relieve themselves 
would be ready to seize on anything for sport. How 
far this was promoted through the keen wit and jokes 
of their employer I will not take upon me to say, but 
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of one thing I am sure, that Isaac Rittenhouse would 
never stoop to encourage or countenance anything 
dishonorable or unworthy a gentleman. I suspect 
that unknown to him, his journeymen and apprentices 
concluded to get up a bit of merriment for All Fools* 
day that should for this occasion come up to expect- 
ations. 

Early one morning on the first of April, fully thirty- 
five years ago, I observed while standing on the 
piazza of my father's house, a wagon suddenly stop on 
the turnpike bridge that here spans Round Meadow 
run, and a man spring out and stoop as if he meant to 
take up something and then go on. In the course of 
a few minutes I noticed another do the same. At last 
by its repetition, I had my curiosity aroused as to the 
cause, and with this in view I went down the road to 
the bridge, about one hundred and sixty yards distant, 
and there I saw that a horse shoe nearly new had 
been securely nailed fast to one of the planks. It was 
ingeniously gotten up to impress the beholder that it 
had been lost, and by a number believed to bring to 
the finder good luck. So much for the magic shoe. 
The blacksmith shop spoken of was the only building 
near, and stood below it about fifty yards, which I 
entered. Here in the absence of Mr. Rittenhouse, I 
found a jovial party, journeymen and apprentices, ia. 
the highest glee on the general success of their Aprils- 
fooling. From the aforesaid I would now draw thi^ 
moral : For that which costs nothing, reader, be not toc3 
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eager or covetous, for in most cases it is liable to de- 
ceive and bring disappointment. 

I have spoken of Mr. Rittenhouse's relish for jokes. 
I will relate an instance that afforded him pleasure for 
some time. About the period I speak of there re- 
sided in the village a mechanic in leather, whom I 
shall call Jerry, noted for his self-esteem. Entering 
the smith shop one day a bill was paid him there by 
a neighbor for work done. Receiving the money he 
ascertained that he could not make the change. Turn- 
ing to Isaac beside his anvil, he said, " Please give me 
two halves for this,'* and handed him a dollar note. 
The latter, after taking it, reached in his pocket and 
drew therefrom two half cents, which he placed in the 
former's hand, saying, " I am happy to be thus enabled 
to accommodate you." Opening it in the presence of 
all, and seeing what was there, he found himself com- 
pletely taken in. The roars of laughter that followed 
this joke could have been heard at a square's distance, 
to the great discomfiture and mortification of Jerry so 
brought down. Mr. Rittenhouse carried in triumph 
that one dollar note in his pocket for several months 
before he gave it back, and in that time when he would 
meet his victim he would shout, "Jerry, do you want 
any more one dollar bills changed for halves?" The 
exceeding and well known vanity of the latter tended 
to give it the more notoriety. 
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A Farmer's Kitchen of a Century Ago. 



Owing to the approaching centennial anniversary of 
our country's independence, the close of the year 1875 
proved more than an ordinarily busy one to a majority 
of the people of Philadelphia. In consequence of the 
great preparations going on, business of all kinds was 
stimulated through the demands for labor. I have rea- 
sons to well remember it, for during this period I was 
closely engaged at the hall of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, chiefly in arranging manuscripts and 
performing the duties of assistant librarian. Amidst 
this bustle and excitement, though unknown to me, 
Henry Peterson, so long one of the editors and pro- 
prietors of the Saturday Evening Post, was preparing- 
from his novel of "Helen; or. One Hundred Years 
Ago," a play for the Chestnut Street Theatre, then un- 
der the management of Gemmell, Scott & Mackey. 
The main incidents of that play were founded on the 
battle of Germantown, which were thus to revive pa- 
triotic local associations. The whole was to be brought 
out in six splendid tableaux, the first representing Chew's 
house and grounds, the second a view on the Wissa- 
hickon, called the Devil's Pool, the third the Mechi- 
anza, the fourth the old Walnut street jail, the fifth a 
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perfect fac-simile of a drawing-room, and the sixth a 
farmer's kitchen of that period. 

All of the above had been decided upon, and more 
or less completed by Harley Merry, the scene painter, 
and his associates, excepting the last, respecting which 
Mr. Peterson was sent for to secure aid so as to have 
it historically correct. In this dilemma it was sug- 
gested that he should apply to the Historical Society 
for advice. In consequence of some delay experienced 
through the work he was unduly hurried by those 
having it in charge, and on his call there was imme- 
diately referred to me as one qualified to render the 
requisite assistance. Mr. Peterson was accordingly 
brought by one of the officers of the society to my 
room and introduced, when he proceeded to state his 
business. The matter, from its novelty, took me com- 
pletely by surprise, as I had no previous knowledge 
whatever respecting it. As I had never attempted 
anything of the kind I asked him whether he or any 
of those connected with the theatre had any sugges- 
tions to offer that might be of use to me preparatory 
to commencing the draft. As for the furniture and 
fixtures I apprehended no trouble, but the disposition 
of the room for scenic effect I thought the chief diffi- 
culty. He said he had nothing to offer, leaving it en- 
tirely to my judgment, while warmly entreating me to 
proceed and have it ready by ten o'clock next morn- 
ing. From the interest manifested on the subject sev- 
eral members of the society also joined in the request. 
As an author I must confess I felt for Mr. Peterson's 
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success, and said he should come at the designated 
time and I would see what I could produce in the in- 
ten-al. 

I may now explain that when Mr. Peterson left it 
was nearly eleven o clock in the morning, that my la- 
bors at the Historical Society engaged me till six in 
the evening, and that I was then free until next morn- 
ing at nine o'clock. It will be at once observed that 
the period allotted was short for so complex a matter, 
which would first require some time to think upon as 
to the general plan and details before I could venture 
on any design. However, from the moment I deter- 
mined upon it, my mind was kept busy as to the course 
I would pursue, without letting anything else interfere 
until I \\^i5 done, for I had determined on an original 
drawin^:^ for which in no respect I should be any one's 
vlebtor, and bv w hich merit it would have to stand or 
fell I sought my bcvarding place, then near the north- 
cast cv^mer of Franklin Square, in good time, and after 
tea and a brief chat I proposed a walk alone of about 
one and a ha!f hv>i:r? in duration for exercise. At nine 
I went ti> bevi, there tc^ !et my imagination have full 
jxlay. As I expected, the scene appeared vividly be- - 
vre n>e with:n an hour, and soon after I fell into a j 
xvMoetuI slun^ber. 

An hour N:*i>re ojiw^ I arouse, lighted my lamp, andEi 
XMWxxxxxi tv^ A taKe \\^:h rriy drawing materials, tocza 
xxvMK o;:t ^^n i\v.i>er :,iju* .' i^fti" ,v«4Tjivw^ «r my imagi~^ 
*u,T»<'^it A ^">*; ,' :■*% rr r." .Cv*, This is mentioned as ncz^ 
^v>^,y.,.«^N;*; if;^ ^ Vj.^ ^vj^mjc^i ft in mv writinc^s hun ^^ 
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dreds of times before when extra inventive poweis were 
required. So diligent was I that by the summons of 
the first bell I had the general outline completed. I 
went to my breakfast at half-past seven, and immedi- 
ately after resumed work, so that within an hour I had 
the plan finished to my satisfaction excepting a spin- 
ning-wheel I had introduced, which seemed to defy 
my efforts at correctness. With my draft I proceeded 
to the rooms of the Historical Society, and before nine 
o'clock, or any one there was aware of it, I had made 
a sketch of this article of olden time economy from a 
specimen preserved among their collections. I now 
resumed my daily labors, and at the hour of ten Mr. 
Peterson was present. Unwilling to keep him in sus- 
pense I at once produced the drawing and handed it 
to him for any suggestions he had to offer before it left 
me. He appeared to be not only satisfied but delight- 
ed with it, and thought it would completely answer 
the purpose intended. I stated, however, that I was 
not yet willing to let it go out of my hands in its pres- 
ent condition, as it showed too much haste from the 
way I had been hurried. I proposed one night and 
morning more at it, and would endeavor not to dis- 
appoint him, besides bringing it around at a given 
hour to his office, No. 319 Walnut street. He said it 
would compel him to report the occasion of this delay 
at the theatre. When the time came around I pro- 
ceeded to copy my drawing with a more careful finish 
as to its lights and ahadows and the introduction of a 
few accessories to give it harmony. This enabled me 
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to retain a copy, which was indeed my chief object, ,^ 
the better to observe what changes might be made or — 

how close the theatre would follow in its reproduction. 

According to appointment, on the following day, De 

cember 2d, I gave Mr. Peterson the design, and a few — = 

days thereafter he reported to me that it had been ac 

cepted and that the scene painters were at work there 

on. As I desired no remuneration, several compli 

mentary tickets were given me to attend the perform — 
ance. The intention was to produce the play Januarjr- 
I, 1876, but circumstances delayed it until the second- 
week of February, when it was continued with con- 
siderable success to the close of the month. On the 
nights of the 14th and 21st I was present with several 
friends, and sought different positions to observe the 
better the resemblance to my draft. I was more than 
satisfied, for I felt a momentary triumph on my labors 
at the close adherence to the original. I hope the 
reader may pardon my vanity for this narration of a 
singular episode which I have occasion to long re- 
member. 

I will now attempt a description of an interior view 
of a farmer's kitchen near Philadelphia, October 4, 1 777, 
as produced in my drawing, for I had in mind some of 
those old substantial stone farm-houses that were still 
to be found occasionally in Moreland and Abington 
over forty years ago, transmitted from our colonial 
period. A large kitchen was selected, with an ample 
fire-place, within which a kettle w^s suspended from a 
trammel over a wood fire burning on andirons, with 
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shovel, tongs and bellows convenient. On the shelf 
of the mantle was a coffee-mill, a candle-stick, a stone 
pitcher supposed to contain cider, and several glasses 
waiting to be used. In the left-hand corner was a large 
cupboard displaying tiers of pewter plates and brown 
earthenware: From a peg in the wall a tin horn was 
suspended, and a high-backed splint-bottomed chair 
stood immediately beneath it. To the right of the 
hearth was a bench with a pail of water and several 
tin-cups, and above it a watering-pot used in sprinkling 
linen that was bleaching. Above the mantle and from 
the heavy joist hung several bunches of red peppersi 
and ears of Indian corn that had been culled for seed. 
A spinning-wheel with flax stood at the side of the 
room, ^yith a bench-table or settle near by. Above it 
was suspended a mahogany looking-glass with a huge 
ornamented top, several of Poor Richard's almanacs, 
and a hat and a coat from nails in the wall. In one 
corner reposed a splint hickory broom and a stout 
basket of apples intended to be pared that evening. On 
a window stood several pots containing plants. For 
brevity's sake this will conclude the list of articles to 
be found more than a century ago in a farmer's kitchen* 
thus showing that even there great changes have since 
taken place. 

Concerning Henry Peterson, with whom I thus be- 
came acquainted, I have endeavored to secure a few- 
additional particulars. He is from a literary family, 
and was born in Philadelphia in 181 8, and consequently 
at the period I speak of was in his fifty-seventh year. 
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He was for a short time assistant editor of Neal's Ga- 
zette, and since 1 846 editor and part owner of that long 
established journal, the Saturday Evening Post. " The 
Twin Brothers; or, Lessons in Charity'* was published 
in 1843 in Harper's District School Library. A vol- 
ume of his poems was issued in Philadelphia in 1 864. 
As stated, "Helen; or. One Hundred Years Ago" had 
been dramatized from one of his novels published sev- 
eral years previously. As an editor he has followed a 
busy career, and many now on the stage of active life 
have received instruction from his pen. I saw him at 
the performance attentively observing every part of its 
progress, reminding me of the days of Goldsmith and 
Jonson when witnessing their plays subjected to the 
test of public opinion. 



Humor in the School-Room. 



It is probable with most persons that have arrived 
at middle age, on reviewing the past, they have found 
some green and pleasant spots flourishing like oases 
amid the sterile places of their lives — I mean more par- 
ticularly near its commencement. These, like fully 
expanded flowers, stand in pleasing contrast, and as 
the prospect is surveyed from this point what glorious 
reminiscences are revived of boyhood's golden days. 
And this retrospective effort makes us happier if not 
better men. While the infirmities of age are gradually 
but securely seizing hold of us, through our only re- 
source, the memory, we thus become as it werq young 
again, to revel with eager delight amid the scenes of 
our infancy. It reminds me of a butterfly on a lovely 
May morning, flying hither and thither without any 
particular object among the blossoms, yet finding 
sweets and pleasures in each. O glorioys illusion ! 
that follows us wherever we go and time only renders 
more pleasing. 

The object is to furnish a selection of humorous an- 
ecdotes from the school-room that happened within 
my knowledge or experience in the long past while I 
was b«t a school-boy, yet still possessing a clear re- 
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collection of the same on account of their ludicrous 
associations. I have cause for their entire origi- 
nality from the circumstances or occasions that 
produced them, which was immediate or under the 
impulse of the moment. In consequence I have rea- 
son also to believe that boys generally, particularly the 
brightest, possess more wit or humor than is usually 
allowed them; hence the school-room is not always 
as dull as might be imagined. It is in fact the very 
place where stupid Jack can have his drowsiness re- 
moved — if its accomplishment is possible. 

Now let my readers imagine, as I have witnessed, a 
class of juveniles between the ages of six and eight 
years undergoing instructions in mental arithmetic. 
The teacher with a view of impressing them with a 
knowledge of subtraction says, " If a flock of seventeen 
birds alight on a tree and a man with a gun shoots 
nine of them, how many will be left?" With a shout 
an answer comes, "Why eight!" Another immedi- 
ately replies, "I know how many, nine are left for 
dead, the rest being flyed away." The teacher after 
this had reason to be more careful in his method of 
propounding questions. 

On a col^ winter's day when the school-room had 
been kept more than ordinarily close, one of the boys 
unintentionally placed several pages of paper that had 
been written upon in the small door of a large wood 
stove, which taking fire burnt its way outwards, the 
smoke of which created offensive odor. Snuffing the 
air the teacher excitedly exclaimed, " Who burnt the 
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paper? I want to know who burnt the paper!" One 
of the smaller pupils replied, "Mr. Robinson, I put 

« 

the paper in the stove but the fire burnt it." 

A portion of a pane of glass having been broken 
out of the window, a piece of paper had been pasted 
over it by some one to keep out the cold. Through 
a rain it became partly loosened, which by being 
acted upon by a fitful breeze would every now and 
then make an unusual noise. This attracted at once 
the attention of the teacher, and after looking sternly 
and scrutinizing the pupils, indignantly asked who it 
Avas that could have the audacity to thus defy his au- 
thority? Being under the impression that it was in- 
tentionally done by some one of the larger scholars, 
3.nd for which purpose he made the most searching 
inquiries, especially among the smaller ones, but none 
^.ppeared to know. Perhaps never have I witnessed 
^. teacher more ridiculously situated, and he was thus 
l<ept in agony for a full half hour to ascertain the au- 
thor of this annoyance. However, at length by the 
noise continuing too long he fortunately discovered 
the true cause at the window, when his pupils broke 
out in a hearty laugh at his expense. I am confident 
that it must have been a hard thing for his wounded 
feelings to bear after having acted so authoritatively. 

A teacher for several mornings found fault with the 
advanced geography class for not knowing their les- 
sons as they should. After having sent them out 
twice, and being considerably out of humor, he asked 
A\'hether any of them professed to know it now. One 
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replied that he could say it. " How much then do 
you know of it?" He answered, "Considerably more 
than you have required from us this morning." Tak- 
ing his book and atlas he proceeded to question him 
on including what was to be said the ensuing week, 
which he actually readily answered, showing the pos- 
session of an uncommon memory. I do not wonder 
at that lad having since become a distinguished man. 
On a warm day in August the school had been 
called but a few minutes and we had fairly settled 
down to our books, one of the big boys, as we re- 
garded him, for he was about fourteen years of age, 
entered the room and proceeded directly to his desk. 
After he had put his hat and dinner basket away he 
commenced diligently to con over his lesson, when to 
our amazement and his great mortirication the general 
silence was interrupted by the loud singing of a locust 
At so unusual an occurrence we looked around and 
at one another, and observed his face become exceed- 
ingly red. The teacher seized his rod and taking him 
by the arm pulled him off the bench, loudly exclaim- 
ing, "I will let you know for disturbing the school!" 
While he was scolding and beating the boy was yell- 
ing and the locust kept on singing within his pocket, 
together forming perhaps one of the most extraordinary 
concerts enacted in a school-room. When the teacher 
ceased he said, " Now put your locust out." As he 
returned to his seat he whispered to his companions 
that he would carry no more locusts to school, for 
they were tell-tales. 



% 
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On another occasion beside me in school sat two 
boys who had entered into a trade for a harmonica, 
providing it was in order. However, to satisfy him- 
self on this point, one of the party went out to try it, 
and as he continued there playing the door opened, 
and lo ! it was the teacher with his sceptre in his hand, 
who sent him to his seat on a double quick, amidst 
considerable laughter at this change in the tune. 

During a rainy noon spell the question arose among 
the larger pupils as to the possibility of Sunday and 
Monday coming together. For a bit of sport one was 
persuaded to ask the teacher on the subject. As may 
be well supposed when it was broached to the latter 
its novelty greatly surprised him. " I know about it," 
shouted a little fellow, after some silence; "John Mon- 
day is going to get married to Sarah Sunday and that 
will bring *em together." 

In a bit of wanton sport one of the scholars placed 

his pencil in a hole at the point of his shoe and thus 

brought up his slate with several sums thereon for the 

teacher's inspection, who after looking at them said^ 

** Charles, this one is not right — here with your pencil." 

He was so unexpectedly taken by the question that 

he lifted up his foot and pulled it from out his shoe. 

'* Is it there where you keep your pencil ?" The boy 

innocently replied, ** Sometimes," as a general smile 

prevailed over the school-room. 



Round Meadow. 



^ 



Should now almost any other inits vicinity than an 
antiquarian be asked as to the locality of this place, I 
think it possible that it would cause some perplexity. 
This then it should be known was the original name 
given by the early settlers to a small stream flowing 
through the present Willow Grove, and also to an 
adjacent swamp in which it had its origin. It rises 
from a number of springs in Abington township, and 
after a course of about two and a half miles in a north- 
easterly direction, empties into the Pennepack. The 
only power it at present affords is in propelling the 
grist mill of Benjamin Morgan, which is situated half 
a mile from its mouth, and which was originally built 
by Thomas Parry, in 173 1. As a further resuscitation 
and preservation of the name, I have duly mentioned 
the circumstance in several of my histories, and had 
Mr. Scott to so place it on the map of Mbreland town- 
ship in his invaluable County Atlas, published in 1877. 

The swamp must have once contained, I should 
suppose, about one hundred and fifty acres, but by the 
continued progress of more than a century and a half 
in the settlement, improvement and cultivation of the 
soil, its area has been now reduced to less than twenty 
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acres. This remaining portion has still growing on it 
huge bunche§ of tussock, calamus, several kinds of 
coarse sedge* and carex grasses, besides a number of 
alder bushes and a few stunted red maples and sour 
gums. A considerable part consists of a black peat 
bog of from six inches to four feet in depth, lying on 
a substratum of white clay. The peat is formed by a 
species of moss* which grows only on the surface of 
the water, and as it decays beneath is slowly but con- 
stantly accumulating. Its rich black appearance often 
arrests the attention of observing individuals, especi- 
ally farmers in going to market over the Plank road. 
On its southern edge cranberries are still found grow- 
ing wild, and our oldest citizens have it from tradition 
that they are indigenous to the locality. 

In the fall, from the abundance and variety of beau- 
tiful wild flowers found growing here, young ladies 
collect them for bouquets and ornaments ; and often 
too have they been known to grace the magnificent 
parlor vases of the city. Not only are attractions 
here lavished for the botanist, but also the zoologist, for 
to my knowledge several species of that somewhat 
rare animal, the star-nosed mole, have been captured. 
Muskrats abound, and nearly forty years ago built 
themselves neat and highly ingenious cabins. The 
sportsman shoots occasionally snipe and woodcock. 
And alas blackbirds still abound from spring to au- 
tumn, no doubt the veritable descendants of those 
whose . ancestors lured several of the young men of 
this vicinity in the phantom pursuit of pleasure and 
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gain, as will be related hereafter, till they suddenly- 
found themselves immersed in "a sea of troubles." 
From these casual glimpses it will be thus seen that 
Round Meadow is not devoid of interest to the natu- 
ralist, but that is not our particular object, for it is 
also invested with the charms of historical and tradi- 
tionary associations. 

William Penn, first proprietary ahd governor of 
Pennsylvania, purchased June 7, 1684, of the Indian 
chief Metamicont all his title to the lands lying on 
both sides of the Pennepack, and which also comprised 
within its limits this section of country. With this 
conveyance probably passed away all aboriginal claims. 
Nicholas More, a physician of London, in 1682 pur- 
chased an extensive grant, which was by the Surveyor 
General's order laid out August I, 1684, in one tract 
of 9,815 acres, called the " Manor of Moreland,** and 
which forms the greater portion of the township of that 
name. The southwestern boundary line of this tract 
runs directly across Round Meadow and divides it 
nearly in two equal portions, the most southern part 
being situated in Abington township. The title to 
this latter section was purchased in 1696 of Captain 
Thomas Holme by John Hallowell, from Darby, be- 
low Philadelphia, who built a house or cave thereon 
about that time a mile to the southwest of the present 
Willow Grove. His purchase comprised six hundred 
acres, and he now has numerous descendants living in 
the neighborhood. 
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As the country became more and more settled north- 
Avard of the city, on application the old York road was 
laid out in November, 171 i,from John Reading's land- 
ing, now Centre Bridge, on the Delaware, by way of 
this swamp and the present Jenkintown to Fourth and 
Vine streets, Philadelphia. About this time a small 
wooden bridge was built over the stream here so as to 
permit an easier* transit for wagons. No doubt as the 
stranger has traveled up or down this ancient high- 
way, he has wondered how it came to pass that it should 
have been laid out through Willow Grove almost as 
winding as the letter S. This was caused by the orig- 
inal miry nature of the place, so as to secure the most 
solid surface for traveling purposes. Hence from go- 
ing round the meadow to avoid the most treacherous 
places, originated the name. 

In the Colonial Records of 1722 we read that at the 
recommendation of the Governor, Sir William Keith, 
who had made a settlement and built himself a man- 
sion in Horsham, a road was laid out from there that 
year by Nicholas Scull, by way of "the Meeting 
House, and from thence to a small bridge, commonly 
called Round Meadow Run, where it meets again the 
Abington or New York Road.*' The bridge here we 
find thus mentioned several times, and which must 
have been so called between the years 171 1 and 1720. 
The road last laid out forms the lower portion of the 
present Doylestown and Willow Grove turnpike. We 
know that some time before 1733 James Dubree be- 
came the owner of two hundred acres of land in and 
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around the present Willow Grove, on the Moreland 
side, and which comprised all that portion of the 
swamp. In 1746 he advertised this property, in which 
he mentions that it contained " a double house, a good 
barn, and a fine young orchard," with twenty acres of 
meadow, showing at this date the extent of the cleared 
low grounds. One of his sons shortly after the Revo- 
lution erected a dam across the streafn about eighty 
yards above the Round Meadow bridge, and had a 
race from the same to propel the machinery of a scythe 
factory some distance below in the meadow, so long 
the property of the late George Rex. Though no 
traces of this establishment are now visible, the race 
still remains. The road leading from the Susquehanna 
street to PauFs tavern, afterwards known as the Red 
Lion, was laid out in 1768. 

No doubt from nearly the earliest period of settle- 
ment, the people here have taken a laudable pride in 
planting willows in and about the borders of the swamp. 
Traces of this are discovered in the existence of a num- 
ber of these vegetable monstrosities, which are pro- 
tected and cherished by the Owners. Several of these 
the writer has measured above a quarter of a century 
ago, and found to be thirteen and fourteen feet in cir- 
cumference and fully sixty feet high. Reading How- 
ell, who lived near Hartsville, while engaged in mak- 
ing surveys for his township map of Pennsylvania, pub- 
lished in 1792, was so struck with the willows then 
growing here, that at the suggestion of one of the in- 
habitants he called the place Willow Grove, as may be 
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seen thereon. Since that time the name has served as 
the progenitor of some eight or ten other places and 
post offices in the United States. 

In 1803 the Cheltenham and Willow Grove Turn- 
pike Company was chartered, as leading from the 
" Rising Sun to the Red Lion." It was made the fol- 
lowing year at an average cost of ;Ji8ooo per mile, on 
the bed of the old York road. It is said that at the 
Round Meadow bridge, and for about three hundred 
yards towards the city, it took an immense quantity 
of stones before it acquired its present stability. 

Some of the aged men of the vicinity stated nearly 
forty years ago that the stones here had penetrated^ 
from their weight and from the repeated irruptions of 
the water and the action of frost, to a depth of from six 
to ten feet, and to which a considerable quantity has 
been added since. This bed of stones is from twenty- 
two to forty feet wide, and even within the last few 
years, as is known to the writer, the water has still 
forced itself several times through, especially towards 
the latter end of winter and beginning of spring. Tra- 
dition has it that before the turnpike was made the 
most miry and dangerous places were indicated by the 
ends of rails standing out, which had thus purposely 
been thrust in as a matter of precaution. 

The Germantown and Willow Grove plank road and 
turnpike was chartered April 12, 1853, but was not 
laid out and completed until in 1856-57. It began 
on the old York road, a few yards above the Round 
Meadow bridge, and divides the swamp in two nearly 
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equal parts, crossing the Moreland and Abington line 
at about right angles. This road passes through al- 
most half its length, or say about the distance of a full 
half mile in a southern direction. Along this route 
there is much to interest a student of natural sciences. 
In 1 872 the North-East Pennsylvania railroad was laid 
out and completed across its eastern edge, and within 
a few years a public road has been opened on the 
township line. Newport's phosphate factory has also 
encroached somewhat into this domain, hitherto as- 
signed to the occupancy of muskrats, frogs, and its 
spring and summer sojourners, the blackbirds, who 
have so long fed, fattened, feasted and rioted on the 
products of the neighboring fields. For an account 
of these, however, the reader's attention is invited to 
the next number. 



■\ 



The Blackbirds of Round Meadow. 



In a former article I promised to give some account 
of the blackbirds that have so long fed, bred and rioted 
in the swamp of the above name at Willow Grove. I 
now proceed to the undertaking with pleasure. Though 
a great battle is related in which many were killed and 
wounded, to my great credit, as yet the only chroni- 
cler of the facts here set forth, I hope I shall not eulo- 
gize the generals any more than the men, having in 
mind the soldier's prayer before entering the combat 
that the enemy's shot might be distributed in the same 
proportion among the officers and privates as the pay 
and honors to follow. With this introduction I shall 
plunge into the subject as my heroes did into the mud 
and mire of Round Meadow for the renown or rewards 
to come. 

Blackbirds, in the early days of the colony, were a 
sore grievance to the farmers, as they are even unto 
this day at some places. Wherever streams were found 
flowing through luxuriant meadows, and abounding 
in numerous springs, these were sure to be made the 
favorite resorts of the purple grakle and the red-wing. 
In such localities, in March and April they would make 
their annual appearance from the southward in dark- 
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ening flocks of thousands upon thousands, and from 
their well known social habits would build their nests 
and rear their young in close proximity, without any 
fear of rivalry from each other. Not so with most of 
the feathered tribe, as is well known, particularly dur- 
ing the breeding season, as by their petty animosities, 
jealousies and bickerings, each pair keeps aloof even 
from its own species. To man, therefore, the black- 
bird can impart lessons of tdnjugal fidelity, filial re- 
gard, and of mutual co-operation, as well as in alert- 
ness, affection and sympathy, qualities that are rarely 
found combined in any other birds. To these pecu- 
liar traits they are much indebted for their preserva- 
tion. For cunning and sagacity they come perhaps 
next to the crow, and in their general disposition ap- 
pear much the same. 

What has helped to render these birds particularly 
injurious to the crops of the husbandman is that in 
those places where they take up their abode they abide 
from early spring till autumn, or as long as they can 
possibly commit depredations, when they are off only 
to return with the approach of the vernal season and 
to hail again with pleasure the croakitigs of innumer- 
able frogs in their favorite marshes. From the havoc 
that these birds make they have in turn but few re- 
deeming qualities to commend them to the mercy of 
mankind. True, early in the spring, before they can 
find anything to injure, they destroy a few pernicious 
grubs, caterpillars and worms; but, on the other hand, 
as birds they are most arrant thieves and poachers. 
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Wo to the eggs in the nests of all robins, thrushes, cat- 
birds and turtle-doves they happen to find unprotected- 
The purple grakle or crow blackbird is also particu- 
larly fond of their tender young, and will snatch them 
up without mercy whenever opportunities present. 

While the superior cunning of the crow makes him 
only the more apprehensive of danger, it is found al- 
most impossible to frighten blackbirds by any devices 
whatever short of shooting them with a gun in the 
very act of pilfering. Scare-crows, whirligigs, poles 
and lines, etc., are made use of to alight on for the pur- 
pose of surveying the field of operations preparatory 
to making an attack. Therefore we need not be sur- 
prised at the detestation in which they were held by 
our ancestors on account of their prodigious numbers 
and the havoc they could in consequence commit. 
The owner, when he has gone in his field, has repeat- 
edly approached them within a few rods, to be vexed 
to see his tender corn, that had just sprouted, pulled 
up to get at the grain, which would be no sooner swal- 
lowed than they would turn up their heads and most 
provokingly rattle off by way of self satisfaction a few 
harsh notes in the very face of the^. enraged farmer, 
though at the risk of being shot. 

Like the locusts of Egypt at times by their num- 
bers, they darkened the landscape and desolation fol- 
lowed in their footsteps, but with this difference : while 
the latter passed on to be followed only by another 
grand army, the former kept always at hand and ever 
ready to renew assaults. The neighboring swamps 
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and marshes of this new country'' were their strong- 
holds; here, in their castles, surrounded by almost 
impregnable moats, they lived and reared their young 
nearly undisturbed. Even when attacked by man in 
their fastnesses, their wings could soon bear them away 
to places of greater security. The alarm even of a sin- 
gle sentry from some neighboring tree-top would be 
enough to render the whole more active and vigilant. 
Regarding all these vexations and difficulties, no won- 
der then that our Provincial Assembly in 1701 passed 
an act for the destruction of blackbirds and offered a 
reward of threepence per dozen for the ' heads of all 
taken, to be paid by the County Treasurer out of the 
common stock by order of any justice of the peace. 

As is well known, both the purple grakle and red- 
wing, though distinct species, the former being some- 
what the larger, have a general fondness for each 
other's society, probably arising from a congeniality in 
taste, habits and disposition. Both species down to 
this day have shown a great partiality for Round 
Meadow, and though the boys are .often rewarded by 
the adjacent land owners for destroying their broods, 
they still abound only to evince the greater precaution 
in concealing their nests and rearing their young. A 
short time after the Revolution, in the village and on 
the northern border of Round Meadow, lived Samuel 
Gummere, a respectable man in humble circumstances. 
Here his two sons, John and Samuel R., were bom, 
the same who afterwards became distinguished as 
teachers, mathematicians and authors. These bro- 
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thers, it is said, in their youthful days, frequently pun- 
ished the vagrant blackbirds here for the corn they so 
wantonly stole and destroyed. 

To show even down to a comparatively recent pe- 
riod the remarkable attachment that the blackbird par- 
ticularly exhibits for this locality, I will relate the fol- 
lowing observations entered at the time in my journal 
of natural history which I have kept for many years, 
and to which I am indebted for this information, or it 
certainly would have escaped me. I find recorded 
therein that during the months of spring and summer 
for several years after 1857, 1 had noticed every morn- 
ing about sunrise a flock of some two hundred red- 
wings fly from out of the woods and thickets of Mrs. 
Ellen Paul, adjoining the Moreland line, for the fields 
and meadows along the Pennepack, and invariably re- 
turn about sunset to the same, thus making it their 
favorite roost or lodging place whilst on their daily 
marauding expeditions. It has now occurred to me 
from what is related, that this roost may have been 
actually continued here for many centuries by these 
their descendants, and that they will be inclined to use 
it as such as long as they possibly can with any degree 
of security to themselves. 

Prompted in part by the rewards offered for their 
heads, the love of sport, and, we might add, a spirit of 
revenge for the damages they had done, a party of 
young men from the surrounding neighborhood 
agreed in the latter end of May, 1747, to invest 
Round Meadow ; each to be regularly armed with a 
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gun, and abundantly provided with powder and shot. 
On a fair day at 7 o'clock in the morning they had 
taken their respective positions so as to encircle the 
swamp, and at a given signal were all to press for- 
ward to a tall gum tree standing near its centre, and 
to shoot on the march all the blackbirds they possibly 
could, as well as to show no mercy or quarters to 
their eggs and young. 

The signal was duly given and the advance made 
in an orderly manner, when soon the sounds of mus- 
ketry announced the beg;inning of the conflict. Our 
gallant little army never slackened fire amid the inter- 
minable difficulties that confronted them, but boldly 
pushed on. The enemy in the greatest consternation 
fled hither and thither in terror and dismay at such 
an invasion, and while they would escape from one 
gallant soldier the next moment would come in range 
of another. Thus the war raged fiercer and fiercer, 
and the slaughter was becoming more and more ter- 
rible as a portion of the advance reached the foot of 
the tall gum tree — ^the very centre almost of the black- 
birds' stronghold. There they at last found terra 
firma, and after gasping for breath and surveying their 
personal appearance from their late encounters, the 
roll was called and to their surprise one-third of their 
force was missing. It was agreed, however, to wait 
awhile for the rear and stragglers to come up, and in 
the interval to renew the attack. Long and loud 
therefore was the roar of their triumphant artillery, 
and many a red-wing and grakle pitched headlong 
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into the watery mire, where he had hitherto deigned 
to stoop, even for honest food. 

But alas, for our forces, they came in slowly and 
stragglingly. Never before perhaps has the rear of a 
victorious body presented such a plight. Some came 
in minus their boots and shoes, some their hats, some 
their guns and some their game. But this was not 
the worst, for their very mothers would have scarcely 
recognized them from the pitchy black substance that 
now more or less enveloped their persons. These 
were considered, however, as honorable marks or scars, 
that showed the desperate nature of the struggle, that 
lay not so much with blackbirds as with the miry 
terrors of the hitherto unexplored regions of Round 
Meadow, and which the enemy had believed, and not 
without reasons, heretofore impregnable. After our 
party had partaken of a hearty lunch under the shade 
of a noble old gum, and found no longer a foe to con- 
tend with, they beat a retreat a few hours before sun- 
set for their respective homes. That day it is said 
over fifty dozen of the enemies' heads were secured 
and duly strung for the treasury. The amount re- 
ceived in our present currency would be about ;^i.8o. 

Through that summer the people rejoiced to see 
the blackbirds less numerous and annoying, but even 
that satisfaction proved of short duration. For the 
following spring brought with it whole living clouds, 
who no doubt thought as they gazed over the promis- 
ing landscape, that Round Meadow had just as many 
attractions to them for a summer's sojourn as could 
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be well found elsewhere, and so accordingly settled 
down here for a renewal of their former labors as they 
again supposed in the greatest security. But time, 
who is constantly working wonders, as I have already 
stated, has sadly for their welfare now greatly reduced 
its area. At considerable expense many ineffectual 
attempts have been made within a comparatively re- 
cent period, from the increased value of land, to 
thoroughly drain it, but that day I think is yet dis- 
tant, to the great solace of our blackbirds and their 
friends the muskrats and croaking frogs. 

As years fled away, those who so valiantly strug- 
gled in the mire and so victoriously won the battle of 
Round Meadow, became old and venerable men. 
Tradition has it, that when they occasionally visited 
their children or grand-children and found them bus- 
ily at their work in the fields of Indian corn, they 
would relate to them that the blackbirds at that day 
were no circumstance as to their depredations and 
numbers to what they had been when they were 
young. Next would follow, but more in detail, the 
tragedy of Round Meadow, as now introduced to the 
reader, and of which each narrator, as is usual, was 
the greatest hero. 



Horseheaven. 



This is the name given to one of the highest eleva- 
tions in the immediate vicinity of Willow Grove, 
and is situated on the east side of the turnpike to 
Philadelphia, with Round Meadow run washing its 
northern boundary. Approach the village from what- 
ever course you may, it looms boldly before you in 
all its majestic grandeur. Its northern and eastern 
sides are still covered with forest, and a portion of its 
summit is crowned with the perpetual verdure of the 
red cedar. A strip of cultivated land extends over its 
centre from south to northeast, giving it the appear- 
ance of two parts, with a woods at each end. I can 
therefore say that it is of tolerably steep ascent, with 
a somewhat level summit, elevated probably about 
three hundred feet above the waters of the Pennepack, 
a mile distant. 

As might be expected it affords a magnificent view 
of the surrounding country. The eminences of Valley 
Forge, Germantown, Trenton and Whitemarsh, re- 
vive patriotic recollections. The blue hills of New 
Jersey can be traced towards the northeast, east and 
southeast for thirty or forty miles. Buckingham 
mountain, though twelve miles off, appears quite near. 



r 
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The hills of the Delaware, the Schuylkill and the 
Neshaminy can be traced for a considerable distance, 
while nearer at hand are the lesser eminences of Edge 
Hill, Camp Hill, Church Hill and Huckleberry Hill. 
Among the towns and villages readily discernable are 
Frankford, Germantown, Chestnut Hill, Barren Hill, 
Flourtown, Jenkintown and Hatboro. The river 
Delaware for several miles above Philadelphia, with 
its steamboats and sailing vessels, can be seen on any 
clear day with the naked eye. In consequence of 
some of the woods on the northern end of the summit 
having been cut down, on a visit up here in Septem- 
ber, 1882, I was agreeably surprised at the magnifi- 
cent view of Doylestown, twelve miles distant, and 
seven miles beyond it of the extended range of the 
Plumstead hills, distinctly traceable from the Delaware 
across the entire width of Bucks county. 

But how about so singular a name, that many at 
present residing in that vicinity may have never heard 
thus applied! For an answer I will now have to 
delve a little into history and tradition. Willow 
Grove, being thirteen miles from Philadelphia, made 
it from an early period a suitable and convenient stop- 
ping and exchanging place for the several lines of 
stage coaches running to Easton, New York, and 
later Doylestown, New Hope and Lambertville. 
We know that John Nicholas started his Eastern 
line in 1796, and that two years later he had to 
encounter opposition. Even as recently as 1850, 
for the want of railroad facilities, five daily lines were 
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Still passing through Willow Grove, from Philadelphia 
to Doylestown, Easton, Hartsville and New Hope, 
four of which changed horses here. The turnpike 
was not completed from the city thus far until 1804, 
and to Doylestown only in 1840, and up the York 
road in 1850. Now in this long period or interval of 
no turnpikes, especially during the winter and spring, 
through bad roads, must necessarily cause for the 
several stage lines and heavy teams a considerable 
wear and tear or rather destruction of horses, the 
carcasses of which would be generally consigned to 
the woods near the summit of the hill. Hence the 
origin of the name — the long wearied had gone to 
this their final resting place. Nearly forty-five years 
ago I knew several aged men who had lived all their 
days around here to universally call it Horseheaven. 
With the disappearance of the many four and six- 
horse teams and stage coach lines, the name has be- 
come as it were forgotten or rather obliterated. Whe- 
ther for my painstaking for this resuscitation, with the 
glorious memories I shall recall, a leather medal will 
be awarded me, remains to be seen. However, to 
earn it I shall certainly strive. 

Several fine springs of water gush from out the sides 
of Horseheaven. In Willow Grove they furnish 
an unfailing supply to three fountains. On the north, 
northeast and west sides these flow into Round Meadow 
run, which in less than two miles distance flows into 
the Pennepack. On the southeast side they give rise 
to Tiearwood run, another branch of the latter stream. 
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Sandy run has its origin from several springs on the 
south side. This is a trout stream and a branch of the 
Wissahickon. It will be hereby observed that this 
hill forms a sort of dividing ridge, and that its waters 
flow into the Delaware and the Schuylkill. 

On the bold sqmmit of Horseheaven, in the sum- 
mers of 1840 and 1 841, Ferdinand Hassler, superin- 
tendent of the United States Coast Survey, and his as- 
sistants were encamped. They had here a superior 
collection of instruments and a signal station, commu- 
nicating with similar ones at Mount Holly, Woodbury, 
Attleboro, Girard College, and one or two in Delaware 
county. To facilitate these communications several 
openings had to be cut here through the woods in 
several directions. These remained visible for a num- 
ber of years. The following anecdote was related con- 
cerning the cutting down of this timber. Mr. Hassler 
directed his assistants to cut away those trees wherever 
they were found to interfere with the progress of the 
work, and as for damages the land-holders must look 
to him. There then resided in the neighborhood two 
farmers whose lands and wealth were chiefly acquired 
by inheritance. They were both regarded as among 
the most respectable, upright and virtuous citizens. 
When Mr. Hassler had made every arrangement for 
his final departure he waited on these men and asked 
the amount of damages they claimed. Each one, 
strange to say, said it should be left to his judgment. 
As he thought their damages were about the same, he 
awarded to each a similar sum. When one of them • 
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received it he declined taking more than one-half, 
saying that certainly amply remunerated him; the 
other complained of his award, desiring double the 
amount, which was paid. 

Henry D. Rogers, afterwards Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Glasgow, but now for 
some time deceased, while engaged in the geological 
survey of the state, at his request in the summer of 
1 85 1 I had the honor of accompanying in his investi- 
gations of this hill and the neighboring country. In 
the first volume of his work may be seen a sectional 
view of its structure and stratification, and he mentions 
therein that the primal rocks lean at a moderate angle 
upon the gneiss. " Here," he says, " upon the north- 
ern slope and end of this hill the fragments of the sand- 
stone contain numerous vestiges of Scolithus linearis, 
the fossil characteristic of the white primal sandstone." 
He informed me that the stone here were identical 
with those at Edge Hill, and of course belonged to 
the same formation. Fragments of quartz are found 
scattered more or less over its surface. Near Round 
Meadow run, on its northern declivity, are several min- 
eral springs, indicating the presence of iron ore, which 
of late years has been obtained in abundance at about 
the distance of half a mile to the west. 

To the student of nature this hill offers a number of 
attractions'. Gray squirrels, ground squirrels, weasels, 
rabbits and opossums abound. Once in my rambles 
in the woods here, about 1848, I found a small oak 
that was dead at the top. I struck my hand carelessly 
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against its trunk, which caused.it to vibrate. As I 
looked iip, a beautiful flying squirrel peeped out of 
what had been a woodpecker's hole. As I continued 
to strike he at length reluctantly came out and clam- 
bered up the trunk for several feet. When I desisted 
he returned to his nest in the tree. After this, in my 
rambles, for several years I repeatedly visited the 
squirrel, who at my knocking would be sure to take a 
look out. I remember well in dull and rainy weather 
how inoffensive and sleepy he looked, and how I re- 
gretted my intrusion. On one occasion after this, as 
I came along here to renew my acquaintance, to my 
surprise and mortification both the tree and squirrel 
were gone, the stump alone remaining to indicate the 
spot. The woodman's axe had been there, and he no 
doubt, if living, is ignorant to this day of the intimacy 
that had so long existed between me and the inmate of 
that trunk which he had cut down. 

The wood robin, the brown thrush, the chewink, the 
catbird, the scarlet tanager, and the jay, are partial to 
its woods, but above all the crow, who will form a slib- 
ject for the next number. The golden-crown thrush, 
a shrill little songster, with a speckled breast, is a reg- 
ular inhabitant. He builds on the ground, commonly 
among the leaves near the root of a tree. He is not 
a shy bird, and can be approached within a few yards. 
In size he is less than a bluebird, and while singing 
has a peculiar manner of nodding his head. In the 
spring of 1852 it was supposed a pair of eagles had a 
nest somewhere in the vicinity of the rocks. They were 
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seen hovering in the air and about here for several 
months. The male bird was shot on the 31st of May 
of that year by William Thomas, a young man then 
residing near by, and measured six feet and a half in 
the expanse of its wings and two feet five inches in 
length. The female, which was much the larger, af- 
terwards disappeared. Wild pigeons formerly resorted 
to this hill and bred here in great numbers ; this was 
particularly the case previous to the year 18 10. In 
the spring and fall sometimes so many would be 
c:aught in nets as to require horses and wagons to 
liaul them away. To my knowledge the last thus 
<:aught in this section of country was about 1844, and 
but few were taken. 

The northern slope of the hill is remarkable for the 
size and number of its ant hills. My observations in- 
cline me to believe that these belong to some four or 
five species, varying in size and color. In my visits 
these have offered me much entertainment and instruc- 
tion. To the uninitiated it must be curious to witness 
the aversion that the ants of these various hills have 
to each other. Naturalists frequently mention in their 
works that they sometimes meet in desperate conflict 
and assail and capture each other's strongholds. I do 
not know that I have ever witnessed this, but I have 
frequently conveyed them to other hills, when their 
presence by some unaccountable means would soon 
become known and a fierce encounter would ensue, 
which would finally appear to agitate the whole garri- 
son. In the proper preparation of anatomical speci- 
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mens, especially of small birds and reptiles, these little 
workers can render invaluable aid when such objects 
are presented for their operations. 

To a lover of botany this hill invites attention. Here 
grow indigenous the white, red, black, chestnut, Span- 
ish, pin and post oaks, black and white walnuts, several 
kinds, of hickory, maple, elm, gum, poplar and dog- 
wood, besides beech, sassafras, mulberry, wild cherry, 
Juneberry, red cedar and witch hazel. Chestnuts I 
have known to bear nuts an inch in diameter, and a 
tree of which, eighteen feet in circumference, is still 
standing. Whortleberries of different kinds abound, 
bearing red, black and blue fruit. The laurel in June is 
seen whitened over with its magnificent flowers. Dit- 
any or mountain mint flourishes abundantly, from 
which in the olden times the people made tea. Spicy 
wintergreen or teaberry also grows here, a somewhat 
rare plant in this section of Pennsylvania.' The moun- 
tain spikenard luxriates amid the crevices of the rocks* 
In the beginning of June, 1861, a plant was found here 
bearing a beautiful small jet black flower, with serrated 
leaves, which still adorns a lady's herbarium, and cer- 
tainly is a novelty. As respects its vegetable treasures, 
it would take up too much space were I even inclined 
to go into detail. 

My first acquaintance with this hill and its neigh- 
borhood began in 1842, and since that time has be- 
come sufficiently endeared to me by its memories as 
to thus record a few of my observations. Heretofore 
our writers have been too much led to believe, through 
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the influence of European authors, that our local scen- 
ery is too barren in historical and traditionary asso- 
ciations to be invested with the additional charms that 
literature could bestow. Would that I could wield a 
pen that would forever dispel this delusion. When- 
ever I stand on the summit of Horseheaven and gaze 
over the beautiful prospect, there is something arises 
within me that denies the charge. Near me I see 
Round Meadow, Huckleberry Hill, and the valley of 
Southampton run where John Fitch first tried his 
model of the steamboat. Then around here dwelt the 
Indians, by yonder stream wandered the Swedes, on 
the hills and in the valleys of Northampton and South- 
ampton settled the Dutch, in Warwick the Irish, in 
Gwynedd the Welsh, in Germantown the Germans, in 
Horsham Sir William Keith and his Scotch associates, 
and in Abington and Moreland the English Quakers. 
I see, too, many spots and eminences in view men- 
tioned in the beginning of this article, that have wit- 
nessed the valiant struggles and sufferings of a people 
in the cause of freedom — of a Washington and his brave 
co-patriots. Are all these, with the associations that 
linger around each, devoid of interest? 

Although this subject has been lengthened consid- 
erably beyond what was contemplated, I still find un- 
said much respecting Horseheaven. Most of my best 
years have been spent within its sight, and many are 
the rambles during the heats of summer that I have 
made over its summit while the cool and invigorating 
breezes were playing around. Often, too, from my 
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abode in early spring, have I impatiently watched the 
swelling buds and blossoms of its forest trees and 
meditated on the resumption of their foliage. Again, 
in autumn, would I observe them in their various hues, 
as they stood at last divested of their summer robes. 
But, like myself, Horseheaven is getting older and 
changed, his top, though it was once well covered, is 
getting bald, the furrows on his brow are becoming 
more numerous and deeper, and his former life is im- 
perceptibly leaving him. Across his northern slope 
since 1872 the iron horse prances daily several times, 
and his shrill snortings betoken the changes still go- 
ing on. 



The Crows of Horseheaven. 



The crow, so renowned for his sagacity and cun- 
ning, is worthy the observations and study of a New- 
ton or a Franklin, requiring a philosopher's depth of 
mind even to partly understand. He is, too, a choice 
morsel for the historian. His family antiquity here 
must date back many centuries before the existence of 
either Greece or Rome. Who will dispute his nativ- 
ity when he is likewise an aborigine? With all their 
cunning the wolf and the fox have disappeared, but 
the crow still remains I really believe more numerous 
and certainly a greater pest than ever. Reader, can 
you predict when his career may terminate ? This, I 
apprehend, will not come any sooner than repentance 
for his numerous misdeeds, as murder, robbery, theft, 
fraud, cruelty, wiles, stratagems and deceptions num- 
berless — in fact a catalogue of crimes can be exhausted 
on him. For ages he has destroyed in the bud, as it 
were, the tender young Indian corn in the springs and 
the wheat in winter. The women know well his pro- 
pensities for young poultry, for eggs, for cherries, and 
other fruits. And then also are fellow-sufferers the boys 
and girls who so numerously resort to Horseheaven 
every autumn for the chestnuts that grow there so 
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abundantly, and who find too often only empty burrs 
though ever so fiercely armed, he having previously 
secured the contents on the tree top. Then there are 
besides the common fowls, the turkeys, guineas and 
partridges that wander over the fields, and also the 
numerous birds that build in the trees, as well as rab- 
bits, to charge him as guilty of all the crimes enumer- 
ated. Oh, how I would that they could be revenged ! 
The black rascal ! How often have I heard that ex- 
clamation. To think that though wearing so plain an 
exterior and possessing so grave and sedate a counte- 
nance, there could possibly be so much wickedness 
within. Oh, that some Peter the Hermit may arise to 
start a crusade and deprive him of all his old estab- 
lished haunts and possessions, eveii unto his utter ex- 
tinction, to the great rejoicing of millions of patient 
sufferers of all ages and kinds to be benefited thereby. 
Hold, ye ignorant and only advocates, who are but 
closet farmers and desk heroes, given to writing in ag- 
ricultural journals to "spare the crow," who early in 
the spring for want of other food is known to eat a few 
grubs and earth-worms in the furrows, providing they 
are turned up for him by the farmer, for he is too dig- 
nified and lordly to scratch for his food like poultry. 
To such I would say, do no longer convict yourselves, 
if you are sincere, to except the crow, who spares no 
birds he can possibly overcome, especially their un- 
fledged young and all the eggs he can obtain. I state 
this now from my own country obsei*vations for more 
than forty years. 
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* 

What thought our wise forefathers of the crow? 
They did not obtain their knowledge or information 
respecting him in the closet or at the desk*, but out in 
the pure air and in the open fields, the latter of which 
they tilled and were the owners, and had besides ^a/;/, 
poultry and fruit to lose. In 1701 an act was passed by 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania for the special destruc- 
tion of the crow by a bounty of threepence each. By 
the law of 1724 the aforesaid bounty was continued, 
with a slight change as to the mode of its operation, 
no party to bring in less than six crow heads at one 
time to a magistrate, who was then to give the party 
an order on the County Treasurer for the amount. On 
giving the order the magistrate was further required 
to cut off their bills as a check to prevent any further 
bounty being paid for the same. I find in Montgom- 
ery county by the annual statement that bounties con- 
tinued to be paid for their destruction down to at least 
1 809 and in Bucks to 181 8, making considerably over 
a century. We thus see that, though a bird, they re- 
garded the crow as no better than the wolf and the fox, 
even worse in consequence than the rat, the mouse, 
and all other birds of rapine combined. And in this 
I say they were right. 

Though the payment of bounties has for some time 
ceased, yet in spite of fire-arms, traps, mirrors, whirli- 
gigs, fish-hooks, horse hair, twine, scare-crows, strych- 
nine, arsenic, and even whisky, as well as other means 
of destruction or fright, the crow still lives, flourishes, 
grows fat, and attains a hearty old age, to the loss of 
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many thousands of dollars worth of property belong- 
ing to our laboring country people. Unlike the black- 
bird, he is with us summer and winter, and the only 
time he can suffer is in sev-ere winters of deep snows 
of long continuance; but e\-en then in thickly set- 
tled communities he is tavored by the offal he gleans 
on the highways. Further, if necessity compels, he 
can make a temporary- retreat to the sea-coast or south- 
wards, I verily believe if he would live a century he 
would have no need for spectacles to aid him in his 
business affairs nor never a feather of his head turn 
gray for anxiety. 

This highly favored bird, according to those veri- 
able traditionists, the Kriers and the Walkers, from 
the earliest period of settlement, has made Horse- 
heaven his favorite home and resort, and not without 
good reasons. Those tall woods and dense thickets 
offer secure retreats at all seasons, as well as advan- 
tages for breeding places. From its commanding 
position, when perched on the top of a tall chestnut or 
oak, the whole neighboring country for many miles 
can be readily surveyed, not only as respects food but 
to signal any danger arising from man's intrusion or 
invasion. How many marauding expeditions may 
have been thus planned here and executed by their 
experienced captains and generals. Either by a sin- 
gle warrior, a squad or corporal's guard, a company, 
a regiment, up to the grand army corps of the main 
body, depending only on the emergency and the 
amount of plunder to be secured. After the breeding 
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season is over in August, being no longer involved in 
the care and burthen of a family, they begin to collect 
into flocks and companies, recruits also coming in 
from the neighboring colonies, till into the middle of 
December, when many thousands may be seen under- 
going their exercises and evolutions, making towards 
evening a noise that may be heard at over a mile's 
distance, sometimes keeping it up till darkness causes 
them to descend on the highest tree-tops in the mid- 
dle of the forest to take their rest and lodgings for the 
night. 

A belief has long prevailed around here that the 
crows through immemorial custom entertain a sense 
of right to all bodies of animals dying of disease ; 
hence originated their partiality for the woods of this 
hill, and that they keep by heart all the old family 
traditions,especiallythose relating to the glorious days 
of revelry and feasting held over the carcasses of the 
defunct stagers and team horses. To appease them 
and secure their good will, which is certainly no small 
favor, some of the people in consequence to this day 
consign all such from their barn yards to this place- 
In illustration, a shrewd, money-making farmer moved 
into the neighborhood about the year 1844, on a large 
farm situated about half a mile to the northwest of 
Horseheaven. He had not resided here long when a 
cow sickened and died. When asked by one of his 
hands what to do with her he replied, " Why, take off 
her hide and bury her body in the compost." He was 
told of the custom that had been heretofore practiced 
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and of the consequences that might follow. He scorn- 
ed such ideas. For him all crows should perish, and 
the sooner the better, before he would oflfer them 
tribute or that his compost heap should lose so bene- 
ficial a manure. 

The result now was a perpetual feud between him 
and the sable tribe. Scarcely a turkey or a guinea of 
his could go to set before every egg would be stolen ; 
his young ducks and chickens were continually 
snatched up and hurried off — all he tried was vain, for 
experience was only making them the wiser. Well do 
I remember when on a dull, drizzly day in the latter 
part of May, when they could work at nothing else, 
he mustered all his hands and led them with loaded 
guns up the steep side of Horseheaven to where was 
a lofty nest of sticks on the topmost fork of a forest 
tree, where some seventeen of his young ducks and 
chickens had been recently carried. A circle was 
formed near the foot of the tree and at command all 
shot together, when four half-fledged younglings 
stretched themselves forward and plunged headlong 
to the ground. These were brought away as trophies 
to be suspended near his coops and furrows asja warn- 
ing to his enemies. j 

With a knowledge of leaving much unsaid i respect- 
ing the wonderful sagacity of the crows off Horse- 
heaven, I shall conclude with three anecdotes *in proof. 
According to my journal, on the 20th of Mfliy, 1859, 
I observed two crows flying over me direct ^rom the 
farmer's house I have spoken of for the tcr)p of the 
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hill, the foremost bearing an egg on its bill and its 
companion following immediately behind. When 
they got about two hundred yards beyond me I saw 
the egg drop, when the hindmost crow, who flew a 
little lower, made a sudden swoop, but not quick 
enough before it was lost in the grass of the meadow ; 
making now several low circles by way of search he in- 
stantly flew back to the vicinity of the large barn they 
had started from, and soon returned bearing another 
egg. The crow that had dropped his burthen never 
deviated but kept directly on to his nest. This can 
be explained by having the entire bill thrust therein 
in order to carry it, must in consequence have re- 
tained a portion of the contents, and through this 
proceeded on for the young. It is very probable the 
other, in the first instance, had only gone along to act 
as sentinel or assist in the discovery, but on observing 
the loss with a knowledge of more and a sense of 
Security, was thus induced to set him back to supply 
the deficiency. Such a display of sagacity seems 
rnore than animal and approaches the superhuman. 

A friend of mine now living about a mile west of 

"Willow Grove, between the years 1845 and 185 1 

^^resided on the large farm situated immediately on the 

^lortheast side of Horseheaven, having a back field 

^Xvith an undulating surface adjoining the woods in 

^^vith corn, which had no sooner sprouted than it began 

"•o suffer seriously from the attacks of the crows. As 

^ remedy he would start out at different times with 

lis gun to shoot them in the act, but no sooner would 
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he make his appearance than their sentries from the 
highest trees would give the alarm. He now set his 
mind to work to contrive some plan that might so 
deceive as to cause them to leave it. A large empty 
barrel was procured and placed in the middle of said 
field on its bottom, with a stick projecting therefrom 
several feet. This, as he expected, before long the 
crows would get accustomed to and not heed. Sev- 
eral days after he proceeded to the barrel with his 
cloak on and a young man concealed therein so as to 
appear as but one person, carrying the gun on his 
shoulder as he had before. He now crept inside the 
barrel with his gun, when his companion with the 
cloak and the stick on his shoulder proceeded home- 
wards. The latter had not left fifteen minutes before 
some twenty crows approached and commenced at- 
tacking the corn. Watching his chance, when suffi- 
ciently near, he let drive both barrels and wounded 
two or three severely. Never did crows fly more 
panic-stricken to the woods. This is a clear proof of 
their being nice observers and possessing a knowledge 
of numbers. 

On a rather dull, gloomy day in the beginning of 
June, as I was standing near my father's orchard, I 
observed a crow fly direct from the hill to near the 
centre of the same, when, through a discovery, he 
made a sudden turn among the trees. A pair of king- 
birds, who had a nest near by, now suddenly, and I 
might say unexpectedly, assailed him, followed by two 
robins in distress. He now as suddenly returned to 
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the woods, evidently without accomplishing his ob- 
ject. Fortunately, my business detained me to notice 
in about ten minutes no less than eight crows 
come direct from out the same part of the woods, 
and while the king-birds and the robins were engaged 
in attacking several of them on the wing, the rest 
entered the tree and snatched up the young robins in 
the nest and flew off with them to Horseheaven. I 
have no doubt the leader of this foray was the one 
previously here, who had gone back for assistance. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Since the publication of the legends of Sampson's 
Hill, Huckleberry Hill, The Bird of Happy Omen, 
Buckwampun and Dark Hollow, a request has been 
made by several who have passed well into the prime 
of life and have taken an interest in their perusal, that 
before the series be concluded I should venture still 
further into the realms of the supernatural and marvel- 
ous. To gratify those friends I have written the fol- 
lowing. If it appears to be what it professes, and de- 
serves any credit for the invention it has required, I 
would request my readers to attribute it all to being 
based on facts that have actually transpired there, 
whereof I only claim being the relator. This is now 
my apology for so strange an effusion, and should it 
interest and deserve encomiums, I would desire them 
bestowed on the aforesaid for their encouragement to 
the undertaking. Should I be censured, therefore, it 
will certainly not be for having gone over a well- 
traveled road, but for taking an unfrequented route. 
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on which it was my misfortune to find neither glory 
nor renown, and consequently such as critics do not 
seek, unless to do better. 



The Traditions and Wonders of 

Horseheaven. 



Though I have treated of the historical and scien- 
tific associations of this hill, with the rare attractions it 
possesses for the naturalist, and also given a number 
on its ancient and renowned inhabitants, the crows, I 
am still disposed for another effort. I therefore re- 
joice that the glorious memories of Horseheaven are 
not yet by any means exhausted. Those noted tradi- 
tionists, the Kriers and their kindred, still flourish 
around here, being too securely anchored in their own 
harbors, or if you will, fixed to their abodes, to think 
of emigration. For generations they have here shot 
at mark and raffled for poultry on New Year's, 
through the winter felled the tall chestnut timber for 
posts and rails, in spring sowed and planted their 
crops, in summer climbed the tallest trees for crow 
nests, in fall hunted grouse, partridges and squirrels, 
and what is as interesting around their own firesides 
related marvelous stories concerning this remarkable 
region. 

While Irving has given us with matchless grace the 
renowned story of Rip Van Winkle in the Catskill 
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and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, I am inclined to 
believe that for variety of incident traditions of this 
hill surpass either. To fully verify this perhaps would 
require a much longer number than I am now disposed 
to write ; my present design is to be brief, though I 
should risk a failure in what I assert, Which I am sure 
will not be for a paucity of original materials that I 
obtained here among some of those old families, be- 
fore public schools and the sciences had encroached 
into this domain so long assigned as an abode for the 
preternatural, and as we shall learn, not without some 
very good reasons. With these remarks I will now 
approach the subject. 

Perhaps the foremost was the giant spectre that 
took his walks across the bleak surface of the hill 
from one woods to the other, chiefly in the nights of 
autumn and winter, but at nearly all hours. Occasion- 
ally from ten to fifteen feet in height, of a dark brown 
color and accompanied by a fearful rustling din. 
Sometimes going at a moderate walk but frequently 
at an increasing speed, as if belated and determined to 
accomplish his mission or round within a given time. 
Though seen going abroad under the cover of night, 
no efforts were made at concealment by keeping 
within the bounds of the thickets and woods — no, not 
in the least; but in the clear, open fields were those 
nocturnal rambles made. I dare say that now for 
considerably over a century has this been witnessed 
here under the aforesaid circumstances, and I will 
predict as long as this opening exists and those two 
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woods remain as at present the spectre will not for- 
sake these his old accustomed haunts. 

From what I have now stated, need we be surprised 
at the marvelous traditions extant over forty years 
ago, respecting the giant spectre and his singular 
freaks on this bleak hill-top, as occasionally seen 
within the various hours of night. A perfect calm 
with ordinary darkness appeared to suit him best to 
be abroad with his unfailing accompaniment of detest- 
able noise. It mattered not whether it was but one, 
two, three or more persons together, for the spectre 
had no dread of numbers, and they could all behold 
him. Sometimes it proceeded onwards fifty or one 
hundred yards in advance ; on other occasions follow- 
ing, or now and then making a sudden turn to the 
right or left, and finally disappearing in the darkness 
without it being known to offer harm to any one. 

I will vouch that scores of times on this hill-top 
has been heard the sudden and terrified exclamation : 
" There he comes ! What noise !" or " There he goes !" 
all the while his giant form appearing distinctly in view 
as he was proceeding onwards until lost in obscurity. 
With authors I know it is not customary when they 
treat of the marvelous to have any personal knowledge 
or experience to relate, but to conjure up such matters 
chiefly out of their own and other people's imagina- 
tion. Could I not do better than this I will here state 
that I would toss my ink-stand out the window and 
crush the pen I use under my foot as unqualified for 
the subject. 
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Know ye, then, that in the course of many years 
residence in the adjoining village I had divers errands 
to do over this hill as my shortest way, particularly 
during the period for gathering the annual ice crop, 
for which purpose the assistance of those sturdy veter- 
ans the Kriers and their associates would be secured, 
and to their great honor always without disappoint- 
ment. Twice, while on this business, did I here in 
the silence of night unexpectedly, and to my astonish- 
,ment too, encounter on his well known haunts the 
giant spectre with his horrid din, and thus learn that 
he was not the mere creation of whim, fancy or super- 
stition ; that he was something that could not only be 
seen and heard, but had actually form, substance and 
motion. Do ye now think that there is no foundation 
for marvelousness, and that I too must be superstitious 
to have faith in this? But, my readers, I am the nar- 
rator, and I shall take my time and way or else I had 
never begun, while all shall come out right in the end 

Irving tells us how Rip Van Winkle took a quieting 
draft that kept him asleep for twenty years, and when 
he awoke and returned to his native village found 
things wonderfully changed ; but in this splendid cre- 
ation he explains this as only possible through an old 
tradition handed down from the early settlers. In his 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow he tells us of the headless 
horseman carrying his head on the pommel of his sad- 
dle, and how in his midnight pursuit after Ichabod at 
a certain turn of the road he raised himself in his stir- 
rups and let fly of a sudden this as a missile, which 
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encountered the cranium of the unfortunate peda- 
gogue, and disclosing at the scene of conflict next 
morning the remains of a shattered pumpkin. The 
galloping headless Hessian in pursuit of his head he 
bases on a tradition of the war, wherein it had been 
carried away by a cannon ball. We see here a great 
difficulty overcome in the plot by a mere assertion. 
In this subject I am disposed for more fact and less 
fiction, and shall depend on the actual wonders of 
Horseheaven to bear me out in confirmation. 

Nearly a century ago, a son of Erin had made his 
home for at least several months in a farm house on 
the southern side of the hill. On one occasion he 
extended his journey to a full quarter of a mile's dis- 
tance from where he was domiciled, and unknown to 
himself he got into the haunts of the giant spectre. 
He had not crossed the broad Atlantic without some 
object, and now while up here made an astounding 
discovery, not as heretofore alluded amid the powers 
or spirits of darkness, but in the broad light of day, 
and could therefore safely believe what he had wit- 
nessed. This was nothing less than his suddenly en- 
. countering here for the first time an outlandish strange, 
four-footed beast, that opportunities permitted at a 
safe distance to distinctly observe in all its parts. . The 
'finale was worthy the' enchanted ground, for it was 
nothing less than the swallowing of its head, clear and 
clean, without a particle to be seen. There are sev- 
eral natives living in that vicinity at this day that will 
corroborate its truth. Like of the spectre, even I too 
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of this know something. I demand it as an impartial 
and faithful chronicler, that the headless horseman 
shall now yield up some of his former glory for the 
feme and honor of Horseheaven, unless he can yet be 
brought to surpass this feat and made known by our 
Irishman's discovery. 

In addition to the giant spectre, a belief has been 
entertained that the sides and summit were also 
haunted by a noisy and turbulent spirit, particularly- 
through the nights of winter. In the absence of 
books and newspapers, in more than one social circle, 
before a blazing hickory fire did this too form a fre- 
quent subject of conversation. Though they may 
have entertained various opinions as to Tiis appearance 
and the nature and effect of his sounds, they one and 
all agreed as to his existence and general haunts. 
What else, reasoned they, could it be but a super- 
natural being, that at one place would start up sud- 
denly before you in a clap of thunder that would vi- 
brate throughout the remotest part of the woods ; and 
should you scream in terror, give a call for assistance 
or even utter a prayer, it would most provokingly 
taunt you again and again with your very own words. 

These good people further reasoned from their own 
convictions, why did not those things happen around 
their dwellings or elsewhere, if this domain was not 
specially assigned for the resort and abode of super- 
natural agencies ? A journeyman blacksmith of the 
neighboring village, who went wooing fully the 
third of a century ago on the opposite side of the 
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hill, through his frequent excursions had considerable 
to relate concerning his experiences. To his obser- 
vations I am indebted for the discovery why all kinds 
of grain and grass lodge here so readily before 
maturity. This, he says, is not occasioned by storms, 
as some pretend, but from the frequent tremblings of 
the ground under the effects of ghostly thunder. The 
more popular idea, however, prevailed, that it was 
trodden down by the giant spectre in his nightly 
strolls. 

A farmer residing on the southern slope of the 
hill, being short of fuel on a dull, drizzly day in the 
autumn of 1844, procured several wagon loads from 
his woods beside the enchanted ground and deposited 
on his wood pile for immediate use. In the night it 
was unusually dark, and he meant to retire early ; as 
he entered his bedroom his attention at the window- 
was arrested by a considerable light and a cry of fire. 
Hurrying down, in spite of the wet and dampness his 
wood appeared all in a blaze, to the danger of the ad- 
jacent buildings. His neighbors, however, had come 
to the rescue and they all diligently labored at his 
pump near by to extinguish it. After scores of buck- 
etsful had been discharged thereon the fact became 
apparent that its light was not diminished. " Where 
did you get your wood from ?" shouted a rather rough 
assistant. " From the top of the hill to-day," replied 
the farmer. " I thought so, or from the lowermost 
regions, for the fires there or here appear equally un- 
quenchable ! " So they stood there in astonishment 
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awaiting the result, in the meantime having a talk 
over the wonders of the enchanted ground. 

On the southern and eastern slope of the hill from 
two small branches rises Tearwood run, which after 
a course of only half a mile empties into a dam that 
has for about three-fourths of a century in the past 
propelled a factory that had originally belonged to 
Titus Yerkes and later for some time to his son, 
Richard. At the aforesaid placid sheet of water on a 
very warm summer's day afternoon, surprising to re- 
late, its chief inhabitants, the fishes, who had hitherto 
led here such quiet lives, became so violently agitated 
that they made a journey towards the skies, and on 
becoming fatigued, made a descent into the fields of a 
neighboring hill for repose. However improbable, for 
this I have also the authority of my traditionists, 
though seemingly more extravagant than our nursery- 
tales. 

But wonders do not cease. At the foot of the 
northern slope of the hill a professor of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania while taking a summer's sojourn 
in the vicinity in 1849, discovered a creature inhabit- 
ing there that walks, runs and swims on its back, and 
for a change takes an occasional flight through the 
air ; a matter that had hitherto been unknown to him 
and led him at first to doubt his own senses. Satis- 
fied as to the fact, he called my attention to so extra- 
ordinary a living object, and now I am a witness to 
testify to his veracity. If any one can find a parallel 
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or resemblance in all animated nature to this creature 
he will deservedly earn a diploma. 

I feel disposed to draw towards a close this chapter 
of marvels in which Horseheaven is so rich, and with 
a knowledge, too, that all is by no means mentioned. 
As its historian, I have a pride in the subject, and I 
think no reader hereof will charge me herein of having 
used second-handed materials. I have, too, a promise 
to fulfil, that those strange wonders just related should 
come out right in the end! If there is a person on 
reading the aforesaid would think this an easy task 
and did really accomplish it, I would, on the honor of 
a gentleman, award him a silver medal as, in my esti- 
mation, deservedly earned. However, to be as good 
as my word, I shall now attempt to unravel the cause 
for those mysteries. 

First, of the giant spectre, of whom I had heard so 
much in the long past, and mentioned as having en- 
countered twice. Wherever there are extensive 
forests, it must necessarily happen that in losing their 
foliage in autumn a great accumulation of leaves must 
take place through the winds at certain places, partic- 
ularly along fence-rows, bushes and thickets, where 
they more generally effect a temporary lodgment. 
Through the winter, when there is a light snow on 
the ground, and a traveler in the quietness of night 
passes under such circumstances over a bleak hill-top 
by cultivated fields arid woodlands, though not a 
breeze may be around him, yet a few yards ofif over 
the frozen crust a whirlwind may imperceptibly pass 
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and in an instant seize on a bed of those dried leaves, 
and thus, mysterious like, start up before or after him 
like a huge brown giant and skim away over the 
snow, which only tends to render it the more observa- 
ble, with a rustling noise almost like a continuous 
discharge of musketry. One of those I saw passed 
diagonally from one woods to the other, across the 
entire two fields, a distance of about a quarter of a 
mile, and appeared to be about fifteen feet high. The 
other made a curve around me as if purposely to 
avoid my person, and may have considerably exceeded 
half the size. The rate of speed appeared to be from 
a moderate walk to a run, the rustling greatest at the 
top, the whole being similar to a water-spout on the 
ocean, though in this case composed entirely of leaves. 
In connection with this matter I may state, that in the 
dusk of evening a loud rapping -Wc^s heard at the front 
door of a mansion in the village ; the lady of the house 
on opening it nearly swooned away in terror on be- 
holding before her at a distance of about four yards a 
giant some nine feet high. Her shrieks brought out 
her husband, who, on a closer examination, found it 
to be an Italian image vendor with his wares on his 
head and with the frame thereof had thumped at the 
door with a view of securing a night's lodging, being 
unable with his burden to stand erect within the por- 
tico. The lady had mistaken him for the giant spec- 
tre on an extended ramble from his bleak hill-top. 

The Irishman spoken of, who had but recently land- 
ed at Philadelphia, and had come out here by the old 
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York road, sought a situation at the first house in 
Willow Grove, and from motives of compassion the 
farmer engaged him through the summer. As it was 
near the beginning of May, his first work was picking 
stones in a field for grass on the top of the hill. He 
had not been at work long before he neared a worm 
fence, along which grew briers. Hearing a rustling 
among the dead leaves and grass therein, his attention 
was drawn to it, when a tortoise emerged and directed 
its course towards him. He, however, stood still, cau- 
tiously watching its movements as it continued to ap- 
proach, when within about four yards he unthinkingly 
raised his hands, which sudden movement caused it to 
stop and instantly draw in its head. This capped the 
climax, for it set him running down the hill, and he did 
not stop till he came to his employer engaged at plow- 
ing near the house, of whom he desired to know in 
the greatest excitement about "the strange four-footed 
baste yont that had swallowed its head !" 

Near the brow of the hill, on the east side, is a re- 
markable ledge of rocks about forty-five feet high, from 
where a fine view is obtained looking in a northern 
direction. Tradition says that in the early time of the 
settlement a wolf was shot here that had used it as a 
place of refuge. At the foot of these rocks are several 
low caverns, which have been entered fifteen or twenty 
feet They are still in the midst of the forest, and be- 
fore the tall trees in their front were cut down, a re- 
markable echo would be produced by standing on the 
top of the ledge and making any sound. I have counted 
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as many as ten or twelve repetitions. The echo is still 
here, though not so distinct as formerly. However, I 
am inclined to believe that when the present trees at- 
tain a sufficient size it will recover its former effect. 

The eastern slope of the hill, including the vicinity 
of the rocks, is still covered with forest, as has already 
been stated, consisting chiefly of chestnut and oak. 
These trees thrive here quite vigorously, and are cut 
down about every twenty-five years, the sprouts being 
left to grow for a succeeding crop. By this method it 
follows that there are always dense thickets of young 
growing timber. These afford excellent harbors and 
breeding places for the ruffed grouse or pheasant, by 
which latter name it is more generally known, being 
our largest game bird. When surprised in their haunts 
they will start up a few yards before you and fly gen- 
erally in a rather low but direct line with an exceed- 
ingly loud whirring sound. They appear to fly heav- 
ily, and the noise made by their sudden and unex- 
pected uprisings has frightened many a one who has 
traveled in the silence of night in those solitary and 
gloomy places where they abound. At times they are 
also addicted to "drumming," a most peculiar noise 
occasioned by the males while standing and striking 
their wings against their sides on the prostrate trunk 
of a tree, which can be heard with a low, tremulous 
roar throughout the woods at nearly a mile's distance, 
and with still more extraordinary effect here aided by 
the echo. This explains the doings of the noisy and 
turbulent spirit, with the report of ghostly thunder and 
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tremulous, reverberating sounds. The remarkable 
echo was the cause of the taunting and repetition, and 
which the uninformed could not comprehend. 

The light mentioned in the wood-pile that could not 
be extinguished by water, proved, on examination, to 
proceed from a large tulip- poplar stump emitting phos- 
phuretted hydrogen while undergoing decomposition, 
brought about by the heat and humidity of the weather. 
To try its luminous qualities, for experiment a piece 
about three inches square was detached, which, when 
lield a few inches from the page, the smallest type by 
its aid could be read when all else around was in total 
darkness. The light depended entirely on the mois- 
ture; when that left the wood it disappeared. The 
wood of the chestnut oak, it is said, under favorable 
circumstances, will do the same. Suitable opportuni- 
ties to witness this display of light do not often occur, 
which tends to render it the more marvelous to the 
uninitiated. 

During a violent storm that unusual phenomenon a 
water-spout occurred at Yerkes* dam in July, 1840, 
which drew up in its watery column a number of fishes, 
and then discharged itself on an adjacent hill more than 
half a mile distant. After it had subsided the people 
of the vicinity were astonished to find there specimens 
of the finny tribe, among them several catfish fully six 
inches in length. But a few years after the occurrence 
I stood by the side of this water and thought of the 
terrible commotion to which it had been subjected, to 
have so vast a column to issue from out its hitherto 
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almost unruffled bosom. I remember well for a con- 
siderable period thereafter how it formed a frequent 
matter of conversation by the residents of the vicinity, 
and deemed so extraordinary at the time as to note it. 
Whether any account of it appeared in the newspapers 
of that day I am unable to state. 

The creature that generally walks, runs and swims 
on its back, and found in the quiet waters at the north- 
ern end of Horseheaven, is called the fresh water boat- 
man or the Noctonecta glanca of naturalists. It be- 
longs to the beetle family, of a pale greenish color, 
and is sometimes more than half an inch long. It is 
a common insect there in the meadows but its char- 
acter is not generally known. It possesses all the re- 
markable faculties mentioned and is readily discernable 
by a close observer. Thus does nature appear to 
abound in extraordinary vagaries, to delight, aston- 
ish, instruct and amaze its votaries, and even still more 
those addicted to the marvelous. 

A goodly number of years ago as two journeymen 
shoemakers were returning at a late hour on a rapid 
walk through the cold to their home in the village 
from a protracted meeting at the Paper Mill school- 
house, they came on the enchanted ground, and as 
they neared the woods on the northern end of the hill, 
to their great consternation, on a sudden a flock of 
sheep who were reposing there sprang up before them 
like so many ghosts ; one-half ran one way and the 
rest in an opposite direction, circling around them, 
disturbing as they ran the dead leaves that here lay 
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thick and adding still more to the noise. In vain did 
our young men stare through the gloom to see what 
it was. They knew that something with a great noise 
had positively appeared before and around them, al- 
most like a mist and had vanished in the distance, but 
what could it be? They had often heard of the giant 
spectre and of the noisy and turbulent spirit that was 
said to haunt here, and this was their first experience. 
With these impressions they went to bed to ponder 
on this sudden and unexpected* adventure. 

A friend of mine in passing this region on a fair 
summer's night, thought that at this season at least 
he would be secure from any annoyances whatever, 
but before he got off the summit a large horned owl 
assailed him in defence of her young, and in the first 
encounter brought out some flesh and blood from his 
face; the second cost him his hat, in which the bird 
had struck his talons, and flew off triumphantly into 
the woods. The result was not a headless but a hat- 
less return and a scarred face to be borne with for 
several weeks, thankful that it had not cost him his 
eyes. 

I have now mentioned some of the terror-inspiring 
dangers that have attended human beings here, but 
there is too a small black and white striped animal 
that finds secure retreats in the neighboring rocks. 
It is quite likely that he also has been frightened in 
his nocturnal wanderings by some one or the other of 
those extraordinary sights, or why this taint in the 
air? Witness then ye of little or no feith to the wonders 
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and marvelous traditions of Horseheaven! where for 
so long a period the ground, the rocks, the woods, the 
water, the trees, the leaves, the animals, the birds, the 
fishes, nay, sound itself and the very air, appear to be 
infected with enchantment. 

Of late years while journeying from a homestead 
and awaiting the cars, I have stood on the platform of 
the station house at Hatboro, and for more than a 
hundredth time as I looked southward gazed with re- 
newed delight at the majestic view that is offered from 
there of Horseheaven. Its woods too at either end 
and the enchanted region or opening between them 
on its summit, appeared so distinct as to cause ad- 
miration. It may be well imagined as I there mused 
on those associations what a rush of recollections 
came over me. Though I may soon pass away and 
be forgotten, let the memories of this hill survive, yes, 
let them be cherished and my object herein will be 
accomplished. 



The Learned Blacksmith and the 

Enchanted Gun. 



On the western slope of Buckwampun and beside 
the main road leading from Bucksville to Bethlehem 
resided a blacksmith who carried on his occupation 
there for many years with considerable success. Ow- 
ing to his education, literary tastes and varied attain- 
ments, besides the possessor of a library of several 
hundred volumes in several languages, he had be- 
stowed on him by the rustic people of his neighbor- 
hood the complimentary title of the " learned black- 
smith." He was born about the year 1773, near 
Wittgenstein, in Wirtemberg, Germany. He was 
sent early to school and almost continuously until his 
seventeenth year, and thus from the unusual facilities 
afforded him, besides a strong natural bent for study, 
acquired for said age and period what was deemed a 
good education. Several years before the Revolution 
three of his uncles had emigrated to Pennsylvania and 
settled in the townships of Springfield and Haycock, 
where they became the owners of fine farms and left 
flourishing families, noted for their industry, persever- 
ance and honesty. The name though numerous in 
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Bucks to this day, has never been known to have 
been identified with any criminal cases in the courts; 
a record that any family may be well proud of. 

Through correspondence with his uncles in Amer- 
ica, his parents finally consented that he too might 
emigrate, and thus he made the voyage, unaccompan- 
ied by relations, across the Atlantic, and arrived in 
Philadelphia in 1789, or the following year. With 
German forethought he had been furnished with a 
tolerably good outfit, especially of clothing. He im- 
mediately sought his friends in Bucks county, and fi- 
nally made his abode with his uncle Henry, a black- 
smith and farmer, who resided in Springfield, on the 
road mentioned, about one mile to the northwest of 
Buckwampun. At the earnest solicitation of his rel- 
ative he consented to learn the blacksmith trade with 
him for which arrangements were entered into until 
he was of age. He applied himself diligently to his 
new calling, and it is needless to add when his four 
years had expired he was an excellent workman in 
the various details of the trade, considerable of which 
is no longer pursued in consequence of improved 
machinery and its competition with hand labor. 

On the expiration of his time his uncle withdrew 
from the trade and leased to him the shop and fixtures^ 
desiring to devote his attention in the future' to farm- 
ing. The young smith secured an apprentice or two 
to aid him, and thus in a couple of years more, from 
the promising outlook afforded, married the- daughter 
of a respectable farmer in Haycock. By the year 
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1804 he had saved sufficient money to purchase a 
tract of twenty acres of land beside Buckwampun. 
Here he at once erected a dwelling and smith shop, 
to which he removed. Prosperity still attending him 
with increase of business, by 181 2 he purchased sev- 
veral adjoining tracts, comprising sixty-four acres 
lacking a few perches. It possessed excellent mea- 
dow, unfailing springs of purest water and thrifty 
chestnut timber. For greater convenience he erected 
fountains at his house, shop and barn, planted exten- 
sive orchards, enlarged his buildings, besides other 
improvements as circumstances demanded, and the 
whole in due time was paid for. He was also known 
as an ingenious mechanic, having made several in- 
ventions, for which had he applied he could have se- 
cured no doubt therefor patent rights. His skill be- 
came such that he was frequently called upon to go 
considerable distances for the erection or repair of 
machinery. 

But in all this busy life he loved books, and his 
fondness for reading and study never forsook him. 
His library consisted chiefly of German and English 
works, relating to history, science, sacred literature 
and the standard classics. Five of his children at- 
tained to age, and he had them instructed in both the 
aforesaid languages and also in vocal and instrumental 
music. In consequence of his education, he origin- 
ated and materially aided in the erection of a commo- 
dious stone school-house in the vicinity, for which he 
long served as a trustee. The neighboring post office, 
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though established near the beginning of the present 
century, through the neglect of those having it in 
charge, was taken away by the government, when, 
through his efiforts it, was re-established in 1823, and 
himself appointed post-master, and has been main- 
tained ever since. About 1830, his eldest son, having 
learned the trade, assumed the charge of the shop, 
when he devoted himself more to the care of the farm, 
which for its size ranked among the most productive 
in the vicinity, as may have been judged by the 
amount of stock it supported. Owing to his years he 
disposed of the place in 1838, when he retired to a 
house and lot in an adjoining township, where he died 
in 1845 ^t an advanced age. 

We have now given a sufficiently extended notice 
of the blacksmith as introductory to what is to follow, 
and deemed essential for the better understanding of 
the subject. In the year 181 8, the occurrence of our 
story, there resided about a mile distant on a small 
farm a man whose given name was Martin. The 
place had been inherited by his wife from her father 
and entailed on her children. It was situated on the 
southern slope of one of the neighboring hills, from 
whence a fine view was afforded of this rolling section 
of country. He was passionately fond of hunting, and 
devoted near half his time to this pursuit. Early in 
the fall he would commence with squirrels, next in 
order would follow partridges, grouse or pheasant, 
and through the winter, foxes, raccoons, minks and 
muskrats, for their furs. The approach of spring 
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would bring with it immense flocks of wild pigeons, 
after which would commence -shad and herring fish- 
ing in the Delaware and trout angling in Durham 
creek. 

His home unfortunately was not a paradise to him, 
being his wife's domain or lordship, wherein she was 
disposed to exercise manorial rights to their full ex- 
tent. She desired him to stay at home and give up 
his hunting and fishing that things might go the bet- 
ter there. Though an easy mortal, and indifferent to 
rule, this he had no desire to do. Age had not mel- 
lowed her temper, hence so much the more increased 
his desire for being abroad. Fortunately his two 
eldest children were now over half grown and were 
beginning to assume the more responsible labors of 
the farm. To his children he was warmly attached, 
and they only loved him the more for his good nature. 
They long knew what scolding was, but he was not 
disposed to render them disobedient or to seduce 
them from home even to follow him on his hunting 
excursions. As lord and master of the farm she had 
assumed its entire control and management, and he 
was willing that she should retain it until the children 
should be sufficiently qualified to become her suc- 
cessors. 

For the past ten years his wife had tried nearly all 
manner of means to induce him to forsake his favor- 
ite pursuit, but had failed. She, however, still con- 
tinued bent on its accomplishment if possible. These 
efforts, with other matters, as may be supposed, be- 
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came the subject of considerable gossip, even for miles 
around, particularly through their extensive relation- 
ship, both being the descendants of the oldest settled 
families in the neighborhood. From his location he 
would extend his excursions to the Haycock, Krups- 
berg, Schwabenberg and Buckwampun, all good gun- 
ning resorts, particularly at this period for foxes, rac- 
coons, wild pigeons, and above all his favorite grouse 
or pheasants. 

One December morning he left his home early and 
extended his journey to the Hexen Kopf, about seven 
miles distant and on this side of the Lehigh. Bad luck 
had attended him all this day ; though he had often 
started up game and shot at partridges and grouse, 
not one did he bring to the ground, and with no bet- 
ter success the following days. This had never hap- 
pened before, and well might he wonder as to the 
cause. His gun was loaded with the usual care, and 
it. was impossible to detect anything wrong about it; 
hence we need not be surprised that this now for the 
first time set him seriously to thinking. A thorough 
inspection of the gun and ammunition was made, but 
nothing out of the usual course could be detected. 
Pondering on this matter cost him several sleepless 
nights to arrive at some conclusion. He finally con- 
ceived the idea that his gun must have got bewitched 
or a spell put upon it by some evil-designed person or 
conjurer. In this emergency, unknown to any person, 
he sought the learned blacksmith of Buckwampun as 
the one most likely, through his general knowledge 
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and mechanical skill, to aid him and have his favorite 
weapon restored to its former condition and excellence 
if possible. 

A few days before Christmas he took his gun to the 
shop. The smith, his journeyman and apprentices were 
all busy, the latter shoeing horses and the former pre- 
paring the irons for a huge new Conestoga wagon 
body, destined for a six-horse team. After a brief 
conversation he called the smith to one side and with 
great concern told him what had befallen his gun, and 
requested him if possible to have it made right. The 
idea of its being bewitched was new to the smith, and 
his effort to conceal it brought forth a smile. " I am 
very busy," he said, "as you may see, and shall ex- 
pect to be so from the work on hand for at least the 
next eight days. I tell you what I will do; leave 
your gun with me until the afternoon of New Year's 
day, and I will in this interval try to give it a thor- 
ough examination and remedy it by that time if in my 
power." "I shall cheerfully wait until then,'* replied 
Martin, "and if possible will come after it at the time 
mentioned." "Is it loaded?" inquired the smith. 
"Yes, it is; but I can shoot it off." "No," replied 
the latter, " leave it as it is, and I shall carefully put it 
away where no one will disturb it until I can give it 
my attention." 

Martin, with a troubled countenance, now started 
for his home on the flinty hill-side, worried at the 
•thought of being deprived so long of its use, a circum- 
stance that had not happened him before for many 
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years. It may now be well enough to describe his 
gun, it being then considered among the best. It was 
a rifled single barrel of extraordinary length that could 
carry if necessary an ounce ball. It was adapted espe- 
cially for shooting wild pigeons on the wing, grouse 
or any other game at some distance. It was of course 
a flint-lock, the percussion not having yet been intro- 
duced. 

As was to be expected, to return without his gun 
and discard its services for a couple of weeks in early 
winter, must have caused astonishment to his wife. 
As is usual with hen-pecked husbands he was reticent, 
and for reasons best known to herself her curiosity was 
restrained. However, on this matter not a member of 
his household, or even a single neighbor or relation, 
was informed. The secret was confided alone to his 
long esteemed friend, the blacksmith. To the latter 
it becomes us now to revert, for under the circum- 
stances his position was peculiar. He gave the matter 
a deliberate consideration, and for various reasons 
deemed it prudent to have it kept confidential and the 
impression remain from the nature of his occupation 
that it had been merely left with him for repair. 

In his first brief leisure he sought the gun in his 
chamber closet, and there carefully extracted the load, 
depositing the powder on a sheet of white paper. This 
he had determined to first minutely inspect. To his 
surprise, from several experiments, the powder seemed 
pure, of proper color, and with no sign of other ingre- 
dients to impair or affect its explosive power. He 
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next placed some on a small iron shovel and applied 
fire. He now observed that its force was weakened, 
and that half its contents remained. This he preserved 
for further investigation within a few days. The re- 
sult was, strange to say, that it had been pure powder, 
but the taste confirmed to him what was the matter — 
a strong solution of alum had been poured over it 
and afterwards dried, thus necessarily affecting its ig- 
niting. The smith had for some time known about 
the gossip existing as to Martin and his wife. Thus 
not without some reason did he fix on the wife this 
ingenious method of impairing the virtue of his pow- 
der and have him believe that through his hunting so 
much lately in the vicinity of the Hexen Kopf his gun 
had become bewitched. Had it not been for his long 
intimacy with the blacksmith he would certainly have 
first gone in this emergency to Dr. Sailer, the noted 
conjurer living in that vicinity, who enjoyed a wide 
renown to ward off and expel such evil influences. 
The literal translation of Hexen Kopf is Witches Head, 
by which name it continues to be popularly known 
unto this day by the inhabitants of all the surrounding 
country, from the supposed influences of witchcraft 
prevailing there, and which had required all the efforts 
of the Doctor to keep within reasonable bounds of sub- 
jection. 

The gun was also examined but not found materi- 
ally out of order, excepting wear and tear through 
long continued use. The smith was now satisfied that 
Miartin's inability to shoot with former effect was only 
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owing to his powder being tampered with. If his wife 
was the party, the question arose what would be best 
now for him to do under the circumstances. Consid- 
ering well his position he came to a resolution prior 
to giving up the gun to make some effort to help keep 
him in the future more at home, so as to lead to no 
additional ill feeling or suspicion towards his spouse 
or any other person. Satisfied that the man believed 
his gun bewitched and his incapacity to account for it 
otherwise, it set his inventive skill at work that this 
was the cause. In this connection thoughts occurred 
of an incident in his student life in Germany, which' 
would now materially aid him in carrying out his de- 
sign, which from his busy life in America might have 
otherwise been forgotten. 

New Year's from the earliest period of settlement in 
the upper end of Bucks county has been invariably 
observed as a holiday, chiefly devoted to visiting and 
recreation or amusement. As his shop was located 
on a well traveled stage and mail route, and much re- 
sorted to by neighbors and others either for goissip or 
business, especially at this most leisure period of the 
year, he concluded to get up an entertainment for the 
few he would invite that from its novelty would have 
occasion to be long remembered and be impossible for 
any one of them to solve. When all had been ar- 
ranged and planned, he informed those that he desired 
present to be at his shop on the afternoon of New 
Year's day at two o'clock, as he expected the occasion 
to be more than ordinarily interesting, but concerning' 
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which no questions must be asked. . This coming from 
the learned blacksmith justly excited curiosity, but 
they knew enough of the man to obey injunctions and 
for so brief a time await results. 

The day arrived clear and beautiful for the time of 
year, with a keen air from the north. The snow was 
about four inches deep, but the sleighing and walking 
were good, owing to a compact crust of ice under- 
neath, occasioned by a rain the week previous. No 
work was done in the commodious shop, but the fires 
were maintained for the comfort of the assemblage, be- 
ing more than the house could have well accommo- 
dated, and the presence of women might have inter- 
fered somewhat with the general good humor that was 
prevailing on this particular holiday. Just before two 
o'clock Martin arrived, and he had not been there loilg 
before he called the smith aside to inquire about the 
gun, exhibiting some anxiety in the matter. He was 
informed that there was no doubt the difficulty could 
be readily removed if he could be induced to follow a 
few simple rules — to carry the gun on his shoulder, as 
would be shown him, and proceed up the road as far 
as the big chestnut tree, thence return to the shop, 
\valk leisurely and count carefully his steps each way, 
allowing nothing whatever to divert his attention there- 
from, and report to him. To insure this he must go 
alone, and the success of the experiment be not marred 
or interfered with by others. He readily consented to 
do this, the smith stating that the object thereof should 
not be communicated to any one present. 
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After this conversation the smith invited him to the 
house, and brought from upstairs the gun, which he 
gave him. "You observe," he added, "the flint and 
the ram-rod- 1 have retained, but will give you on your 
return. It was necessary for me to take them out for 
my investigations.*' Martin placed the gun on his 
shoulder and started on his walk up the road for the 
chestnut tree, no doubt wondering while on this errand 
why his friend should have required so singular a re- 
quest, and what that would have to do with having his 
gun restored to its former excellence. Martin's route 
lay on his homeward way, and those who from the shop 
windows saw him start of course expected that was 
now his object. Soon after the smith entered the shop, 

« 

where was a merry crowd busy in joking and story 
telling, and a few of whom were wondering, from what 
had been intimated, what would turn up on this day 
out of the usual course. 

The smith had not been a minute in this assemblage 
when was heard the report of a gun, the expected an- 
nouncement to him of an extraordinary beginning. 
He looked northwards through the window, and ob- 
served Martin over halfway on his journey, intent on 
its faithful performance. Another report was heard. 
"Who is shooting?" shouted some of the number, 
rushing out and looking up the road, but seeing no 
one except Martin apparently going homewards, with 
his gun as usual on his shoulder. Another report, and 
out rushed the remainder followed by the smith. Mar- 
tin had now reached the tree and was on his return to 
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the shop. While they were looking at him another 
report followed, when halfway still another, and when 
within a few yards a repetition. Some laughed and 
shouted and others looked on in dread and amazement, 
not knowing what the result might be from such a be- 
ginning. Martin was deaf to all that was said, looking 
neither right nor left, but bent on reaching his starting 
point, when came another report 

The eager and excited crowd now pressed onward, 
asking him a dozen questions at once as to his gun 
and this kind of shooting on New Year's. " How 
.should I know," replied Martin, "unless it is be- 
witched." "Who loaded your gun?" shouted several. 
** How should I know more about that than it should 
shoot seven times within the last fifteen minutes with- 
out either a flint or a ram-rod?" Here was surely 
a mystery before their own eyes, causing them to al- 
most doubt their own senses. " Have you been to the 
Hexen Kopf ?" was the next query. " Oh, yes, I was 
several times up there gunning within the last four 
weeks." "It has got bewitched there; you will have 
to go to Sailer to have it taken off, for who else can 
check such evil workings?" 

The gun was cautiously scrutinized by several, but 
nothing unusual appeared about it. Apprehensions, 
however, were entertained, and not without some rea- 
son, that no matter how quiet it might be just now 
its shooting propensities, from what they had just wit*- 
nessed, might return at any time. Martin stated that 
it had certainly behaved very curiously in the past 
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four weeks, and that the present capers might arise 
from a disposition for a New Year's frolic. As might 
have been expected, a most profound impression was 
produced on every one present from such extraordi- 
nary and unheard-of proceedings, and well might it 
for years thereafter form a matter for serious conversa- 
tion as to its cause. 

Martin and the smith went into the house, where 
the latter returned the flint and ram-rod. The former 
stated that he believed he had now faithfully carried 
out his instructions ; that he had made four hundred 
and nineteen paces from his starting point to the tree 
and four hundred and twenty-three on his return. 
"That is very well," said the smith; "I will now fur- 
ther desire that you take the gun as it now is home 
and let it stand .exactly four weeks with its muzzle 
downwards, where no one will disturb it. Then pur- 
chase new powder, and if not found right I will be in 
fault. As to the shooting that has just transpired, it is 
nothing more than working out from its system all the 
evil propensities that have accumulated therein now 
far some time, and the result will be its complete pu- 
rification and restoration." 

In this experiment Martin certainly exhibited cour- 
age, or he would have thrown the gun to the ground 
after it had made one or two reports, with apprehen- 
sions as to more serious results. His faith in the in- 
tegrity of the smith, and that all would be for the bet- 
ter, alone prevented this. To shorten our story, the 
injunctions of his friend in this dilemma were all duly 
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obeyed, and the gun in due time proved as good as 
ever. As a matter of precaution, however, he avoided 
in the future hunting in the vicinity of the Hexen 
Kopf, having no desire to have his gun undergo an- 
other such purification. 

As may be well supposed, a gun that could shoot 
from out its single barrel no less than seven times of 
its own free will and accord within a brief time, and 
without the aid of either a flint or ram-rod, was a mar- 
vel, and the traditions respecting it have lingered 
for generations around many firesides in that section 
of country, and among them has not been made clear 
unto this day. Through the power of association the 
long continued and well established custom of New 
Year's shooting among this rustic people has helped 
only so much the more to keep it in recollection. 
What were the views of Martin's wife thereon when 
the wonderful news reached her, we shall leave to the 
reader's supposition. The question may now be ask- 
ed. Was the shooting of that gun under such unusual 
circumstances a fact? We answer it was, and to the 
grandson of the learned blacksmith of Buckwampun 
was imparted the secret. In this age of marvelous at- 
tainmients it may well be queried where is now the sci- 
entist, the necromancer, or the performer in magic, 
that can verify it? A fortune may reward him in so 
doing. 



Pleasant Memories Through Early 

Associations. 



None, I think, could fail but notice in the perusal of 
my articles, the frequent allusions therein to the influ- 
ence of pleasant memories through the power of early 
associations. It has been the means too of investing 
the things surrounding me with poetry and the world 
to appear more beautiful. There is besides an inde- 
scribable charm about it that seems to be a very sweet- 
ener of existence, rendering life the happier and better, 
causing the bright illusion.s and fancies of youth even 
to survive and cling to us with the greater attachment. 
The person who has no pleasant memories through 
early associations I pity. It bespeaks a want of kind- 
ness, a want of charity and gratitude. No love for 
home, for kindred, for friends or for humanity, must 
show misanthropic, selfish and contracted feelings, 
doing the subject thereof or the world no good ; there- 
fore I am disposed to look rather to the bright side of 
life, because I had rather laugh than weep. 

A distinguished writer has said, "What does mem- 
ory not express ? Who can appreciate its privileges 
and advantages?. Who does not cherish with fond- 
ness the recollection of bygone days, and with them 
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the scenes of youth and pleasure ? With what alac- 
rity does the desponding mind relinquish the cares and 
perplexities of business, and wander back through the 
vista of years past and enjoy again and again that 
which naught but memory can afford ? Who does not, 
by the recollections of the past, direct his future actions 
and anticipations? 'Tis this which elevates the man, 
directs his aim above the groveling things of earth, 
and fixes his thoughts upon purer and nobler prin- 
ciples." 

Another charmingly relates his experiences after a 
long absence : "A few years passed away and while yet 
a little child I left my early home, I exchanged the 
country for the town, I sped on in the path of life. My 
parents faded, personally at least, from my recollec- 
tion; for childless relations called me their own, in 
everything save name. Now new pursuits engrossed 
my attention, new friends were gathering around me, 
new scenes and circumstances were brought before 
me, till, sometimes, even amid the din and bustle of 
the ever-moving mass would I hear in fancy the glad 
song of the summer bird, or the music of the clear 
mountain stream, or the wild wind rustling among the 
trees, which I bad so often listened to in the quiet of 
niy earlier years. How often, too, would I wander 
back in imagination to well known spots ! I would be 
once more in the green meadows, where I used to 
gather the daisies and buttercups, and nooks, well re- 
membered nooks, rich with primroses, would spring up 
before me. And then the rushing water-fall, the huge 
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gray rocks and those bright green mossy spots in the 
deep glen, the beautiful wild rose, the sweet-smelling 
honeysuckle, could I forget these? No, they were 
never forgotten ; nor were the wood-crowned hills 
around my home, nor the mountains vanishing in the 
distant blue." 

I have a friend in Philadelphia, now past his three 
score and ten, who in his early life resided for a time 
in Northampton, Monroe and Hunterdon counties. 
Business then frequently required him to go to the 
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city, and as the readiest and most accessible way his 
journeys would be made to and fro in stage coaches. 
He thus became quite familiar with the several routes, 
the inns, the villages and other objects of interest sit- 
uated along the same. After railroads had sometime 
supplanted these, from his love of early memories, 
through olden-time associations, he has, for several 
years past, every summer traveled over the ancient 
highways in his coach, stopping at the former inns 
and making particular inquiries about those he had 
known and to observe the changes that had since 
then taken place in men, matters and things. Thus 
after an interval has he renewed and kept up his ac- 
quaintance along all the principal roads that lead north- 
ward from the city, and no doubt affording him a con- 
siderable degree of pleasure. He has more than once 
consulted me on the merits of the several routes, and 
what objects of interest lay on the way and deserved 
attention. He has thus collected besides a considera- 
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ble amount of information of which the Historical So- 
ciety has the benefit. ' 

Within the last few years I have * a.lso commenced 
the design, after a long absence, to revisit the principal 
scenes of my childhood and youth, and where my 
parents and my ancestors have lived for generations, 
and seek out all objects of interest connected with them 
or myself Though the localities I sought were not 
above forty-five miles from Philadelphia, yet my sev- 
eral September visits cost me near five hundred miles 
of travel, so thoroughly did I explore and seek the ob- 
jects and information of which I was in pursuit, which 
I knew to me alone could possess an interest. The 
pleasure afforded in this gratification I thought was 
something and the cost, strange to say, I had some 
time ago earned in pursuing similar investigations 
for others. But I have more territory yet similarly to 
explore nearer {he city. 

In connection with this subject I formed several 
years ago another design to carry out, if my life 
is spared me ten or fifteen years longer — to have a 
room furnished for my use with matters of antiquarian 
interest alone. In it will be chiefly family relics and 
treasures that I had been accustomed to in early life, 
such as articles of furniture, utensils, books, &c., &c. 
Also the correspondence of my friends, with numer- 
ous gifts and memorials, besides collections of various 
kinds, conclusive proof that to accomplish the owner 
must have commenced youn^ Many of these I know 
are still boxed up and have even been stored away for 
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years at several places. Though I speak in anticipa- 
tion it needs no haste. I am making calculations for 
a more aged, retired and less active life. It is then 

• 

that they are only to appear collectively, to revive, as 
I hope, pleasant memories through their past associa- 
tions; or, if you will, to throw through some mystic 
influence a spirit of enchantment over an advanced 
age and enable me to live, as it were, over again some 
of the long-forgotten past though many of my com- 
panions be gone. 

From what has now been said I am reminded of 
the storing away of patches, which in the course of 
time increase, and are at last neglected and almost 
forgotten. By and by some one more curious among 
the women folks resolves on making a thorough ex- 
ploration, and lo ! in divers nooks and recesses these 
are unexpectedly turned up and examined — a quilt is 
now agreed upon and is finally finished. But now come 
new ideas before unthought of, as it is studied over. 
For these several patches have a history and that of 
the most endearing kind. One fragment was perhaps 
from a grandmother's dress, another from a mother's, 
a sister's, from a bride's, from what too had once been 
the pets of the household, as well as from a grand- 
father's, a father's and grandson's clothes. What 
souvenirs ! What memories are thus brought forth in 
reviewing that now precious quilt. Though many 
have passed away, the survivors of that family can now 
appfeciate it Thus fragments either of old papers or 
dresses, when rightly served up, may be found to pos- 
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sess more interest than is generally imagined, either 
in an historical sketch written with a pen, or in patches 
sewed together with a needle — additionally proving 
that pleasant memories may survive and be cherished 
in various ways through the power of early associa- 
tions. 



Alone at Abington Meeting House. 



Standing near the centre of the borough of Jenkin- 
town, and looking in whatever direction I may, how 
new appear the several buildings and streets in view. 
The carriages, the coachmen, the horses with their 
trappings, the lines of telegraph wires, the gay flowers 
and shrubbery of the lawns, all denote a recent origin. 
Could a traveller be suddenly transported hither, and 
not knowing his whereabouts, it might from the dip- 
pearance of things be no difficult matter to have him 
believe for awhile that this was a western town that 
had only sprung from out the wilderness within a 
quarter of a century, and was still unfinished. Recent 
changes, called progress and improvement, may also 
become monotonous or wearisome by the constant 
noise, bustle and business activity occasioned thereby, 
through these their unfailing attendants. However, I 
can soon realize a change by a walk of but little over 
half a mile in an eastern direction. 

I am now at the grove surrounding the Friends' 
meeting house, and I look in vain here for signs of 
"Caution,'* and "Trespassing positively forbidden on 
these premises," and other kindred admonitions, which 
with the contracted go to make up their sum of hap- 
piness, unalloyed by Christian charity. To the good 
Friends I give thanks for their liberality and unosten- 
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tatious kindness, for I well know that they would 
never condescend to display such views, which I am 
sorry to say abound in these parts. I give thanks 
again in consequence that I have not yet become 
landless, and will for all their faults pity those sign- 
board men when they do. But I will strive not to 
trespass from my subject, though I have trespassed 
all alone on those grounds without the fear of dogs 
on this pleasant afternoon of Saturday, June i8th, for 
contemplation, and perchance a reverie, through the 
influence of olden-time surroundings, all tending, as 
I am inclined to believe, for the better in this world of 
worldliness. 

I enter this ample, shady and retired yard, com- 
prising perhaps some three acres of ground, and walk 
observingly around it. The large venerable two- 
story meeting house stands at its remotest part from 
the highway, and back of this is the commodious 
grave-yard, and about one hundred yards to the 
southwest stands a two-story stone school-house. In 
a small glen to the northeast of the meeting house is a 
never failing spring of water which empties into a small 
stream passing under the arch of a substantial stone 
bridge as it leaves these grounds. Here and there 
are scattered commodious sheds for the accommoda- 
tion and comfort of horses, for the religion of Friends 
even extends to the kindness of animals; a fit subject 
that can be commended to the consideration of all 
Christian denominations, for the reason that they too 
have bodies to be saved — from suffering or exposure. 
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The grave-yard was entered next, covering an area 
of about two acres, where repose beneath common 
stones some of the earliest settlers of this vicinity, 
with several generations of descendants. Inscriptions 
can be found only on the later stones and by which 
we can recognize that numbers by the name of Wal- 
ton, Williams, Palmer, Jenkins, Fletcher, Jones, Tyson, 
Shoemaker, Mather, 'Lukens and Satterthwaite, have 
been interred here., families with whom I have had 
an acquaintance. Friends do not permit their places 
of interment to be used for ostentatious purposes. No 
costly monumental pile or column towers here to 
shade or cast into insignificance its poorer or less am- 
bitious neighbors; no long inscriptions are to be 
found of virtues, which were the dead to arise and 
read might cause a blush for modesty. In this final 
home all are placed on a common equality, men, 
women and children, the rich and the poor; as they 
all have to come to the inevitable decree, so must they 
submit to the same dissolution. Only a little while 
longer and we too must follow, to retire from business 
and money-making and spending, whether we are 
willing or not; leave sect, schism and party cor- 
ruption behind for body corruption in the ground, 
an exchange which old and young sinners had better 
heed, for it will be sooner or later made. Not a stone 
I believe is here above a foot in height, and I was 
gratified to see that the whole had been mowed over 
and kept free from briers, sumacs and poison vines 
that appear to delight to thrive in such places when 
left to neglect. 
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Near the rear of the school-house I again entered 
the yard for another stroll, and I observed a gradual 
sloping of its surface toward the northeast, through 
which flows the stream previously mentioned. A cup 
being at the spring, I drank of its water and sought a 
blessing on Friends for this accommodation. The no- 
ble and venerable oaks scattered over it attracted my 
attention, hardly more or less than two feet in diameter, 
and one approaching twice that size. Those grand 
trees, centuries old, remnants of the original forest, 
which make so fine a shade, may they yet be long 
spared to flourish here. Taking a seat that some 
Friend may have kindly left here for others to enjoy 
I glance around for observation. Numerous birds are 
here to enjoy this undisturbed retreat. Crow black- 
birds are chattering from the tree-tops, and on the 
lower branches are several of my favorite robins, giv- 
ing forth an expression of their feelings and gratitude 
in such honest, hearty, straightforward notes that 
touches on our better nature. A yellow bird kept on 
warbling, and at occasional intervals would be heard 
the shrill, lively notes of the little wren, who, no doubt, 
has his nest in some chink in the wall. They too 
appeared to know the spring with its brimming full- 
ness by their repeated visits here. This woodland 
is covered with a nice green sward that a plowshare 
has probably never entered. A place so ancient and 
its venerable surroundings has too a history, dating 
back almost two centuries or to the earliest settlement 
of this section, when it was still a vast forest and the 
Indians enjoyed the chase. 



Reflections in Hatboro Cemetery. 



Man at most is here but a temporary dweller, a mere 
sojourner. Notwithstanding fame, riches and human 
avarice, all worldly possessions have to be left where 
they were acquired. It has therefore been wisely or- 
dained that as nothing has been brought hither so 
nothing shall be taken away. Naked, helpless and 
poor he came and thus will he again be returned into 
the bosom of his mother earth. Within a few fleeting 
years he was born and lived and died and was buried; 
such is human existence and will be the lot of all. 
Why should we mourn for those whom we will soon 
have to follow? Retired from business and money 
making comes at last, even to the unwilling. To think 
of the magnificent schemes of human ambition that 
even when successful at last brings their possessor 
into that common receptacle, a hole in the ground, to 
moulder away in quietness with those gone before. 
Knowing therefore the uncertainties of life and the 
vicissitudes attending the future, it is well to ponder 
on it and be prepared for what may happen. Among 
these is the selection and purchase of a final spot to 
receive him and those that are nearest and dearest 
when this world's journey is over. The unthinking I 
know may not give it a thought, but those who have 
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any regard and respect, due to themselves and kindred, 
surely will, through the demand that must necessarily 
arise from the increase of population and value of 
lands. Where shall the dead be buried or how dis- 
posed of? will be a much more serious question in 
the future. 

Among the several schemes proposed for the burial 
of the dead, none look to me more favorable than the 
organized plan of the cemetery associations, where all 
that can pay their allotted portion have equal rights, 
independent of any denominational obligations or re- 
quirements. No conscientious scruples are needed to 
enter here, for none are required; it is still God's earth 
for the holy and unholy and answers as well the awful 
purpose of dissolution, of dust to dust. The church 
yards that have received so many are becoming 
crowded, for until recently there were no other places 
for interment, if a few family burying grounds be ex- 
cepted. Influenced by the foregoing reflections the 
serious question arose, where would I desire to be 
buried when this world's mission is over and those 
nearest to me that yet survived and for whom it was 
my duty also to thus provide? 

On some consideration a decision was arrived at, 
and on October i, 1880, plot number 273, in section 
B of Hatboro Cemetery, was purchased. On the oc- 
casion I was accompanied by Jesse L. Leidy, the presi- 
dent of the organization, and when we arrived at the 
lot I had in my mind made up to take, we stood beside 
each other leaning against a neighboring raiUng, when 
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from the novelty and nature of my business I fell into 
one of the most agreeable reveries on the present and 
future of this subject that human fancy can conceive. 
When the spell was broken, I ascertained that all of 
this time my persisting companion had been talking, 
and had now got to the special advantages, said spot 
possessed for its cost. Under so unusual a circum- 
stance I endeavored to conceal a smile, for dollars and 
cents had never entered into my musing, but from my 
silence it was reasonable for him to so conjecture. 

On my next return to Hatboro for a brief stay I 
concluded at my earliest convenience to revisit alone 
the cemetery and seek out my lot that had now been 
fully deeded to me, for another spell or reverie. It 
was on the seventeenth of May of the following year, 
and one of the loveliest days of spring. As I stood 
there I had my attention first drawn by surrounding 
objects. The neighboring fields and meadows through 
which flowed the Pennepack were resuming a deeper 
green, the orchards and groves were showing signs of 
fragrant blossoms, and the thickets and the more dis- 
tant woodlands from swelling buds wore a light ver- 
dant covering. Blackbirds were plaintively calling or 
answering each other from the lofty tree-tops, robins 
and cat birds were joyous too at the return of the 
vernal season. But the chief of vocalists was a thrush 
near the head of Fulmor's dam, whose warblings rose 
superior to all, and to whom I had to listen awhile for 
admiration. In sight were objects too that had be- 
come endeared to me for their past memories and my 
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pen had delightfully dwelt upon; Huckleberry Hill, 
Sampson's Hill, Edge Hill and Horseheaven were con- 
spicuous as eminences, in addition to the old York 
road, the Union Library, LoUer Academy, Pennepack 
bridge, Northeast Pennsylvania Railroad, the place of 
Lacey's defeat, with the chief part of Hatboro itself, 
need, only be mentioned ; all these situated too in a 
rich, productive and improving country, diversified 
with beautiful scenery, adorned with comfortable 
homes and inhabited by an intelligent yeomanry. 

From my antiquarian tastes I have been a frequent 
visitor to burial grounds, where I have copied many 
inscriptions, for the purpose of instruction. For there 
I have unexpectedly found the name of acquaintances, 
relatives and schoolmates, some of whom I had almost 
forgotten, and was not previously aware had preceded 
me in this life's journey. It tends to do one good to 
go to such places and ponder over the past, and to 
which all mortality must sooner or later come. It is 
calculated too to teach us important lessons, humilia- 
ting but nevertheless true. Therefore through its 
surroundings with my present attachments, the reader 
need not wonder why I have deemed Hatboro Ceme- 
tery a peculiar fitting place for my final repose, pref- 
erences that will be cherished while this heart throbs. 
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